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CHAPTER   I 

A  meandering  foreword,  introducing  the  name  of  Mr.  Leo 
Brandish.     Followed  by  a  slight  sketch  of  a  great  man. 

WHEN  Mr.  Leo  Brandish  writes  the  biography  of  Edgar 
Chirrup,  as  he  hopes  to  do  after  the  death  of  his  old 
friend,  he  will  be  confronted  with  several  difficulties. 

Firstly,  will  it  be  possible  to  collect  enough  '*  copy "  for  a 
handsome  volume,  "Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated," 
for  Brandish  has  set  his  heart  on  this  style  of  book  ?  Secondly, 
are  there  the  elements  of  romance  in  Chirrup's  career  that 
will  make  it  a  popular  success  ?  Thirdly,  will  the  struggles  and 
cares  of  a  man  of  mirth  appeal  to  the  patrons  of  circulating 
libraries?  Fourthly,  will  the  peculiar  personality — charm  is 
not  too  strong  a  word — of  Chirrup  die  with  him  ?  Fifthly,  will 
he  be  forgotten  altogether  before  Leo  Brandish  can  get  his  book 
upon  the  market  ? 

All  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  the  publication  of 
the  biography  during  the  Hfetime  of  the  subject,  but  Mr. 
Chirrup  will  not  consent.  He  considers  that  the  appearance 
of  three  little  books  at  a  shilling  apiece — ''  A  Few  of  my  Chirps," 
by  Chirrup,  "  Edgar  Chirrup,  Actor,"  by  Himself,  and  "  Stagey 
Stories,"  by  E.  C. — are  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  a  public  that 
never  asked  for  them.  Not  that  he  fears  Brandish's  important 
book  would  affect  the  sale  of  these  small  attempts.  Mr.  Chirrup 
did  not  write  a  line  himself,  or  receive  a  penny's  profit,  but  he 
dictated  them  and  his  friend  reaped  the  benefit. 

That  is  Chirrup's  way.  He  has  been  more  interviewed, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  actor  of  his  generation,  more  paragraphed, 
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more  discussed.  He  is  always  accessible,  pleasant,  and 
adaptable.  He  can  hold  forth  on  the  serious  drama  or  the 
music-hall  with  equal  eloquence,  but  he  is  one  of  the  few  actors 
who  can  talk  freely  without  mentioning  either.  Not  that  Edgar 
Chirrup  is  a  great  talker.  He  prefers  listening.  He  is  a  secret 
lover  of  solitude.  When  he  goes  for  a  holiday,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Chirrup  and  the  little  Chirrups,  it  is  always  to  some  little- 
known,  wild  part  of  this  or  some  other  country.  He  does  not 
fish  or  play  golf,  but  he  paints  in  water-colours. 

Leo  Brandish  intends  to  inform  the  world,  in  the  projected 
biography,  that  if  Edgar  Chirrup  had  not  chosen  to  be  the 
greatest  actor  of  the  twentieth  century,  he  could  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  painters.  The  former  statement  is  a  slight 
exaggeration — the  latter  is  gross. 

His  water-colours  are  decidedly  good — atmospheric,  suggestive, 
well  put  on  the  paper — but  far  from  great.  He  is  happiest  in 
his  studies  of  the  spring ;  the  soft  new  grass  and  pale  colouring 
of  the  earliest  flowers,  the  drenched  woods  and  shudderingly  fair 
skies  of  April,  appeal  to  his  beauty-loving  nature.  He  draws 
carefully  and  well. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  Chirrup  family  concerning  Edgar, 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  about  eleven,  painting  some  aconites  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 

It  was  a  chilly  day  in  February,  with  pale  yellow  sunshine 
glinting  through  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees. 

The  little  boy,  with  his  drawing-book  and  small  box  of  paints, 
was  kneeling  up  on  one  of  the  seats,  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
Flower  Path.  The  collar  of  his  overcoat  was  turned  up  to  his 
ears  and  his  cap  pulled  down  over  his  forehead.  Both  the  cap 
and  the  overcoat  were  much  too  big,  for  Master  George  Dolling 
—upon  whose  clothes  at  this  period  Master  Chirrup  held  a 
reversionary  interest — was  a  much  bigger,  fatter  boy. 

Chirrup  was  small,  but  of  sturdy  build,  and  the  hands  that 
held  the  drawing-book  were  broad  and  bony.  Without  being 
noticeably  out  of  proportion,  his  hands  were  exceptionally  big 
and  powerful  for  his  size.  More  than  one  caricaturist,  by  the 
way,  has  drawn  attention  to  this  peculiarity. 

He  had  nearly  finished  the  drawing  of  the  aconites  when  he 
was  conscious  of  being  overlooked.  Some  one  stooped  over  his 
shoulder,  and,  turning  his  head,  he  looked  up  into  the  face  of  an 
old    man.     He    was    tall,    spare,    bent,  and    somewhat   round- 
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shouldered  ;  he  wore  a  great  overcoat  and  old-fashioned  silk  hat, 
and  there  was  a  glimpse  of  wide  blue  tie  beneath  his  high, 
crumpled  collar. 

His  left  hand  was  hidden  by  a  warm  glove  ;  his  right  hand, 
with  which  he  pointed  to  the  boy's  drawing,  was  so  thin  as  to 
look  almost  transparent — claw-like — but  singularly  steady  in  a 
man  of  his  age  and  nervous,  delicate  physique. 

Edgar  Chirrup  looked  at  the  stranger  curiously.  His  face  was 
worn  and  deeply  wrinkled ;  his  straggling  beard  was  as  fine  as 
silk,  and  his  moustache  only  half  concealed  a  thin  but  mobile 
mouth,  the  fineness  of  its  shape  slightly  spoiled  by  an  old  scar. 
His  nose  was  big  and  well  modelled;  his  forehead  broad  and 
high ;  his  hair  silky  and  rather  long ;  his  eyes  as  blue  as  a 
summer  sky. 

Wonderful  eyes  !  Deep-set,  tender,  weary,  unspeakably  sad  j 
filled  with  the  inner  light  and  beauty  of  a  mysterious  soul; 
eyes  that  held,  in  their  clear  depths,  the  sinking  fire  of  passionate 
challenge  and  quickening  thought. 

He  took  the  brush  and  book  out  of  the  boy's  hand,  authori- 
tatively, and,  without  saying  a  word,  corrected  the  drawing, 
giving  an  impatient  little  click  with  his  tongue  at  the  poorness 
of  the  paints.  Then  he  asked  little  Chirrup  his  name  and  age. 
His  voice  was  very  pleasant,  but  languid,  and  he  did  not  pro- 
nounce the  letter  R  righdy.  He  said  Pwussian  blue,  instead  of 
Prussian. 

"  You  are  not  an  artist,  my  child,"  said  this  eccentric  stranger, 
giving  back  the  drawing-book. 

"Is  that  the  way  to  spell  aconite,  sir?"  asked  the  practical 
Chirrup,  who  always  labelled  his  drawings,  and  had  printed  the 
word  "  Akkonit  "  underneath  this  one. 

"  It  is  not  the  way  people  generally  spell  it,"  was  the  answer, 
"  but  that  doesn't  matter.  Your  way  is  refreshing  and  un- 
expected." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  an  artist." 

That  was  Chirrup's  next  speech,  in  reply  to  the  stranger's  first 
sentence. 

Brandish  will  not  mention  it  in  his  biography.  Chirrup  ought 
to  have  said,  "  I  mean  to  be  an  artist !  "  Then  the  stranger 
ought  to  have  said,  "  My  boy,  I  will  help  you  !  "  Then  Chirrup 
ought  to  have  realized  that  he  had  met  the  friend  of  his  life,  and 
"  from  that  day  " — to  quote  from  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Brandish 
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would  have  liked  to  write— ''Edgar  Chirrup  and  this  great  man 
were  dearer  to  each  other  than  father  and  son." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Edgar  added,    "  I   should  like  to  be  a 

clown." 

"With  a  chalked  face  and  an  ugly  mouth?"  asked  the  stranger, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise ;  but  before  Chirrup  could  answer  he  began 
to  praise  clowns,  talking  of  a  Mr.  Grimaldi,  of  whom  the  little 
boy  had  never  heard. 

Then  he  talked  of  a  pantomime  he  had  recently  seen,  at  Drury 
Lane,  with  furious,  but  momentary,  anger  and  disgust ;  then  of 
the  art  of  dancing,  in  words  of  delight  that  approached  rapture  ; 
then  of  the  way  that  dryads  danced  among  the  trees  ;  then  of  a 
certain  pretty  girl  who  had  tried  to  teach  him  to  polka  ;  then  of 
the  tiresome  modesty  of  snowdrops  that  always  look  on  the 
ground,  and  how  we  ought  to  love  fresh  flowers  better  than 
everlasting  flowers,  because  we  have  less  time  to  love  them  in ; 
then  of  the  iniquity  of  keeping  people  off  the  grass  by  means  of 
spiked  iron  railings — so  he  talked  fitfully  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
more  to  himself  than  to  the  boy,  and  all  the  time  with  a  sort  of 
whimsical  inconsequence,  as  if  his  mind  were  far  away. 

Chirrup  listened  attentively,  puzzled,  but  strangely  interested 
and  attracted,  for  a  boy  of  his  age,  in  phrases  and  words  of  which 
he  hardly  understood  a  third  part. 

Suddenly  the  stranger  stopped  speaking,  and  laid  one  of  his 
thin,  sensitive  hands  under  its  white,  crumpled  shirt-cuff,  on  little 
Chirrup's  shoulder. 

"Better  be  a  good  clown  than  a  poor  artist,"  he  said,  "but 
always  let  your  clowning  be  kind  and  merry  and  conscious. 
Never  be  a  dull,  unconscious  clown.  Turn  the  bitterness  of  life's 
remorse  and  the  strength  of  your  efforts  into  mirth  that  is 
innocent  of  evil  and  shrinks  from  the  cruelty  of  passion.  In 
brief — remain  a  boy  for  ever,  a  book  of  celestial  nonsense.  Puck 
in  the  sunshine  !  " 

He  looked  into  the  boy's  quaint,  thoughtful  face  for  a  minute, 
holding  him  by  the  chin,  and  smiling  at  his  intensely  serious 
expression. 

Then  he  gave  him  a  couple  of  half-crowns,  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  know  the  meaning  of  their  reverse  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  said  "  Good-bye." 

A  closed  carriage,  with  a  staid,  elderly  coachman  and  drawn 
by  a  quiet  white  horse,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  edge  of  the 
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road.  He  stepped  in  lightly,  banged  the  door,  and  leaned  out 
of  the  window  to  wave  his  hand  to  the  boy. 

A  couple  of  young  men  who  were  passing  by  looked  over  their 
shoulders  quickly,  and  then  stood  still  for  a  minute,  staring  after 
the  small  carriage. 

"  That  was  Ruskin,"  said  one  of  them. 

"  I  thought  I  recognized  the  old  man  !  "  exclaimed  the  other. 

Little  Chirrup  had  never  heard  of  Ruskin.  He  was  much 
more  impressed  by  the  gift  of  five  shillings  than  by  the  personality 
of  the  giver,  although  that  personality  had  had  its  effect  on  his 
quiet,  observant  nature. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  in  the  boyhood  of  his 
subject  which  Leo  Brandish  intends  to  use  as  an  illustration  of 
his  attraction  for  strangers.  If  Chirrup  is  conscious  of  this 
attraction — and  people  who  do  not  know  him  assert  that  he  is 
far  too  conceited  not  to  be — he  manages  to  hide  it,  or  treat  it  at 
the  most  as  part  of  his  stock-in-trade. 

Edgar  Chirrup,  it  has  been  said,  is  always  agreeable  to  meet, 
and  one  of  the  happiest-tempered,  most  genial  men  in  the 
theatrical  profession. 

He  is  very  popular  behind  the  curtain  ;  his  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  every  stage  charity ;  he  is  never  too  busy  to 
give  his  services,  or  a  subscription,  or  the  loan  of  his  theatre,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

The  obvious  points  of  his  career — the  "  local  colour  "  of  every 
actor's  career — will  find  no  place  in  the  following  pages.  There 
is  little  left  to  reveal  nowadays  of  life  on  the  stage.  So  many 
novels  have  dealt  with  the  subject. 

Rehearsals,  first  nights,  anecdotal  matter  of  provincial  land- 
ladies, agents'  offices,  wicked  West-end  managers  who  kiss  the 
heroine  at  a  first  interview — how  well  we  know  it  all,  either  in 
fiction,  or  in  fact  that  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Occasionally,  when  Chirrup  came  in  contact  with  well-known 
people — Sir  John  Lidgate,  Wynnard  Lovel,  and  others — we  will 
give  a  glimpse  of  how  they  affected  him  ;  his  friendship  with  the 
once  celebrated  Cyril  Hammersley  can  hardly  be  omitted,  or  the 
true  story  of  his  marriage ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  left  to  Mr. 
Brandish  to  write  the  history  of  Chirrup  as  an  actor,  with  the 
unnecessary  details  of  theatrical  life  seen  in  the  garish  footlights  ; 
Chirrup,  to  him,  is  always  performing — not  to  the  gallery,  but  to 
the  stalls ;  he  is  always  in  his  cap  and  bells  ;  he  is  always  "  made 
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up  " ;  he  is  always  light-hearted,  frivolous,  an  artificial  butterfly, 
a  bubble  on  champagne,  the  jester  of  an  idle  hour. 

Strip  away  the  tinsel,  turn  out  the  lights,  rub  off  the  paint, 
and  it  may  be  found  that  his  story  as  a  man  is  not  without 
interest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  true  and  sincere  record 
of  facts. 

Let  it  begin,  as  every  play  should  begin,  whether  it  is  good  or 
bad,  with  a  suitable  stage,  sufficient  light  to  identify  the  char- 
acters, and,  most  important  of  all,  a  kind  and  sympathetic 
audience. 
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CHAPTER   II 
The  entrance  of  Edgar  Chirrup. 

EDGAR  CHIRRUP  was  born  at  midnight  on  February  14, 
1871. 

Old  Mrs.  'Ardy,  who  assisted  a  youthful  doctor  on  an 
occasion  that  Chirrup's  biographer  will  be  forgiven  for  con- 
sidering important,  declared  that  he  was  "  a  little  Walentine." 

The  antiquity  of  Mrs.  'Ardy  will  be  seen  by  the  substitution 
of  the  letter  AV  for  V  at  the  beginning  of  the  saint's  name.  She 
was  a  Cockney  whose  own  youth  dated  from  the  early  days  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Cockney  writers,  whose  death  had  darkened 
the  world  less  than  a  year  before  the  birth  of  Chirrup. 

The  youthful  doctor,  who  had  set  up  his  red  lamp  at  the 
corner  of  the  street  only  a  few  months  previously,  had  never  seen 
such  an  old-faced,  tiny  baby.  Of  course  he  told  the  parents, 
according  to  custom,  that  it  was  a  remarkably  fine  child,  small 
perhaps,  but  very  strong  and  healthy.  He  was  a  young  doctor 
with  his  way  to  make,  and  first  patients,  however  poor,  must  be 
propitiated. 

Mrs.  'Ardy,  who  always  said  that  her  strong  points  were  age, 
experience,  and  bustle,  was  truly  representative  of  the  good  old 
days.  She  had  many  superstitions  of  a  bygone  age,  such  as 
refusing  to  open  windows,  clean  floors  or  make  beds  in  the 
morning,  or  wash  anything  that  could  possibly  be  left  unwashed. 
Mrs.  'Ardy  was  an  old  lady  of  perfect  repose,  sitting  still  for 
hours  at  a  stretch,  but  not  asleep. 

The  room  where  Edgar  Chirrup  first  saw  the  light — literally, 
a  flaring  gas-jet  at  one  a.m.  on  that  cold,  bleak  February 
morning — was  on  the  third  floor  of  an  old-fashioned  house  in 
Bayswater. 

His  parents,  with  their  young  family,  occupied  three  rooms  in 
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an  establishment  for  the  sale  of  second-hand  clothing,  kept  by  a 
Mrs.  Reuben,  her  son  and  daughter. 

The  room  was  rather  bare  of  furniture;  long  lace  curtains 
hung  at  the  rain-splashed  windows ;  the  floor  was  covered  with 
a  nailed-down  carpet,  brown  with  age  and  dirt ;  a  wide,  low  bed- 
stead, for  the  use  of  the  two  youngest  children,  Dick  and  Albert, 
was  placed  in  a  corner,  and  Lily's  cot  stood  by  the  side  of  her 
mother's  bed. 

Luxury  and  comfort  are,  like  all  other  possessions,  comparative, 
but  few  people  would  have  associated  such  words  with  the 
situation  of  Mrs.  Chirrup  lying,  in  her  exhaustion  and  weakness, 
in  the  mean  surroundings  of  her  poor  home.  But  she  was  both 
happy  and  content  in  the  physical  incapacity  to  help  herself. 
She  was  like  an  oarsman  who  has  long  pulled  against  the  stream, 
battling  with  wind  and  waves,  and  suddenly  finds  himself  drifting 
in  smooth  water. 

Mrs.  'Ardy,  whose  slovenly  ways  would  have  worried  her 
beyond  words  in  ordinary  circumstances,  was  kind  and  good- 
tempered  ;  it  was  inexpressibly  sweet  for  the  weary  woman  to  lie 
peacefully  in  her  bed,  watching  the  flickering  fire.  It  was 
delightful  to  be  given  food  that  she  herself  had  not  bought  and 
cooked.  It  was  wonderful  to  be  freed  from  the  hourly  anxiety 
and  noise  of  the  children. 

Ever  since  her  marriage,  eleven  years  before,  poor  Mrs.  Chirrup's 
only  holidays  had  been  these  brief  respites  after  the  arrival  of 
each  of  her  babies. 

She  sighed  at  the  quick  passing  of  the  days.  All  too  soon  she 
would  be  obliged  to  throw  off  her  langour,  dismiss  Mrs.  'Ardy, 
and  return  to  her  ordinary  life  of  work  and  trouble. 

Her  children,  at  any  time,  did  not  appeal  very  strongly  to 
Mrs.  Chirrup,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  she  always,  after  the 
first,  secretly  and  perpetually  dreaded  the  prospect  of  their 
advent— they  shadowed  her  days  even  before  there  was  any  sub- 
stance to  cast  the  shadow.  She  disliked  her  husband,  not 
actively  but  in  her  heart,  with  the  long-suffering,  secretive,  dull 
dislike  of  women  who  are  incapable  of  great  emotion,  either  of 
love  or  hate. 

She  rarely  quarrelled  with  him,  and  he  was  as  satisfied  with 
her  as  most  unimaginative,  selfish  men  are  satisfied  with  their 
wives.  Mr.  Chirrup  took  it  ill  that  there  should  be  such  a  large 
family  of  young  Chirrups,  not  attributing  the  grievance  to  "  the 
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Lord  " — as  his  father  had  done  in  similar  circumstances  before 
him — but  to  "  Fate,"  which  was  his  modern  way  of  shifting  the 
responsibility  off  his  own  shoulders. 

Edgar  was  the  youngest,  not  at  all  desired  by  either  of  his 
parents,  puny  and  small,  sadly  neglected  during  the  vital  first 
days  of  his  existence  by  old  Mrs.  'Ardy  ;  the  child  of  a  husband 
and  wife  who  were,  if  not  actively  antagonistic,  quite  incapable  of 
any  ennobling  love  for  each  other ;  without  any  worldly  advantages 
of  interested  relatives  or  prospective  education — such  was  the 
unpromising  opening  of  the  career  of  the  little  Walentine. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Mrs.  'Ardy,  Mrs.  Chirrup 
had  little  time  to  bestow  on  the  care  of  the  new  baby.  A  fort- 
night's dirt  had  to  be  removed,  first  of  all,  from  the  three  rooms, 
and  hardly  less  from  the  clothes  and  persons  of  the  five  other 
children. 

Mr.  Chirrup  was  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  a  watch- 
maker by  trade.  A  smooth-faced,  pompous,  self-satisfied  man, 
much  given  to  lengthy  conversations  with  strangers  on  political 
subjects ;  socialistic  in  theory,  conservative  and  autocratic  in 
domestic  life,  very  subservient  to  his  superiors. 

He  was  employed  by  a  jeweller  and  watchmaker  in  Notting 
Hill  High  Street,  a  comparatively  quiet  road  in  those  days, 
with  small,  unpretentious  little  shops,  within  easy  distance  of 
Kensington  Gardens. 

Mr.  Chirrup  sat  at  work,  in  one  corner  of  the  shop  window, 
from  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  till  seven  o'clock  at  night. 
He  was  pale,  round-shouldered,  and  unhealthy  in  appearance ; 
a  fairly  skilful  workman,  the  son  and  grandson  of  men  in  the 
same  trade. 

Edgar  Chirrup's  first  recollections  were  of  Kensington  Gardens. 
Long,  long  days — years  of  days  ! — in  Kensington  Gardens. 

He  was  always  accompanied  by  his  sister  Lily  and  the  two 
little  boys,  Dick  and  Albert.  The  family  possessed  an  old, 
three-wheeled  perambulator,  really  too  heavy  for  the  little  girl  to 
push.  Their  mother  dispatched  them  every  morning  in  the 
summer,  with  many  injunctions  to  "  mind  the  traffic."  She  was 
thankful  to  be  rid  of  them,  while  the  two  eldest  boys  were  at  school. 

Edgar  and  Albert  both  sat  in  the  pram,  and  Dick  helped  Lily 
to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  the  kerbs. 

Edgar  Chirrup,  who  was  such  an  absent-minded  man  in  many 
ways,  possessed  a  keen  memory  for  the  impressions  and  emotions 
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of  his  childhood.  He  could  clearly  remember  himself  at  two 
years  of  ago — few  of  us  can  see  farther  down  the  road  of  life 
behind  us  than  the  third  or  fourth  milestone — and  how  feeble 
his  legs  felt  as  he  sat  in  the  giddy  height  of  the  old  pram. 

The  consciousness  of  his  feeble  little  legs  was  bis  earliest 
physical  recollection,  followed  by  their  gradual  acquisition  of 
strength.     Walking  became  easy — running,  safe. 

Great  trees  and  very  long  grass  ;  flowers  to  be  stared  at  through 
railings ;  terrible  and  alarming  dogs ;  little  bits  of  broken  shell, 
difficult  to  pick  up  from  the  gravel  paths ;  a  long,  steep,  grassy 
hill ;  wide  tracks  of  marshy  land,  where  a  little  boy  might  be  lost 
forever ;  a  great  sheet  of  water,  flecked  with  sailing-boats  ;  end- 
lessly long,  dusty  paths  to  be  travelled  in  the  weariness  of 
twilight — these  were  his  first  mental  pictures  of  Kensington 
Gardens. 

Of  human  beings,  his  sister  Lily  held  the  foremost  place  in  his 
affections  and  in  every  association  of  childhood. 

A  delicate  child,  shy  and  diffident,  with  brown  eyes  as  soft 
and  liquid  as  a  gazelle's,  and  straight,  heavy  brown  hair,  with  a 
thin,  appealing  face  and  a  small,  wiry  body,  Lily  was  one  of  those 
little  women  who  are  old  in  character  and  self-reliance  long 
before  they  are  old  in  years.  She  was  a  responsible,  ultra- 
sensitive, devoted  litde  soul,  on  whose  weak  shoulders  the  family 
burdens  rested  almost  as  heavily  as  they  did  on  her  father  and 
mother. 

Lily,  taking  care  of  Dick  and  Albert  in  the  Gardens,  was  not 
unlike  a  nervous  little  hen  with  a  couple  of  rebellious  young 
cocks ;  she  screamed  directions  when  they  crossed  the  roads, 
threatened  them  continually  with  **p'licemen"  and  "keepers," 
and  even  belaboured  them  on  occasion  with  a  hoop-stick. 

Master  Edgar,  partly  owing  to  his  youth,  partly  to  his  naturally 
sweet  temper,  always  obeyed  and  respected  Lily's  orders. 

Once  in  the  safety  of  the  Gardens,  the  children  generally  found 
their  way  to  a  spot  overshadowed  with  cedar  trees,  little  fre- 
quented, although  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  broad  Middle 
\Valk.  There  was  only  one  path,  sheep  were  allowed  to  graze 
upon  the  long  grass,  and  the  back  of  a  row  of  big  houses — 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens— was  almost  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  little  people  by  a  tall  hedge. 

This  point  reached,  Lily  would  lift  the  baby  out  of  the  pram, 
bump  him  on  to  the  grass,  and  sit  down  herself  with  her  knitting, 
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or  her  doll's  clothes,  leaving  Dick  and  Albert  to  their  own 
amusements  and  quarrels. 

Lily  talked  incessantly  to  the  baby ;  she  repeated  the  con- 
versation of  her  father  and  mother  over  ways  and  means  ;  she 
pointed  out  the  waving  of  the  branches  and  the  habits  of  the 
sheep ;  she  told  long,  dull  stories  without  plot  or  interest. 

Sometimes,  in  an  adventurous  mood,  Lily  would  push  the 
heavy  pram  as  far  as  the  steep  hill  in  the  Broad  Walk,  or  to 
the  edge  of  the  Round  Pond,  where  they  watched  the  tall  reeds 
and  rank  grasses  swayed  by  the  wind  in  the  water;  or  to  the 
brink  of  the  old  well  made  famous  by  the  loss  of  a  wedding- 
ring  by  one  Richard  Feverel ;  or  they  wandered  into  the  wild 
and  mysterious  forest-land  that  lay  behind  the  two  flower-paths 
that  skirt  the  Kensington  Road,  and  there,  perchance,  they 
listened  to  the  nightingale  and  cuckoo,  for  there  is  a  true  record 
of  those  ancient  times  that  proves  they  were  heard  in  Kensington 
Gardens  in  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

On  rare  occasions,  when  Mr.  Chirrup  had  been  moved  to  give 
Lily  a  penny,  she  spent  it  at  a  Httle  house  just  within  the  entrance 
to  the  Broad  Walk  at  the  Bayswater  end,  kept  by  a  woman  with 
jet-black  eyes,  who  had  a  swarm  of  children  with  jet-black  eyes, 
who  gave  her  a  big  bag  of  sweets,  smaller  than  pins'  heads,  called 
"  hundreds  and  thousands,"  or  two  long  sticks  of  liquorice  to  be 
soaked  in  water. 

None  of  the  children  really  liked  Hquorice,  but  Lily  bought  it 
on  the  same  principle  as  her  mother  bought  cabbages — you  got 
a  great  deal  for  your  money. 

When  the  little  Walentine  was  old  enough  to  walk  with  the 
other  children,  his  mother  exchanged  the  pram  for  a  mangle,  a 
long-felt  want  in  the  Chirrup  household.  Edgar  had  grown  from 
a  weakling  into  a  sturdy,  rather  thick-set  little  boy.  Lily's  devotion 
grew  with  the  years.  He  might  have  been  her  own  baby,  instead 
of  her  mother's,  for  all  the  old-fashioned  care  and  attention 
she  bestowed  upon  him.  The  attachment  between  them  w^as 
extraordinarily  strong. 

It  never  occurred  to  Mr.  Chirrup  or  his  wife  that  their  oldest 
and  youngest  children  were  at  all  exceptional.  They  did  not  see, 
or  understand,  the  sympathy  that  existed  between  them,  with 
a  certain  thoughtfulness  and  beauty  of  character  in  the  girl  and 
a  quaint,  silent  observation  and  shrewdness  in  the  boy  that  made 
them  different  from  their  brothers. 
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Lily  at  fourteen  was  a  pale,  too  thin,  overworked  little  drudge, 
with  her  big  gazelle  eyes  and  long  straight  hair.  Her  mother 
wished  her  to  go  into  service,  dreading,  at  the  same  time,  the 
loss  of  her  help  at  home.  Her  father  frequently  talked  of  the 
necessity  of  Lily  finding  adequate  employment — he  always  used 
long  words — but  the  poor  child  was  entirely  ignorant  of  how 
to  set  about  it. 

It  was  terrible,  she  felt,  to  be  a  burden  on  her  parents,  but  who 
would  clean  the  windows,  darn  the  boys'  socks,  do  the  marketing, 
carry  up  the  coals  from  the  cellar — all  the  numberless  labours 
that  filled  her  days?  More  than  all,  who  would  take  care  of 
Eddy  ?     How  could  she  live  without  him  ? 

John,  the  eldest  son,  had  already  started  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world  as  an  errand-boy,  being  employed  at  the  shop  where 
his  father  worked.  Intelligent  and  sharp,  insolent,  thick-skinned, 
self-confident,  but  no  fool,  he  early  displayed  the  qualities  that 
went  to  the  making  of  such  a  clever,  successful  man  of  business 
as  Mr.  John  Chirrup  proved  himself  to  be  in  later  life. 

Robert,  the  second  boy,  was  still  engaged  in  learning  nothing 
at  school.     Dick  and  Albert  were  very  small  children. 

The  possibility  of  Lily  leaving  home  never  occurred  to  her 
brothers.  She  was  interwoven  with  every  hour  of  Edgar's  day. 
Directly  he  woke  in  his  old  cot  beside  her  bed  he  would  scramble 
to  his  feet  to  give  her  his  morning  greeting,  pressing  the  palms 
of  his  little  hands  over  her  eyes  and  drawing  them  away  again 
with  a  merry  cry. 

He  liked  to  play  with  the  Jong,  thick  plait  of  her  hair.  He 
never  went  into  a  room,  after  being  parted  from  her  if  only  for 
five  minutes,  without  the  question,  "Where's  mine  'Illy?" 

It  was  old  Mrs.  'Ardy,  who  occasionally  visited  Mrs.  Chirrup, 
who  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  suitable  situation,  as  her 
father  called  it,  for  Edgar  Chirrup's  sister. 

Mrs.  'Ardy  combined  her  work  as  a  nurse  with  engagements  as 
a  charwoman.  One  of  the  places  where  she  was  employed,  in 
the  latter  capacity,  was  Acacia  Villa,  Wellington  Grove,  Brixton. 

The  refined  and  happy  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DolHng  and  the 
Misses  Dolling  was  in  need  of  a  servant,  and  Mrs.  'Ardy  recom- 
mended Lily  Chirrup. 

One  of  the  Miss  Dollings  made  a  journey  to  Bayswater  to 
interview  the  parents ;  a  long  and  hazardous  journey  by  omnibus, 
as  Miss  Dolling  considered  short-distance  trains  dangerous  and 
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vulgar.     She  was  a  severe  young  lady  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty, 
of  the  hour-glass  type  of  figure. 

She  put  Mrs.  Chirrup  through  a  long  examination  as  to  her 
family  and  affairs,  religious  beliefs,  and  views  on  the  up-bringing 
of  girls.  Mrs.  Chirrup  went  through  the  ordeal  with  success, 
being  quite  shrewd  enough  to  give  the  answers  expected  of  her, 
although  she  was  a  little  tired  before  it  was  over,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  obliged  to  keep  standing  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Dolling,  who,  like  Royalty,  knew  that  it  was  beneath  her  dignity 
to  sit  down  with  inferiors. 

Lily  was  then  summoned,  and  appeared,  very  shy  and  frightened, 
with  Master  Edgar  in  attendance. 

Edgar  looked  boldly  and  curiously  at  the  strange  lady  in  her 
full-flounced  skirt  and  small  chip  bonnet,  but  she  had  a  grey, 
hard  eye,  repellent  to  the  child.  He  felt  how  Lily  was  trembling, 
and  instinctively  tightened  the  grasp  of  his  little  hand  on  hers, 
pressing  close  to  her  side. 

Miss  Dolling  disapproved  of  the  girl's  name.  Mrs.  Chirrup 
laid  the  blame  on  her  absent  husband,  who  was  responsible  for  all 
the  children's  names.  Miss  Dolling  disapproved  of  Lily's  hair. 
Mrs.  Chirrup  guaranteed  that  "  it  could  be  screwed  up  so  tight 
that  she  would  think  there  was  nothing  of  it." 

Lily  stood,  during  the  discussion  and  final  settlement  of  terms, 
with  drooping  eyelids  and  twitching  fingers.  Not  so,  Master 
Edgar.  He  stared  unbhnkingly  at  the  unknown  lady,  taking  in 
every  detail  of  her  appearance,  from  the  points  of  her  narrow 
boots  to  the  crown  of  her  bonnet,  from  the  large  gold  brooch  at 
her  collar  to  the  thin  line  of  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  her  skirt. 

When  she  went  away,  having  purchased  as  it  were  the  body 
and  soul  of  Lily  Chirrup  for  the  princely  sum  of  six  pounds  per 
annum,  Edgar  entertained  the  family  with  a  pert,  parrot-like 
imitation  of  her  walk  and  the  way  she  jerked  her  head  forward 
with  a  hard,  unnecessary  little  cough.  He  had  a  trick  of  mimicry 
that  was  only  known  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship, 
being  outwardly  a  stolid,  particularly  quiet  little  boy. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  Master  Edgar,  in  his  little  long- 
bodied  tunic,  apeing  the  carriage  and  deportment — as  she  herself 
would  have  expressed  it — of  Miss  DolHng,  his  chubby  cheeks 
sucked  in  to  give  an  impression  of  the  young  lady's  thin  face,  his 
full,  red,  childish  lips  drawn  into  a  downward  curve,  and  his  little 
nose  puckered  for  a  sniff  of  disdain. 
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Mrs.  Chirrup  gave  a  scream  of  laughter,  insisting  on  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  performance  when  Mr.  Chirrup  came  in  to  tea. 
Lily  laughed  too. 

She  seemed  delighted,  in  her  quiet  way,  with  the  prospect  of 
earning  her  own  living  at  Acacia  Villa,  Wellington  Grove,  Brixton 
A  small  advance  on  her  first  quarter's  wages  enabled  her  mother 
to  buy  the  material  for  one  new  cotton  frock,  a  cap  and  apron. 
A  black  stuff  frock  being  "  absolutely  essential,"  as  Miss  Dolling 
said,  Mrs.  Chirrup  was  obliged  to  adapt  an  old  gown  of  her  own 
in  which,  as  she  thought  it  wasteful  to  take  out  any  of  the  super- 
fluous material,  the  girl  looked  from  the  waist  downwards  like  a 
black  barrel  supported  on  tiny  feet. 

Her  black  mantle,  also  belonging  to  Mrs.  Chirrup,  was  on  an 
equally  big  scale,  and  an  ordinary  coal-scuttle  is  small  compared 
with  the  black  bonnet  that  extinguished  her  unoffending  head. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  grotesque,  pitiful  little  walking  funeral  of 
a  general  servant  as  Lily  Chirrup  on  the  day  she  left  home  ? 

This  was  not  at  all  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Dolling  and  her 
daughters.  They  were  blind  to  the  absurdity  and  the  sadness 
of  it.  The  young  ladies  approved  of  ugly  (they  called  them 
suitable)  clothes  for  servant-girls,  as  befitting  the  uncomfortable 
position  in  life  in  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  place  them. 

Lily  was  more  than  satisfied  with  her  outfit,  and  not  a  word 
passed  her  lips  of  nervous  dread  of  her  new  life.  She  listened 
attentively  to  her  father's  advice  on  behaviour  becoming  a  young 
woman  to  her  superiors,  and  to  her  mother's  more  practical  hints 
as  to  propitiating  her  mistress.. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  a  single  word  of  the  difficulties  and 
possible  dangers  that  too  often  beset  a  young  and  ignorant  girl 
thrown  on  her  own  resources. 

A  certain  bustle  and  not  unpleasurable  excitement  pervaded 
the  house.  Any  change,  whether  it  is  a  departure,  or  a  birth,  or 
a  funeral,  is  welcome  in  the  monotony  of  poor  people's  lives. 

Old  Mrs.  'Ardy  frequently  called  in  to  assist  Mrs.  Chirrup, 
passed  her  time  in  drinking  innumerable  cups  o'  tea  and  pro- 
phesying a  brilliant  future  for  Lily— such  as  Mrs.  DolHng  depart- 
ing this  life  and  the  widower  bestowing  his  hand  and  Acacia 
Villa  on  the  little  servant,  or  the  arrival  of  a  rich  relative  from 
"  Ingia,"  who  would  take  her  back  with  him  '*  to  ride  on  a 
elephant,  and  be  waited  on,  hand  and  foot,  by  black  slaves,"  with 
other  highly  probable  contingencies. 
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Edgar  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  little  farewell  supper,  for  he 
displayed  early  in  life  his  appreciation  of  good  company,  in  spite 
of  his  innate  love  of  solitude. 

It  was  a  modest  little  supper,  befitting  the  Chirrup  exchequer. 
Mrs.  'Ardy,  extracting  winkles  from  their  shells  with  a  large  pin, 
displayed  a  skill  and  energy  that  were  surprising.  Edgar  watched 
her,  fascinated,  but  when  she  offered  him  a  particularly  fine 
specimen  he  pushed  it  away  with  very  frank  disgust. 

"  I'd  make  him  eat  every  vinkle  on  the  plate,  if  he  belonged 
to  me,  drat  him  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  'Ardy,  who  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian. 

Mrs.  Chirrup  knew,  from  experience,  that  it  had  long  been 
beyond  her  power  to  "  make  "  her  youngest  son  do  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved,  although  coaxing  and  a  pretence  of  tears 
would  generally  conquer  his  obstinacy. 

Lily  was  more  than  usually  silent  all  the  evening  ;  she  looked 
slowly  round  the  room  now  and  again  with  her  patient  brown 
eyes,  as  if  she  wished  to  impress  every  detail  on  her  mind. 
It  was  a  poor  room  enough,  shabbily  furnished,  but  to  the  girl 
it  represented  all  the  interests  of  her  narrow  world. 

Children  feel,  but  rarely  dive  into,  an  undercurrent  of  emotion 
that  is  eddying  round  them.  Edgar  often  glanced  at  Lily, 
vaguely  suspecting  her  inner  thoughts ;  he  asked  her  more 
than  once — "  Are  you  'appy,  Lily  ?  "  a  favourite  question  of  his, 
but  he  was  quickly  reassured  by  her  smiles  and  nods. 

After  he  had  been  in  bed  for  hours  and  hours,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  the  little  boy  was  awakened  by  a  low  sound  and  a  slight, 
peculiar  shaking  of  his  bed.  The  room  was  quite  dark,  except 
for  a  bar  of  light,  reflected  from  the  upper  window  of  the  opposite 
house,  across  the  ceiling. 

He  lay  perfectly  still,  not  at  all  frightened,  listening  to  the  low 
sound  and  conscious  of  the  weight  of  an  arm  thrown  over 
him,  while  a  face,  pressed  down  upon  his  pillow,  felt  warm  and 
wet  against  his  neck.  It  was  Lily,  whose  sobs  were  shaking  his 
little  bed. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Lily  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  minute,  in  a  loud 
but  sleepy  voice. 

''  Hush,  Eddy  !  Don't  wake  the  boys  !  "  she  whispered  ;  then, 
after  another  pause — "  I'm  going  away,  and  I  can't  bear  it  ! " 

He  put  up  a  hand  to  her  hair  which  tickled  his  ear,  then 
he  turned  his  face  on  the  pillow,  and  they  kissed  each  other. 
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"  Don't  cry,  Lily  !  "  he  said. 

He  might  as  well  have  told  her,  just  then,  not  to  breathe. 
Her  pent-up  tears  streamed  down  her  face  in  the  darkness  and 
her  suppressed  sobs  still  shook  the  bed. 

After  a  long  while,  during  which  Edgar  had  had  time  to 
discover  that  the  bar  of  light  on  the  ceiling  was  the  shape  of  a 
kite,  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  very  carefully  and  noiselessly, 
to  avoid  waking  the  other  children,  pulled  her  bed  quite  close 
to  his. 

"Now  I  can  put  my  arms  round  you,  Eddy,  while  you  go  to 
sleep,"  she  whispered.     "  Will  you,  darling  ?  " 

"Yes,  Lily  ! "  he  answered,  first  groping  for,  and  finding,  an  old 
wooden-faced,  armless  doll  that  always  shared  his  couch. 

His  sister  put  her  arms  round  him,  and,  both  lying  at  the 
edges  of  the  narrow  beds,  he  was  able  to  rest  comfortably 
against  her  shoulder,  although  he  still  felt  how  her  sobs  shook 
them  both. 

He  quickly  fell  asleep,  but  clearly  remembered  that  night  long 
after  the  events  and  the  days  that  came  before  and  followed  after 
were  misty  and  half- forgotten. 

It  was  as  if  the  love  of  his  gentle  sister  had  awakened  within 
him,  child  as  he  was,  a  far,  faint  consciousness  of  the  Creator  of 
all  innocent  and  selfless  love. 


CHAPTER   III 

Treats  of  a  genteel  family,  and  of  how  young  Chirrup  fought  young 
George. 

MRS.  DOLLING,  the  lady  of  Acacia  Villa,  Wellington 
Grove,  Brixton,  was  the  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman. 
This  fact  may  be  said  to  have  pervaded  the  lives  and  education 
of  the  three  Miss  Dollings. 

Their  only  brother,  George,  was  a  married  man  in  an  Acacia 
Villa  of  his  own,  at  the  time  of  Lily's  advent.  She  only  knew 
him  as  a  frequent  visitor.  He  struck  her,  on  the  first  of  these 
occasions,  as  the  masculine  counterpart  of  his  eldest  sister.  Miss 
Margaret.  If  Mr.  George's  bushy,  short  whiskers  had  been 
removed  and  he  could  have  dressed  in  one  of  Miss  Margaret's 
flounced  skirts,  and  if  Miss  Margaret  had  taken  off  her  cap  and 

donned  Mr.  George's  pegtop No  !  the  picture  conjured  up 

in  one's  mind  is  unbecoming  the  strict  propriety  of  Acacia  Villa  ; 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  brother  and  sister  resembled  each  other 
in  features  and  voice. 

The  second  sister.  Miss  Fanny,  was  secretly  of  a  wild  and 
roving  disposition.  She  had  been  known  to  attend  Penny 
Readings  or  local  concerts  all  by  herself,  and  she  made  a  point  of 
buying  the  "  Family  Herald  "  every  week  ;  but  she  always  removed 
the  outer  cover  before  reading  that  romantic  and  sentimental 
sheet  in  public. 

Miss  Fanny  wrote  verses,  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  in 
April  and  the  habits  of  lambs  being  the  chief  sources  of  her 
inspiration. 

She  had  once  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  well-bred,  well- 
educated  young  man  who  had  been  considered  by  the  family  of 
inferior  social  position,  his  father  happening  to  be  a  retail  trades- 
man in  the  same  goods  as  Mr.  Dolling   had   formerly  handled 
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wholesale,  and  the  match  was  broken  off.  Although  it  had  all 
taken  place  years  ago,  the  family  never  alluded  to  the  young  man 
in  the  presence  of  Miss  Fanny,  but  it  was  still  discussed  with 
interest  behind  her  back  as  *'  that  unfortunate  affair." 

Miss  Sarah,  the  youngest  sister,  was  capable  and  practical ;  she 
did  the  housekeeping  *'  under  Mamma's  supervision,"  and  spent  her 
leisure  time  in  district  visiting.  Miss  Sarah  was  genuinely  kind 
and  charitable,  and  it  was  not  her  fault  that  environment  and 
lack  of  education  had  narrowed  her  naturally  generous  emotions. 
She  did  not  understand  that  her  hard,  critical  eye — observed  and 
duly  noted  by  Master  Edgar  Chirrup — was  more  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  affection  and  gratitude  in  her  district  than  the  natural 
depravity  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Dolling  was  a  very  old  gentleman  with  a  long  upper  lip, 
not  unlike  an  amiable,  aged  horse  ;  he  always  wore  black  clothes 
and  an  old-fashioned  black  satin  stock,  and  a  thick  gold  watch- 
chain.  The  merits  of  the  watch  at  the  end  of  the  chain — a  forty- 
guinea  repeater — and  the  ease  with  which  he  could  read  small 
print  without  spectacles  were  the  principal  topics  of  interest  to  old 
Mr.  Dolling. 

Acacia  Villa  was  scrupulously  clean  and  tidy.  Lily  Chirrup's 
superior  officer,  the  cook,  was  a  martinet.  Even  old  Mrs.  'Ardy, 
during  her  periodical  visits  as  charwoman,  worked  hard  under  her 
command.  Much  of  the  cook's  favourite  ingredients,  pepper  and 
mustard,  with  a  plentiful  dash  of  vinegar,  seemed  to  have  been 
absorbed  into  her  own  disposition. 

Lily  and  the  housemaid'  shared  a  small  apartment  in  the 
basement,  for  Acacia  Villa  was  not  big  enough  for  a  bedroom  at 
the  top  of  the  house  to  be  spared  for  minor  retainers.  The  girl's 
only  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  was  obtained  by  an  occasional 
glimpse  out  of  window,  and  as  much  as  could  be  seen  up  the 
area  steps. 

The  cook,  as  became  her  years  and  higher  position,  had  every 
other  Sunday  at  liberty.  Lily  was  allowed  to  go  out  once  a 
month.  If  anybody  had  suggested  to  Mrs.  Dolling  that  a  little 
outdoor  exercise  once  in  four  weeks  was  hardly  enough  to  benefit 
the  health  of  a  young  girl,  the  old  lady  would  have  truthfully 
replied  that  she  herself,  with  the  exception  of  attending  church, 
never  took  any  outdoor  exercise  at  all. 

She  considered  fresh  air  not  absolutely  unnecessary,  but  only 
to  be  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  positively  dangerous  at  night. 
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Curtains  were  drawn,  shutters  closed,  and  long  thin  bolsters,  like 
red  snakes,  were  placed  at  any  points  where  draughts  were  to  be 
dreaded. 

Lily  was  re-named  Eliza  on  entering  service.  It  was  Miss 
Sarah's  suggestion. 

"  Lily  is  such  an  unsuitable  name  for  any  young  girl  in  her 
position,"  she  said. 

*'  I  think  you  said  she  was  named  after  a  relative  of  her  father," 
said  Miss  Fanny,  in  her  plaintive  voice.  "  Doesn't  that  show  a 
pleasant  family  affection  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  always  maintain  the  lower  classes  are  not  devoid  of 
family  affection,"  agreed  her  sister,  who  considered  herself  as  a 
district  visitor  an  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  lower 
classes;  "it  is  their  thriftlessness  and  independence  that  I  com- 
plain of,"  she  concluded,  touching  a  favourite  topic. 

"  It's  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  my  dear,"  put  in 
Mrs.  Dolling,  glancing  up  from  her  wool-work — magenta  geraniums 
on  a  yellow  ground  ;  "all  the  young  people  of  the  present  day 
are  far  too  independent  and  self-willed.  There  is  no  restraint, 
no  respect,  no  repose.     Their  one  idea  is  to  be  gadding  about." 

"  Ah  !  very  true,"  assented  old  Mr.  Dolling,  who  was  sitting  by 
the  fire,  with  his  handkerchief  over  his  head,  while  he  compla- 
cently twiddled  his  thumbs.  "  Why  do  young  people  want  to  go 
out  of  doors  at  all  ?  It's  far  better  for  them  to  stop  at  home  and 
get  to  bed  early." 

"  I  am  sure  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  our  girls,  papa," 
said  his  wife. 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  old  Mr.  Dolling;  "God  bless  my  soul, 
no!" 

Lily  Chirrup,  or  Eliza,  showed  no  inclination  to  be  indepen- 
dent. Even  the  cook,  born  tyrant  as  she  was,  wished  the  girl 
had  a  little  more  spirit.  Only  once,  in  all  her  service  at  Acacia 
Villa,  was  Lily  guilty  of  an  action  that  awakened  the  wrath  of 
Miss  Sarah,  and  then  she  was  caught,  to  use  that  young  lady's 
rather  strong  expression,  "  red-handed  in  the  act." 

These  were  the  circumstances.  Cook  had  set  a  mouse-trap ; 
not  a  modern  trap  that  ends  the  life  of  the  mouse  with  a  merciful 
steel  spring,  but  a  kind  of  little  cage,  baited  with  a  bit  of  cheese. 
The  Chirrup  family,  having  always  had  one  or  more  cats  in  the 
house,  had  never  needed  a  mouse-trap. 

It  was  the  first  time  Lily  had  seen  one  in  action.     The  mouse 
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happened  to  be  caught  late  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  time  when  cook 
was  about  to  change  her  dress,  so  that  it  was  not  convenient  for 
her  to  drown  the  victim  at  once.  She  put  the  trap  on  a  shelf, 
and  Lily  was  left  alone  with  it. 

At  first  she  turned  her  back  on  the  shelf  and  pretended  the 
trap  was  not  there.  After  a  few  minutes,  however,  curiosity 
made  her  look  at  it.  She  crept  forward  slowly,  with  the  un- 
accountable physical  sensation  of  disgust  or  fear  that  makes  a 
woman  squeal,  before  she  can  stop  herself,  at  the  sight  of  a 
mouse. 

She  peeped  between  the  bars  of  the  trap,  and  the  little  mouse 
peeped  out  at  her.  She  saw  how  bright  and  clear  its  eyes  were, 
how  soft  and  pretty  its  fur.  A  mouse,  like  a  lion,  is  not  alarming 
behind  bars. 

The  cook  meant  to  drown  the  little  helpless  thing.  Lily,  who 
loved  all  helpless  things,  suddenly  felt  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  it  killed. 

She  lifted  the  trap  off  the  shelf  quickly  and  nervously,  her 
hands  shaking,  put  it  on  the  floor,  and  very  carefully  lifted  the 
shutter  at  the  back,  forgetting  that  the  mouse  had  no  room  to 
turn  round,  even  if  it  understood  that  it  was  free  to  escape.  She 
was  obliged  to  give  the  .trap  a  shake.  Then  there  was  a  scraping 
of  tiny  feet,  a  brown  flash  across  the  floor,  and  the  mouse  was 
gone. 

At  that  very  moment  Miss  Sarah  and  the  cook  walked  into  the 
kitchen.  The  girl  kneeling  on  the  floor,  her  facial  expression, 
and  the  empty  trap  told  their  tale. 

Lily  did  not  attempt  to  defend  herself.  She  agreed  with  cook 
that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  be  overrun  and  eaten  alive 
by  rats  and  mice.  She  was  unable,  cross-examined  by  Miss 
Sarah,  to  give  any  rational  explanation  of  her  conduct.  She 
might  have  pleaded  that  the  imprisonment  of  the  little  mouse 
had  awakened  a  fellow-feeling  of  sympathy  in  her  mind,  but 
neither  her  mistress  nor  the  cook  would  have  seen  the  connection. 

Miss  Sarah  discussed  the  matter  very  much  in  the  tone  of  a 
general  rebuking  a  young  officer  who  had  allowed  an  important 
enemy  to  escape  ;  but  Miss  Fanny  said  she  could  understand  the 
impulse,  and  even  tried  to  immortalize  the  incident  in  verse. 
But  a  mouse  being  an  unpoetical  subject,  besides  suggesting 
*'  Dickory,  dickory  dock,  the  mouse  ran  up  the  clock,"  she 
ultimately  turned  it  into  a  dove. 
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That  such  a  trifling  fault,  for  she  never  defeated  the  ends  of 
justice  again,  should  have  cost  Lily  many  bitter  tears,  would  no 
doubt  have  distressed  even  the  severe  Miss  Sarah. 

The  days  in  Acacia  Villa  were  all  of  the  same  pattern.  Every- 
body was  punctual,  orderly,  and  quiet.  The  young  ladies  dressed 
alike,  were  of  the  same  opinions — on  such  essential  matters  as 
church  doctrine,  the  flavouring  of  jelly,  and  unquestioned  wisdom 
of  papa — and  shared  their  friends  as  they  shared  their  pocket- 
money. 

They  were  all  devoted  to  their  brother,  Mr.  George  of  the 
bushy  whiskers,  and  very  critical  of  Mrs.  George.  It  is  to  be 
surmised  that  Mrs.  George  had  accepted  her  husband  on  the 
business  principle  adopted  by  many  young  ladies  of  no  reasonable 
off'er  refused,  for  she  was  of  a  lively,  free-and-easy  disposition, 
the  antithesis  of  a  Dolling.  A  handsome  appearance  and  a  small 
fortune  in  her  own  right  easily  explained  Mr.  George's  choice  of 
her.  They  had  one  boy,  George  the  third,  who  was  spoilt  and 
adored  by  his  mamma,  grandmamma,  and  aunts. 

Lily  was  interested  in  Master  George,  because  he  was  about 
the  same  age  and  size  as  her  own  little  brother,  but  the  young 
gentleman  did  not  improve  on  close  acquaintance. 

He  was  a  fat,  obstinate  little  boy,  with  as  long  an  upper  lip  as 
his  grandpapa  Dolling,  and  round,  pufly  cheeks.  Afraid  of  his 
father,  he  tyrannized  without  mercy  over  his  mother,  knowing 
that  her  continual  threat,  "  I'll  tell  your  papa  ! "  would  never 
be  fulfilled.  He  alternately  wheedled  and  bullied  his  three 
aunts. 

Absurd  as  it  may  seem,  Lily  was  afraid  of  him.  He  knew 
instinctively  that  any  attempt  to  ill-use  the  cook  would  meet  with 
instant  retribution,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  new  inmate 
of  Acacia  Villa  was  too  good-tempered,  or  too  nervous,  or  too 
poor-spirited  to  retaliate. 

He  lurked  in  corners  to  pounce  out  upon  her,  unperceived  by 
his  relatives ;  he  liked  to  seize  her  by  the  hand  and  give  her 
arm  a  vicious  twist,  or  pull  her  hair,  or  slyly  kick  her  on  the 
ankles. 

No  one  but  his  victim  suspected  the  little  wretch,  for  he  was 
quick  and  cunning,  and  his  stolid  face  never  changed  in  expression. 
He  did  not  associate  with  children  of  his  own  age,  so  that  he  had 
yet  to  find  his  level. 

Lily  went  home  every  month  to  see  her  family  at  Bayswater. 
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It  was  always  made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  Her  eyes, 
sharpened  by  absence,  only  too  plainly  saw  the  poverty,  hardship, 
and  dreariness  of  her  parents'  life,  although  Mr.  Chirrup  remained 
as  stout  and  bland  as  ever,  and  Mrs.  Chirrup  violently  tugged  and 
pulled  as  of  old  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

John,  the  oldest  boy,  had  given  up  his  first  situation  for  a 
better  one,  having  succeeded  in  passing  on  his  original  job  to 
his  brother  Robert.  He  was  now  employed  by  an  oil  and 
colourman,  partly  as  errand  boy,  partly  as  shop  assistant.  Dick 
and  Albert  were  at  school. 

Edgar,  his  sister  discovered,  had  formed  a  great  friendship  with 
the  landlady,  Mrs.  Reuben,  her  son  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  Reuben  was  a  very  short,  square,  middle-aged  Jewess, 
inclined  to  be  down  at  heel  and  rather  dirty,  but  with  a  taste 
for  bright-coloured  gowns  and  much  jewellery.  Her  son,  a  big- 
nosed  youth  with  the  unfathomable  eyes,  olive  skin,  and  fine, 
glossy  hair  of  his  race,  had  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  the 
busmess  since  he  was  old  enough  to  go  into  partnership  with  his 
mother.  The  girl,  Ada,  closely  resembled  Mrs.  Reuben  in  taste 
and  appearance,  with  the  advantage  of  added  height.  She  was 
still  at  the  age  of  bloom  and  beauty,  and  Lily  Chirrup  looked, 
beside  her,  like  a  poor  little  weed  by  an  opening  damask  rose. 

The  Reubens  were  attached  to  Edgar  Chirrup  for  his  own 
sake  and  he  was  attached  to  them,  but  the  great  attraction  lay  in 
their  stock-in-trade.  He  was  not  fond  of  dressing  up  in  the  way 
a  little  girl  is  fond  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  looking  in  the  glass,  but 
because  it  enabled  him  to  pretend.  "  Let's  pretend !  "  had 
become  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  playtime.  Mrs.  Reuben 
occasionally  purchased  a  basket  of  old  theatrical  costumes,  and 
then  the  little  boy  lived  in  a  state  of  happiness  that  only  child- 
hood knows. 

His  brothers,  Dick  and  Albert,  did  not  share  his  amusements. 
They  preferred  each  other's  society  and  rarely  entered  the 
wonderland  of  Edgar's  choosing. 

There  was  a  big  store-room  behind  the  parlour,  at  the  back  of 
Mrs.  Reuben's  shop.  Uncarpeted,  with  old  green  linen  blinds 
at  the  dingy  windows,  musty  and  airless,  it  was  not,  to  an 
ordinary  observer,  a  particularly  cheerful  place.  There  were 
flower-pots,  with  the  skeletons  of  creeping-jennies  and  geraniums 
withered  long  ago,  on  the  window-sills.  Rows  of  shelves  were 
filled  with  big  cardboard  boxes  and  brown-paper  parcels.     Cob- 
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webs  festooned  the  corners  of  the  blackened  ceih'ng,  and  at  night 
it  was  a  popular  recreation-ground  for  black-beetles. 

The  room  was  used  by  Mrs.  Reuben  for  packing  and  un- 
packing goods.  It  was  there  little  Edgar  was  allowed  to  amuse 
himself.     That  he  became  extremely  dirty  was  a  detail. 

Never  having  had  any  books,  and  few  toys,  all  his  solitary 
games  were  his  own  invention,  and  naturally  turned  to  mimicry 
of  everything  he  had  seen  or  heard. 

If  a  grown-up  person  with  the  imagination  of  a  child — and 
there  are  a  few  of  them  in  the  world — had  looked  in  at  one  of 
the  grimy  windows  he  would  have  seen  brave  sights. 

For  instance,  tarnished  epaulettes  on  the  shoulders  and  a  rusty 
claymore  clanking  along  the  floor  behind  him  turned  the  little 
boy  into  the  general  of  an  army,  often  killing  with  his  own  hands 
whole  regiments  of  the  foe;  in  a  trailing  silk  skirt  and  white  kid 
gloves  (half  a  dozen  sizes  too  big)  he  became  a  grand  lady  who 
refreshed  herself  with  make-believe  cake  and  lemonade  ;  a  gilt 
crown  made  him  a  king,  with  an  old  trunk  for  a  throne  ;  a  big 
white  sheet  was  the  cause  of  an  even  greater  transformation,  for 
then  he  became  a  boat  sailing  over  the  Round  Pond  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  All  these  games  were  seriously  played,  for  he  was 
generally  very  grave. 

When  Lily  returned  home  every  month,  the  proud  possessor 
of  half  a  sovereign,  the  brother  and  sister  were  moved  to  the 
depths  of  feeling.  Her  kindness,  her  soft  voice — more  subdued, 
more  soft  than  ever  after  the  training  in  quietude  at  Acacia 
Villa — her  patience  and  affection  made  her  different,  to  the  boy, 
from  everybody  else  in  the  world. 

She  affected  no  other  member  of  the  family  in  the  same  way, 
although  they  were  all  very  fond  of  her.  He  unconsciously 
idealised  the  simple  girl,  or  else  he  saw,  with  a  child's  intuition, 
her  own  unconscious,  spiritual  beauty.  It  was  during  her  third 
visit  home  that  she  taught  him  the  Lord's  Prayer — the  only 
prayer  he  learned  as  a  child. 

Lily  often  talked  of  God  to  Edgar,  but  to  no  one  else.  Her 
faith  was  of  that  simple,  unquestioning  quality  that  seems  to 
spring  in  the  heart  of  innocence  and  youth  like  a  clear  fountain. 
There  was  none  of  the  fear  of  sin,  the  gloom  of  penitence,  in  her 
piety  ;  she  did  not  understand  or  follow  half  the  things  that  were 
said  in  the  church  attended  by  the  household  of  Acacia  Villa. 
She  told  her  little  brother  the  great  story  of  Christianity  just  as 
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she  would  have  told  him  any  other  story,  but  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  true. 

Lily  did  not  look  as  strong  and  rosy-cheeked  as  old  Mrs.  'Ardy 
had  foretold,  in  spite  of  the  good  food  at  Acacia  Villa.  She 
made  no  complaints  ot  her  service.  The  long  hours,  the  con- 
tinual work,  the  unhealthy  room  in  which  she  slept — all  these 
things  were  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  Dolling 
family  was  as  innocent  of  any  intention  to  be  hard  or  indifferent  as 
the  girl  of  a  desire  to  accuse  them. 

Mrs.  Dolling  and  her  daughters,  after  several  years  of  her 
service,  signified  their  wish  to  see  her  mother.  An  invitation 
was  accordingly  sent  to  Mrs.  Chirrup,  rather  in  the  manner  of  a 
command  to  appear  at  Court,  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  patrons 
and  benefactors  of  her  family,  as  the  ladies  at  Acacia  Villa  quite 
sincerely  and  naively  believed  themselves  to  be.  Permission  was 
obtained  for  her  youngest  boy  to  accompany  her. 

How  little  did  the  ladies  suspect,  how  little  did  Edgar  Chirrup 
himself  imagine,  that  this  visit  would  prove  an  event,  not  only  in 
his  own  career,  but  in  that  of  Master  George  Dolling,  the 
cherished  darling  of  the  family. 

It  was  a  hot  July  day.  Poor  Mrs.  Chirrup  arrived  at  Wellington 
Grove,  Brixton,  in  a  state  of  collapse,  partly  from  the  long  journey 
in  a  jolting  omnibus,  partly  from  the  weight  of  her  best  mantle 
and  the  discomfort  of  a  new  pair  of  boots. 

Edgar,  who  had  never  been  so  far  from  his  native  flagstones, 
was  in  excellent  spirits  and  stared  at  everything  at  Acacia  Villa 
with  curious,  observant  eyes. 

Cook,  who  admitted  the  visitors  and  conducted  them  to  the 
lower  regions,  promptly  hoped  that  he  would  be  a  good  boy,  for 
his  manner  of  clattering  down  the  area  steps  hardly  suggested  an 
appreciation  of  his  good  fortune  in  being  allowed  to  enter  Acacia 
Villa. 

Old  Mrs.  'Ardy,  who  happened  to  be  in  attendance  that 
day,  did  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  that  he  would  be  a  good 
boy,  but  in  a  tone  that  implied  that  she  had  her  doubts  on  the 
subject. 

He  jumped  into  Lily's  arms  and  hugged  her.  This  was  con- 
sidered correct,  if  a  little  too  demonstrative. 

'*  Mrs.  George  "  and  young  George  were  visiting  the  Dollings. 
When  Mrs.  Chirrup  and  her  son  were  introduced  into  the  family 
parlour— the  young  ladies  called  it  a  drawing-room,   but  their 
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mamma  preferred  the   old-fashioned   word,  parlour — they   were 
duly  impressed  by  the  formality  of  their  reception. 

Old  Mrs.  Dolling  sat  in  state,  like  a  picture  of  Queen  Victoria, 
surrounded  by  her  family.  Miss  Margaret  and  Miss  Sarah  were 
sewing,  and  Miss  Fanny  was  copying  a  song,  "  She  wore  a  wreath 
of  roses." 

Mrs.  George,  with  her  bonnet  strings  untied  and  thrown  back, 
was  refreshing  herself  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  shce  of  cake 
after  her  short  walk  from  her  own  house  to  her  mother-in-law's. 
Master  George  was  employed  in  watching  for  opportunities  to 
pick  currants  out  of  the  cake  when  the  ladies  were  not  looking. 

Mrs.  Chirrup  would  have  enjoyed  a  glass  of  wine  too,  and 
Edgar  was  very  hungry,  but  sherry  and  cake  were  not  for  them. 

Edgar  had  stared  at  the  pretty  garden  and  tidy  kitchen  of 
Acacia  Villa,  but  in  the  parlour  his  curiosity  reached  its  height. 
He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  planted  himself  firmly  on 
feet  rather  wide  apart,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  eyes  that 
nothing  escaped  him,  from  the  little  lavender  bows  on  Mrs. 
Dolling's  cap  to  the  top  of  the  glass  chandelier  hanging  from  the 
middle  of  the  ceiling — from  the  china  dogs  on  the  mantelpiece 
to  the  old  lady's  great-aunt's  sampler  hanging  behind  the  door. 

Miss  Margaret  opened  the  conversation  by  hoping  that  he 
would  be  a  good  boy,  for  something  in  his  attitude  showed  her 
that  he  did  not  quite  realise  his  low  social  position.  Miss 
Margaret  would  not  have  put  it  in  those  words,  but  that  is  what 
she  meant. 

"  Take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets  and  put  your  feet 
together,  Eddy  !  "  said  Mrs.  Chirrup,  hitting  on  the  cause  of  the 
young  lady's  unspoken  disapproval  with  feminine  quickness. 

"  That  boy  has  got  his  hands  in  his  pockets  !  "  observed  Edgar, 
as  he  obeyed  her. 

"  Hush  !     He's  a  little  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Chirrup. 

"  Oh,  is  he  ?  "  asked  Edgar,  without  a  touch  of  impudence, 
but  as  one  seeking  for  information.  "  What  makes  him  a  little 
gentleman  ?     How  do  you  know  he  is  ?  " 

It  was  Lily's  touch  on  his  shoulder  that  made  him  silent,  not 
the  severity  of  old  Mrs.  Dolling's  face.  He  thought  that  they 
were  all  rather  disagreeable  old  ladies,  except  Miss  Fanny,  who 
looked  kind. 

They  asked  his  mother  innumerable  questions  about  her 
private   affairs,    which    she   answered    with    inventive    propriety, 
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and  Miss  Sarah  praised  Lily,  not  effusively,  but  in  a  way  that 
brought  a  tinge  of  pretty  colour  into  the  girl's  thin  face. 

Edgar,  finding  the  conversation  beyond  him,  watched  the 
proceedings  of  Master  George.  That  young  gentleman,  having 
surreptitiously  picked  nearly  all  the  currants  out  of  the  side  of 
the  cake  that  was  near  to  him,  amused  himself  by  quietly  rubbing 
the  dust  off  his  shoes  on  his  mother's  skirts,  or  tying  the  silk 
fringe  of  her  shawl  into  knots,  or  wiping  his  sticky  fingers  on 
the  table-cloth. 

Occasionally  he  met  Edgar's  eyes  and  made  a  hideous  grimace. 
For  some  time  he  met  with  no  response,  and  then,  suddenly, 
Edgar  returned  the  compliment,  contriving  to  twist  his  face  into 
such  a  ridiculous  shape,  squinting  horribly  as  he  did  so,  that 
Master  George  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  Instantly  Edgar  looked 
angelic,  but  the  lynx-eyed  Miss  Margaret  caught  sight  of  his 
expression  as  it  changed. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  at  all  a  good  boy  !  "  she  said. 

Edgar  was  very  weary  of  the  adjective.  He  shifted  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  wondering  when  it  would  be  time  for 
refreshments. 

"  Be  quiet,  Georgie,  my  lamb  !  "  said  Mrs.  George. 

Old  Mrs.  Dolling  said  nothing.  Children,  in  her  young  days, 
were  forced  to  be  good,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  when 
obedience  was  bred  of  fear,  and  all  the  virtues  were  represented 
as  hard-featured,  unattractive  dames. 

Lily  stood  meekly  by,  during  her  mother's  examination,  with 
her  eyes  on  her  brother.  Her  childish  hands,  discoloured  and 
coarsened  by  hard  work,  were  folded  together  on  her  white 
apron ;  her  shoulders  hung  forward  in  the  ugly  black  gown, 
so  that  her  thin  body  curved  inward,  suggestive  of  the  weak, 
undeveloped  chest ;  her  heavy  dark  hair,  drawn  tightly  back 
from  her  forehead,  showed  her  dehcate  ears  and  small,  feeble 
throat.  She  looked  as  if  the  bright  sun  and  fresh  winds  of 
heaven  had  never  reached  her,  singularly  frail  and  colourless, 
with  lips  that  no  angry  or  cruel  word  had  ever  passed,  with  eyes 
that  mirrored  the  still  courage  and  resignation  of  the  poor  and 
lowly. 

When  Edgar  glanced  at  -her  she  gave  a  little  smile.  She  had 
never  seen  him  look  so  sturdy  and  self-possessed.  He  bore  no 
likeness  to  the  poor  litde  boy  drawn  by  Mr.  Punch's  most 
humorous  of  artists,  who  always  put  on  "  a  beautiful  lorst  look  " 
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when  he  entered  a  lady's  drawing-room  and  inquired  if  it  was 
'eaven.  The  Dolling  condescension  impressed  him  no  more  than 
the  Dolling  furniture. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  dinner,  not  a  desire  to  return  to  his  own 
social  sphere,  that  made  him  run  downstairs  to  the  kitchen  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  interview  was  over. 

He  exchanged  an  indifferent  parting  glance  with  Master 
George.  Little  gentlemen  and  mere  little  boys  were  not 
supposed,  in  Acacia  Villa,  to  have  anything  in  common.  So 
Master  George  gobbled  his  apple  pie  in  the  dining-room,  oblivious 
of  Master  Chirrup  doing  equal  justice  to  his  suet  pudding  in  the 
basement. 

It  was  fated,  however,  that  they  should  meet  again.  Acacia 
Villa,  the  home  of  peace,  was  the  scene  that  very  afternoon  of 
a  memorable  secret  conflict — a  trial  of  strength  and  endurance — 
a  splendid  fight  that  is  occasionally  recalled  and  refought,  over 
the  walnuts  and  the  wine,  by  Mr.  Edgar  Chirrup,  and — since  his 
adversary  has  become  famous — by  Mr.  George  Dolling  too. 

The  cook,  unknowingly,  began  the  mischief.  Her  frequent 
repetition  of  that  provocative  belief,  or  disbelief,  in  Edgar's 
goodness  goaded  him  to  escape,  as  soon  as  he  could,  from 
the  kitchen.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  garden,  but  Lily 
told  him  he  must  confine  himself  to  a  shady,  damp  little  strip 
of  ground,  bordered  by  ferns,  at  the  side  of  the  house,  as  the 
dining-room  windows  overlooked  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  and 
the  family  would  disapprove  of  his  presumption  if  he  walked 
there. 

On  one  side  of  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  was  the  wall  of  the 
house,  covered  with  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper ;  on  the  other  a 
low,  red-brick  wall,  dividing  it  from  a  small,  unused  field,  with 
a  little  clear  brook  on  the  farther  side,  shaded  by  fine  old  elm 
trees. 

Edgar,  having  explored  his  narrow  pleasure-ground,  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  sat  there,  surprised  and  charmed  by  his 
unusual  surroundings.  He  had  never  been  away  from  Bayswater 
before,  and  this  small  field,  with  its  uncut  grass,  wild  flowers,  and 
gleam  of  flowing  water,  struck  him  as  a  wonderful  and  enchanting 
place. 

Had  there  been  other  children,  he  would  have  scrambled  over 
the  wall  in  search  of  adventures,  but  being  all  alone,  he  was 
content  to  sit  still,  watching  the  waving  boughs  and  listening  to 
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the  birds.  Even  the  wildest  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  country  at  Brixton,  he  thought, 
and  decided  that  Lily's  mild  description  had  not  done  it  justice. 

His  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
hurrying  feet,  a  shrill  exclamation,  and  a  laugh.  The  exclamation 
was  in  Lily's  voice,  the  laugh  was  from  Master  George  Dolling. 

Edgar  Chirrup  jumped  to  the  ground  and  peeped  through 
a  little  window  into  a  passage  leading  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
stairs,  at  the  side  of  the  house.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see 
the  round-faced  boy  give  a  cruel  twist — his  favourite  form  of 
petty  torture — to  one  of  Lily's  thin  arms. 

Edgar  had  never  been  considered  a  particularly  sensitive  boy, 
but  when  he  saw  his  sister  dart  away,  like  a  frightened  animal, 
and  heard  her  little  smothered  cry  of  pain,  all  the  blood  in  his 
body  seemed  to  leap  and  tingle.  For  a  moment  he  saw  red. 
Then,  flushed  and  shaking  with  the  passion  of  rage  which  had 
swept  over  him,  he  ran  to  the  side-door  and  met  young  George 
going  into  the  garden. 

"  You  come  along  with  me  !  "  said  Edgar,  in  a  low  voice,  for  he 
had  recovered  his  self-possession  and  knew  that  he  must  not 
be  heard  in  the  house. 

The  other  boy  stared  at  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  a 
challenge.  He  was  several  inches  taller,  and  stronger  in  build, 
than  Edgar  Chirrup,  and,  young  as  he  was,  had  all  a  bully's  faith 
in  brute  force. 

*'  You  come  along  with  me  !  "  said  Edgar  again. 

"  I'll  punch  your  head  for'  a  penny,  I  will ! "  was  Master 
George's  only  reply. 

He  thought  of  several  little  boys  living  near  his  home  who 
had  had  that  experience  free  of  charge. 

Chirrup  led  the  way  to  the  low  brick  wall  and  scrambled  over 
it,  followed  by  his  adversary.  He  had  had  no  time  to  make 
a  definite  plan  of  attack,  and  young  George,  in  consequence,  had 
him  at  a  disadvantage. 

Directly  they  were  in  the  little  field,  out  of  sight  of  the  windows 
of  the  house,  George  Dolling  proceeded  to  carry  his  threat  into 
execution,  with  a  great  deal  of  bluster  and  show  of  defiance,  but 
not  much  effect,  after  the  manner  of  small  boys. 

"  I'll  punch  your  head  for  a  ha'penny,  I  will ! "  said  young 
George,  boastfully  lowering  his  terms  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  Edgar's  momentary  hesitation  was  due  to  fear. 
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Then  Edgar  remembered  that  little  cry  of  pain  as  Lily  ran 
away.     Fury  seized  him,  and  he  rushed  at  young  George. 

The  fat-faced  boy  had  no  chance  with  him  after  that.  Amaze- 
ment mingled  with  his  anger.  Chirrup  seemed  to  have  turned 
into  half  a  dozen  boys,  and  all  of  them  hit  and  kicked  and 
pummelled  him  at  the  same  minute.  Vainly  he  ducked  and  tried 
to  return  the  blows — now  he  was  stumbling  against  the  wall,  now 
he  was  down  on  his  knees,  now  his  enemy  was  behind  him,  now 
in  front,  for  there  was  no  science  of  method  in  the  attack — it  w^as 
desperate,  wild,  unsparing,  ingenious. 

Young  George's  sensations  must  have  resembled  those  of  a 
rat  worried  by  a  terrier.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
was  Master  Dolling  and  which  was  Master  Chirrup,  for  the 
whole  scene  was  confusion  and  torn  grass  and  spluttering  and 
tumbling. 

At  last,  very  much  to  his  own  surprise,  Edgar  found  himself 
standing  erect  in  the  field  and  his  enemy  lying  on  his  back 
at  a  little  distance,  panting,  sobbing,  and  whining  for  mercy. 
There  was  blood  running  down  his  own  face  and  he  seemed 
to  be  bruised  all  over,  but  he  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
planted  his  legs  far  apart,  and  defied  the  whole  family  of  Dolling, 
whose  son  and  heir  lay  at  his  feet,  beaten. 

"  Now  I  feel  like  a  good  boy  !  "  said  Edgar  Chirrup. 


CHAPTER    IV 
The  beginning  of  Chirrup's  career. 

IT  must  be  recorded,  in  justice  to  the  fat-faced  boy,  that 
Master  George  Dolling  did  not  betray  the  secret  of  the  fight. 
He  said  he  had  hurt  himself  tumbling  over  the  wall.  His  father 
suspected  the  truth,  but  asked  no  questions. 

The  possibility  of  a  boy  in  Edgar's  position  daring  to  pummel 
and  punish  their  darling  did  not  occur  for  a  minute  to  the  minds 
of  his  mother  and  aunts.  Edgar,  in  spite  of  his  complete  victory, 
showed  many  more  outward  signs  of  the  fray,  for  his  face  was  not 
only  cut  and  bruised,  but  his  best  clothes  were  badly  torn. 

Mrs.  Chirrup  and  Lily  contrived,  however,  to  get  him  out  of 
the  house  unseen  by  the  ladies.  The  cook,  who  might  have 
betrayed  them,  was  not  ill  pleased  at  Master  George  being 
thrashed,  because  he  was  a  boy,  and  she  detested  all  boys. 

One  good  result  of  that  eventful  visit  to  Acacia  Villa  was 
a  marked  difference  in  young  George's  treatment  of  Lily.  He 
never  attempted  to  tease  or  ill-use  her  again,  for  Edgar  Chirrup's 
fierce  attack  had  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  his  slow 
imagination. 

He  did  not  think  of  him  as  an  ordinary  boy,  but  almost 
believed,  if  Lily  were  touched,  that  he  would  instantly  appear  to 
take  vengeance.  That  some  of  his  own  old  clothes  were  passed 
on  by  his  mother  to  his  dreaded  conqueror  seemed,  to  young 
George,  an  act  of  secret  propitiation  ;  he  hoped  they  pleased 
Edgar  Chirrup  ;  he  would  have  been  astounded  to  hear  that 
Edgar's  brothers  and  friends  at  school  considered  him  a  good- 
tempered,  not  in  the  least  ferocious  boy. 

Speaking  of  the  school  attended  by  the  young  Chirrups,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  hero  of  Mr.  Leo  Brandish's  future 
biography  was  not  a  brilliant  scholar.     He  learned  quickly  and 
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his  memory  was  singularly  good,  but  his  conduct,  in  the 
pardonably  exaggerated  words  of  an  exasperated  master,  was 
bad  enough  to  demoralize  a  whole  school.  He  was  not  an 
insolent  boy,  or  a  wicked  boy.  He  was  simply  a  funny  boy, 
but  his  fun  was  peculiarly  quiet  and  characteristic.  It  was  hard 
to  detect,  harder  to  punish,  for  it  chiefly  consisted  in  inciting 
other  boys  to  mischief. 

He  could  make  the  whole  class  laugh  without  any  apparent 
reason,  getting  his  fellows  into  a  state  of  restless  distraction  that 
is  particularly  annoying  to  a  teacher,  for  it  was  not  what  he  said 
that  always  amused  the  other  boys,  but  his  odd,  ridiculous  way 
of  saying  it,  combined  with  his  comic  grimaces  and  tricks  of 
manner  and  speech. 

The  master  who  said  that  he  would  demoralize  a  whole 
school  remarked,  on  another  occasion,  that  he  was  sure  young 
Chirrup  was  sometimes  possessed  with  a  devil.  If  this  were 
the  case — and  the  gentleman  who  said  it  was  a  very  clever 
man  who  ought  to  have  known — it  was  a  very  docile,  obedient 
little  devil,  whom  Edgar  could  drive  out  or  take  in,  whenever 
he  chose. 

His  friendship  with  the  Reuben  family  changed  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time.  He  grew  too  old  to  find  pleasure  in  dressing  up  in 
the  old  theatrical  clothes  in  their  store-room,  and  the  increasing 
uncertainty  about  her  lodgers'  rent  made  Mrs.  Reuben  unfriendly 
towards  the  whole  family. 

Mr.  Chirrup's  eyesight  was  failing ;  he  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish watch-repairing  for  less  delicate  \york,  and  he  lived  in 
dread  of  dismissal  from  the  shop  where  he  was  only  employed 
for  the  sake  of  old  times. 

John  and  Robert,  the  two  eldest  sons,  were  earning  steady 
wages  that  were  added,  with  poor  Lily's  six  pounds  a  year,  to  the 
general  fund. 

Edgar  was  anxious  to  make  money.  He  understood,  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  the  desperate  state  of  the  family's  finances. 
Under-fed  and  ill-shod,  poorly  clothed  in  Master  George  Boiling's 
cast-off  suits  all  too  big  for  him — the  boy  experienced,  before  he 
was  ten  years  old,  many  of  the  sordid  hardships  that  stunt  the 
body  and  embitter  the  mind. 

He  was  not  as  callous  or  light-hearted  as  the  majority  of 
children  of  his  age.  The  mean  surroundings  and  continual 
friction  in  his  home  oppressed  and  saddened  him. 
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There  were  daily  quarrels  between  his  father  and  mother,  for 
the  man,  burdened  with  many  cares,  had  lost  the  good  temper  of 
happier  years,  and  the  woman,  ill  and  worn  out,  had  grown  into 
a  slattern  and  a  shrew. 

The  two  elder  boys  spent  their  spare  time  in  the  streets. 
Lily  could  rarely  afford  to  visit  home.  Weeks  and  months 
always  pass  slowly  with  children,  and  it  seemed  to  Edgar 
Chirrup,  when  he  looked  back,  as  if  he  had  spent  many,  many 
years — many,  many  lives — in  the  same  dreary  fashion.  Certain 
events  lived  in  his  memory,  not  for  their  brightness,  but  for 
excessive  gloom. 

There  was  the  sad,  but  not  wholly  unexciting,  day  when  the 
family  moved  away  from  the  Reubens'  house. 

Their  rent  was  many  months  in  arrears.  There  had  been 
a  stormy  interview  between  Mrs.  Reuben  and  Mrs.  Chirrup, 
followed  by  a  hasty  packing  together  of  the  few  pieces  of  furniture 
that  had  not  found  their  way  to  the  pawnshop. 

John  and  Robert,  returning  at  midday  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  dinner,  found  their  mother  and  the  little  boys  eating 
bread  and  dripping,  surrounded  by  all  their  worldly  goods,  while 
Mr.  Chirrup,  who  was  supposed  to  be  enjoying  a  half-day's 
holiday,  had  gone  out  in  search  of  a  new  home. 

In  the  evening,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  John,  a  cart  had  been 
hired  from  a  friendly  greengrocer,  with  whom  the  family  had  a 
slight  acquaintance,  and  their  property  was  conveyed  to  a  little 
house  in  a  little  street  turning  out  of  Harrow  Road. 

Edgar  remembered  how  difty  and  forlorn  their  old  rooms  in 
Bayswater  looked,  after  the  few  familiar  sticks  had  been  taken 
out.  A  feeling  of  desolation  swept  over  him  when  he  saw  the 
empty  space  where  his  sister  Lily's  bed  used  to  stand  before  she 
left  home,  with  his  own  old  cot  beside  it. 

Miss  Ada  Reuben,  who  was  a  tender-hearted  girl,  called  the 
Chirrup  children  into  the  big  store-room  behind  the  shop, 
unknown  to  her  angry  mother,  to  give  them  slices  of  bread  and 
butter,  thick  with  treacle. 

Her  beautiful  dark  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  she  kissed  them 
at  parting.  Edgar  remembered  how  she  held  him  closely  in  her 
arms,  so  that  he  felt  her  breast  rising  and  sinking  and  had  time 
to  notice  the  soft  down  all  over  her  oHve  skin  and  the  deep  red 
colour  of  her  lips. 

Then  came  the  ride  in  the  greengrocer's  cart,  and  a  long  chat 
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with  the  greengrocer,  who  took  a  cynical  view  of  life,  as  one 
whose  better  nature  had  been  corrupted  by  watering  stale  lettuces 
to  make  them  appear  fresh  and  pulling  off  the  outer  leaves  of  old 
cabbages  to  pass  them  off  for  young  savoys. 

He  told  the  litde  boys  of  a  time  when  the  'Arrow  road  was 
even  as  a  country  lane,  and  of  a  still  more  remote  period  when  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  could  have  shot  a  cannon  down  Peckham 
Rye — his  native  heath — without  hitting  anybody. 

The  whole  country,  in  the  greengrocer's  opinion,  was  going  to 
the  dogs.  His  own  son  had  had  his  nose  broken  by  a  fall  from 
one  of  these  here  bi-cycles.  Dozens  of  young  men's  noses  was 
broken  every  year.  The  sooner  they  was  done  away  with  by  Law 
the  better — the  greengrocer  meant  the  bicycles,  not  the  noses. 

The  Chirrups'  new  home  was  underground.  Edgar  remem- 
bered the  happy  day  when  his  sister  Lily  came  to  see  them  and 
he  helped  her  to  paper  the  kitchen.  It  was  to  be  a  surprise  for 
their  mother,  who  was  ill  in  bed  in  the  back  room.  Lily,  who 
was  growing  into  a  tall,  pale  young  woman,  had  watched  a  paper- 
hanger  at  work  at  Acacia  Villa,  and  really  managed  the  job  very 
creditably. 

Edgar,  who  was  strong  and  thick-set,  worked  like  a  man, 
and  cleaned  the  windows  afterwards  as  they  had  never  before 
been  cleaned.  Lily  made  him  promise  to  keep  them  bright  in 
future. 

Then  came  a  day  of  tragedy,  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  Mr. 
Chirrup  lost  his  situation,  dismissed  at  a  week's  notice  from  the 
shop  where  he  had  worked  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  little  boys  hardly  realised  what  it  meant.  Their  father 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  turned  into  an  old,  old  man — shrunken, 
red-eyed,  peaky-nosed,  shambling  and  stupid.  All  his  wife's  tears 
and  reproaches  failed  to  rouse  him  from  his  speechless  misery. 
He  was  a  beaten  man. 

Edgar,  more  sensitive  than  his  brothers,  watched  him  furtively, 
unable  to  sympathise  or  understand,  but  vaguely  unhappy  and 
frightened. 

Mrs.  Chirrup,  with  the  energy  and  courage  that  women  so  often 
and  unexpectedly  display  in  the  face  of  inevitable  disaster, 
promptly  applied  to  her  few  patrons — Mrs.  Reuben,  who  had 
forgiven  her  for  not  paying  the  rent,  Miss  Fanny  Dolling,  who  was 
willing  to  help  her  for  Lily's  sake,  and  one  or  two  others — for 
plain  sewing.  The  pay  was  very  small,  but  it  enabled  her,  with 
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the  lielp  of  Lily  and  the  two  elder  boys,  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Edgar  went  to  see  his  friend  the  gloomy  greengrocer,  in  search 
of  work.  The  greengrocer,  who  had  a  superfluity  of  boys  in  his 
own  family,  introduced  him  to  a  neighbour  who  kept  an  old 
curiosity  shop. 

The  neighbour,  an  eccentric  man  of  whom  the  greengrocer 
knew  as  little  after  living  next  to  him  for  five  years  as  he  did 
when  first  they  met,  had  had  no  idea  of  employing  a  boy — never 
had  employed  a  boy — until  he  saw  Edgar  Chirrup.  But  Edgar 
Chirrup  struck  his  fancy.     He  liked  Edgar  Chirrup. 

The  question  of  wages  was  settled  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
the  friendly  greengrocer  acting  as  Edgar's  advocate. 

Mr.  Leo  Brandish  ought  to  devote  a  whole  chapter  to  this 
event  in  his  hero's  youth,  but  will  probably  dismiss  it  in  a  couple 
of  sentences.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Chirrup's  career  as  an 
actor,  but  much  with  his  life  as  a  man. 

The  shop  was  dark  and  dusty.  The  walls  were  hung  with  old 
pictures,  prints,  framed  playbills,  bits  of  embroidery,  discoloured 
Japanese  scrolls,  and  cobwebs  ;  there  were  several  cabinets  with 
glass  doors,  filled  with  china,  scent-bottles,  and  old-fashioned, 
comparatively  worthless,  jewellery ;  odd  pieces  of  furniture ;  a 
couple  of  huge  globes  on  stands  ;  boxes  of  magazines  and  books  ; 
a  case  of  stuffed  birds,  and  another  containing  a  monster  carp ; 
a  warming  pan;  plaster-of-paris  statuettes;  sets  of  ivory  chess- 
men ;  quaint  little  daguerrotypes  ;  a  collection  of  fine  cameos  and 
intaglios ;  strings  of  coral,  'amber,  and  artificial  pearl  beads ; 
cornelian  and  cairngorm  brooches  ;  a  modern  cavalry  sword  and 
rusty  claymores — the  shop  was  filled  with  these  and  dozens  of 
other  useful  or  useless,  ugly  or  picturesque,  articles. 

A  half-glass  door,  left  open  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  gave  a 
glimpse  into  a  little  room,  also  hung  with  pictures  and  aglow  with 
gas  and  firelight. 

The  proprietor  of  this  heterogeneous  stock  of  curiosities  was  a 
tall,  wiry  man  with  a  peculiarly  high,  narrow  forehead,  bright, 
restless  eyes,  set  a  trifle  too  close  together,  a  big  nose,  and  a 
straggling,  red-brown  moustache  of  exactly  the  same  colour  as  his 
thin  hair. 

"  H.  Dering"  was  the  name,  hardly  to  be  deciphered,  that 
appeared  over  the  shop-front,  and  this  was  H.  Dering — bachelor, 
fifty   years   of  age ;   eccentric   and   self-educated ;   widely   read, 
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shrewd,  generous,  inordinately  conceited,  honest,  secretive,  fluent ; 
peculiar  in  temper,  opinions,  and  beliefs. 

Mr.  Bering  disliked  his  neighbour  the  greengrocer  because  he 
was  growing  stout.  He  disliked  all  stout  people.  Besides,  the 
greengrocer  was  a  fool.     He  hated  a  fool. 

"  I  shall  want  you  to  work  hard.  Chirrup,"  said  Mr.  Bering, 
when  all  the  preliminaries  w^ere  settled. 

*'  Yes,  sir  !  "  responded  Edgar. 

"I  can't  endure  loafing  about  in  idleness,"  he  continued. 

"  No,  sir  ! "  Edgar  agreed. 

The  greengrocer  murmured  that  business  'abits  was  business 
'abits. 

"  Exactly  ! "  said  Mr.  Bering.  "  So  I  shall  expect  you  on 
Monday  morning  as  the  clock  strikes  eight,  Chirrup.  We  open 
at  half-past  to  the  minute.  Your  duties  will  be  " — he  hesitated, 
sucking  in  his  moustache — "your  duties  will  be  to  keep  guard 
and  obey  orders.  We  will  provide  your  dinner  and  tea.  I 
must  speak  to  Mrs.  Bering  about  that — my  sister-in-law,  Mr. 
Harris "  (the  greengrocer's  name  was  Harris),  "  for  she  super- 
intends all  the  domestic  arrangements.     Yes  !  I  think  that's  all." 

Again  he  sucked  his  moustache — an  ugly  trick  of  his — and 
opened  the  door  leading  into  the  street. 

"  I  am  particularly  busy  this  afternoon  making  up  my  accounts," 
he  said,  as  an  apology  for  dismissing  his  neighbour  so  brusquely 
but  returned  to  the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  directly  he 
was  alone,  to  finish  reading  the  parliamentary  news  of  the 
previous  day. 

Edgar  Chirrup  returned  home  on  wings,  figuratively  speaking  ; 
literally,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  He  was  proud  and 
triumphant.  If  only  he  could  have  gone  to  Brixton  to  tell  Lily  ! 
Lily  would  be  so  pleased. 

His  round,  blunt  features  fairly  glowed  and  his  eyes  shone. 
He  threw  open  the  kitchen  door  and  shouted  the  glorious  news. 

"  Mother  ! — mother  !     I  got  a  job  ! — I  got  a  job  !  " 

The  two  little  boys,  Bick  and  Albert,  stared  at  him,  speechless 
with  the  wonder  of  it.  John  and  Robert,  who  happened  to  be 
at  home,  knew  him  in  a  moment  to  be  their  equal — he  had  got  a 
job  !  His  poor  father,  doubled  up  over  the  scanty  fire,  laughed, 
and  feebly  cried,  "  Brayvo,  me  boy  ! "  His  mother,  at  work  by 
the  window  in  the  gathering  twilight,  looked  at  him  with  a  quick, 
strange  stirring  at  her  heart. 
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He  was  such  a  little  fellow  still,  and  never,  in  the  short  years 
of  his  life,  had  any  tenderness  of  hers  in  word  or  deed  brought 
such  an  expression  of  ecstasy  into  his  face. 

*'  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you,  mother  ! "  he  said. 

Then  she  put  her  arms  round  him,  and,  after  one  glance  of 
surprise,  he  laid  his  head  down  on  her  breast  and  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  passionate,  childish  tears. 

From  that  day — in  the  probable  words  of  Leo  Brandish,  his 
biographer— Edgar  Chirrup  never  looked  back,  but  slowly  and 
surely  won  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 


CHAPTER   V 
An  eccentric  master.     The  first  appearance  of  Ruth  Bering. 

A  BRIGHT,  chilly  autumn  day  heralded  Edgar  Chirrup's  first 
entrance  to  the  world  of  work. 

Passing  over  the  bridge  in  Harrow  Road  he  saw  how  the  water 
was  flecked  with  red-brown  leaves,  drifting  from  the  gardens  that 
edged,  at  that  time,  the  clear-running  canal. 

The  sky  was  .ruddy,  but  the  sun  was  like  a  ball  of  embers, 
glowing  with  little  warmth,  and  a  cold  wind  nipped  the  air. 

Mindful  of  Mr.  Dering's  order  to  be  punctual,  the  boy  arrived 
at  Watermill  Street — as  the  little  row  of  shops  was  most  in- 
appropriately called — at  ten  minutes  to  eight.  His  friend  the 
greengrocer  had  gone  to  market,  but  Mrs.  Harris  and  one  of  her 
sons  were  pulling  out  the  trestles  and  boards  on  which  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  to  be  displayed. 

Edgar  waited  until  he  heard  a  church  clock  in  the  distance 
strike  the  hour,  then  knocked  at  his  master's  shop  door. 

Ten  minutes  passed  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  knock 
again.  He  heard  a  bolt  being  withdrawn,  and  a  woman  peered 
out,  holding  the  door  open  only  a  few  inches. 

"  Go  away  !  I  haven't  got  anything  to  give  you.  What  do 
you  want  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  I'm  the  boy,"  answered  Chirrup. 

She  opened  the  door  a  trifle  wider,  so  that  he  could  see  she 
had  a  quantity  of  smooth  dark  hair  coiled  in  plaits  round  her 
head,  and  large  dark  eyes  blinking  in  the  morning  light. 

"  I'm  Mr.  Dering's  boy,"  he  continued  quickly,  dreading  that 
she  would  shut  him  out  again. 

Comprehension  flashed  into  her  face. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  You're  to  come  in,"  she  said,  in  a  diff"erent  tone  ; 
**  Sit  down  and  wait.  He  isn't  up  yet.  He  takes  his  breakfast 
when  he  fancies  it." 
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She  admitted  Chirrup  to  the  quiet  shop,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  window  in  the  little  adjoining  room.  Holding  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  he  sat  down  on  one  of  the  old-fashioned  chairs  in  the 
stock,  staring  curiously  at  all  the  peculiar  objects  surrounding 
him. 

Mrs.  Bering,  for  the  dark-haired  woman  was  his  master's  sister- 
in-law,  gazed  at  the  boy  himself  \vith  equal  curiosity. 

She  was  very  neatly  dressed  in  a  gown  of  small  black-and- 
white  check,  with  a  narrow  flounce  at  the  hem,  a  white  apron, 
and  there  were  thin,  small  hoops  of  gold  in  her  ears.  Her 
sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  the  elbow,  and  her  hands  dirty  with 
making  fires. 

"  Have  you  had  your  breakfast  ?  "  she  asked,  after  looking  at 
him  till  he  felt  hot  all  over. 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

She  hardly  seemed  to  notice  his  reply,  but  still  regarded  him 
thoughtfully. 

*'  Are  you  a  good  boy  ?  "  she  asked,  suddenly. 

It  was  an  embarrassing  question,  for  opinions  differed  on 
the  point,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  Chirrup  family 
circle.  So  after  fidgeting  with  his  cap  and  squirming  his 
legs  about  for  a  few  seconds,  his  reply  was  truthful  and  charac- 
teristic. 

"  I'm  not  a  particularly  bad  one,  ma'am." 

"  I  mean,  are  you  truthful  and  honest  ? "  said  Mrs.  Bering, 
sharply. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Edgar,  without  any  hesitation  this  time. 

"  So  many  people  have  imposed  on  Mr.  Bering,"  she  went  on, 
as  if  the  boy  knew  all  about  it.  "There  was  that  plumber,  who 
said  his  wife  was  in  the  hospital  and  he  had  seven  children — the 
humbug ! "  (her  sudden  vehemence  made  Edgar  jump).  '^  He 
hadn't  got  a  wife  at  all  or  a  single  child.  As  for  plumbing,  all 
he  did  was  to  flood  our  basement  and  knock  nails  into  the  gas- 
pipes  !  Then  there  was  that  German  professor — I  always  hated 
his  snufTly  big  nose — who  was  going  to  teach  Mr.  Bering  the 
language.  Professor  indeed  !  I  believe  he  was  a  dustman  or  a 
sweep  in  his  own  country,  but  I  don't  suppose  they  ever  clean 
away  the  dust  or  sweep  the  chimneys  in  those  God-forsaken  parts. 
There,  boy  !  You  needn't  look  so  frightened.  I  don't  suspect 
you  of  having  a  wife  and  seven  children,  or  pretending  to  be  a 
professor." 
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"  Oh  no,  ma'am  !  "  said  little  Edgar,  earnestly,  to  reassure  her 
on  both  points. 

"  What  are  you  called  ?  "  she  asked,  turning  round  at  the  door. 

He  told  her. 

"  Chirrup  j*"  she  repeated,  with  a  smile  that  made  her  rather 
long,  quiet  face  look  very  kind  and  attractive.  "That's  a  cheerful 
name,  at  all  events,  and  suited  to  a  London  sparrow." 

She  nodded  her  head  and  went  away,  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  Edgar  heard  her  singing  to  herself  at  her  work,  not  loudly, 
but  in  a  melodious  drone  that  often  died  into  silence.  Once 
there  was  the  patter  of  a  child's  feet  on  the  stairs,  followed  by 
the  sound  of  voices  and  clattering  of  crockery. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  Mr.  Bering  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  He  was  unshaven,  sleepy  about  the  eyes,  and  eating 
a  large  green  apple. 

"  Good  God !  I'd  forgotten  all  about  you,  my  boy !  "  he 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  Edgar  waiting  patiently  in  the  shop.  "  Have 
a  bit  of  my  apple.  I  always  eat  one  before  breakfast.  It's  the 
secret  of  good  health." 

He  took  out  his  pocket-knife,  and  gave  Edgar  such  a  big  share 
of  the  very  sour  green  apple  that  it  suggested  he  was  glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  secret  of  good  health. 

Then  he  took  down  the  shutters  in  a  leisurely  manner,  went 
downstairs  and  returned  with  a  pail  of  cold  water  and  a  mop. 

"  I  want  you  to  thoroughly  wash  down  the  pavement,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  require  any  more  water  you  can  fetch  it  from  below. 
Chuck  down  the  water  and  then  use  the  mop.  The  neighbours 
won't  complain — they  know  it's  no  good  ;  and  if  anybody  passing 

by  speaks  to  you,  tell  'em  to  go  to "    He  stopped  abruptly, 

looking  down  at  Chirrup's  round,  childish  face — "  Tell  'em  to  go 
to  the  pohce-station  and  take  out  a  summons." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Bering  went  off  to  breakfast  and  the 
boy  began  to  mop.  He  made  several  journeys  to  the  water-tap 
in  the  back  kitchen  before  the  work  was  finished  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  then  he  heard  his  master  and  Mrs.  Bering  talking  with 
energy,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  clear,  high  voice  of  a 
child. 

The  back  kitchen  and  stairs,  unlike  the  shop,  were  scrupulously 
clean  and  tidy.  There  was  no  garden,  but  a  small,  oblong-shaped 
yard  with  stonecrop  growing  on  the  top  of  the  high  walls,  of 
which  every  alternate  brick  from  the  ground  to  about  two  feet  up 
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had  been  painted  red— an  attempt  on  Mr.  Bering's  part  to 
relieve,  in  his  own  words,  "the  monotony  of  the  outlook."  Pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason  he  had  decorated  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  little  scullery  with  strips  of  coloured  paper  of  uneven 
lengths  and  generally  pasted  on  askew. 

The  morning  was  drawing  towards  noon  before  Edgar  Chirrup 
saw  his  master  again.  No  one  had  entered  the  shop.  Mr.  Bering 
had  completed  his  toilet  and  came  into  the  room  with  a  book  in 
his  hand. 

"  How  is  business,  Chirrup  ?  "  he  asked,  briskly. 
Edgar  reported  the  utter  lack  of  business. 
"  So   I   supposed,   or  you  would  have  called  me  ;  but  it  will 
never  do,  Chirrup,"  he  said,  standing  with  his  hands  on  his  hips 
(he  was  one  of  those  peculiarly  thin  men  who  look  as  if  their 
clothes  were  hung  on  a  skeleton)  and  looking  round  the  shop 
with    a   critical    expression;    *'we    must  attract  customers.     We 
must   bestir   ourselves,    my   boy.     Suppose   you — let   me   see — 
suppose  you  clean  out  the  window,  eh  ?     There  is  nothing  there 
for  you  to  spoil.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir  !  "  said  Chirrup. 

Mr.  Bering,  who  had  been  glancing  into  his  book  as  he  spoke, 
accordingly  retired  into  the  little  back  room  and  sat  down  to 
read.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and,  once  absorbed  in  a 
book,  forgot  everything  else. 

Hercules,  if  he  had  been  set  to  perform  one  of  his  labours  as 
a  boy,  would  have  felt  rather  like  Edgar  Chirrup  when  he  began 
to  clean  out  that  terrible  shop-window.  It  would  have  been 
hard  work  for  a  full-grown  man.  First  of  all  he  had  to  clear  a 
space  in  the  shop  itself  for  the  displaced  articles ;  then  he  had  to 
drag,  lift,  or  push  them  out,  gradually  working  his  way  to  the 
front  of  the  window,  where  there  were  glass  shelves  laden  with 
more  or  less  valueless  curios,  everything  grimy,  dusty,  and  old. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Leo  Brandish's  biography,  truly  earning  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  was  soon  more  dirty  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  shop,  except  where  his  face  was  ineffectually 
washed  by  the  perspiration  that  trickled  down  his  cheeks  and 
neck. 

Having  at  last  cleared  the  decks  for  action,  as  it  were,  he  went 
in  search  of  Mrs.  Bering  for  water  and  cloths,  without  disturbing 
his  master  to  ask  permission. 

There  was  a  little  passage  outside  the  parlour  door,  well  lighted 
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by  a  big  window  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  Edgar 
stood  still  for  a  minute,  debating  whether  he  should  call  to 
Mrs.  Bering  or  venture  to  go  down  to  the  kitchen  in  search 
of  her. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  light  patter-patter  of  feet,  evidently 
descending  from  the  top  of  the  house. 

He  looked  up  and  a  little  girl  came  into  view,  touching  the 
banisters  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  and  talking  softly  to 
herself. 

She  stopped  on  seeing  him  and  stood  still,  one  foot  firmly  planted, 
the  other  pointed  down  to  the  step  below  her.  Her  face  was  in 
shadow,  her  figure  silhouetted  against  the  window,  but  he  saw 
that  she  had  long  dark  hair,  not  flat  and  heavy  like  his  sister 
Lily's  hair,  but  in  big,  natural  curls  and  waves ;  her  blue  dress 
was  a  little  below  her  knees  and  she  wore  white  stockings,  as  was 
the  custom  in  those  days,  and  heel-less  shoes  fastened  with  thin 
elastic  bands  round  her  ankles.  Her  brown  holland  pinafore 
reached  from  the  plain  lace  frill  at  the  neck  of  her  frock  to 
its  hem. 

Edgar  Chirrup  observed  none  of  these  details,  but  he  thought, 
when  she  drew  nearer  and  he  could  see  her  face,  that  she  was 
very  pretty,  wonderfully  pretty,  with  her  soft,  still  babyish 
features — the  sweet  lips  curving  to  a  smile  of  friendliness,  the 
indefinite  little  nose,  the  creamy-white  of  the  chin  and  throat — 
but  already  touched,  delicately  moulded,. by  an  habitual  expression 
of  bright,  thoughtful  intelligence,  responsive  and  sensitive, 
joyous  and  loving. 

As  he  looked  at  her,  as  fresh  and  pure  as  a  flower,  he  was 
unaccountably  ashamed — for  such  things  rarely  aff'ect  a  boy 
— of  his  begrimed  hands,  his  hot  face,  and  his  dusty,  shabby 
clothes. 

She  examined  him  closely  and  with  great  interest,  for  strangers 
of  any  sort,  especially  boys  and  girls,  were  not  often  seen  in 
the  Bering  household.  Edgar  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  him- 
self. She  was  only  a  child,  but  he  was  abashed  and  shy  before 
her. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  asked  the  little  girl,  after  quite  a 
long  silence  of  mutual  inspection.  "Are  you  uncle  Henry's 
assistant  ?  " 

Chirrup  already  knew  enough  of  his  master  not  to  be  surprised 
at  hearing  himself  called  an  assistant,  instead  of  shop-boy. 
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"Yes,  miss,"  he  answered  as  respectfully  as  even  his  mother 
could  have  wished. 

"  What  is  your  name,  how  old  are  you,  and  where  do  you 
live  ?  "  asked  the  little  girl. 

He  satisfied  her  curiosity  on  all  points  with  a  meekness  that 
would  have  astonished  his  young  brothers. 

"  Are  you  a  Roundhead  or  a  Cavalier  ?  "  then  asked  the  little 
girl. 

He  looked  puzzled  and  blankly  shook  his  head.  She  guessed 
his  difficulty. 

"  You  don't  know  what  I' mean,"  she  said,  decidedly.  "Haven't 
you  heard  of  King  Charles  the  First  ?  " 

Chirrup's  face  brightened. 

"  They  cut  'is  'ead  off !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  Blessed  Martha,"  she  answered. 

"Was  he?"  asked  Chirrup,  wondering  why  they  called  him 
Martha  when  his  name  was  Charles. 

"  He  is  my  favourite  king,  except  King  Alfred  the  Great,"  said 
the  little  girl,  sitting  down  on  the  bottom  step,  with  her  beautiful 
hair  falling  over  her  shoulders  and  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
knees.  "  I  am  very  interested-ed  "  (she  could  not  manage  long 
words,  but  liked  to  use  them  in  imitation  of  her  uncle)  "  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  He  had  six  wives,  you  know,  and  he  cut  off 
their  heads— not  all  of  their  heads,  but  some  of  them.  I  Hke 
Anne  Boleyn  the  best.  There  is  a  portrait  of  her  in  uncle 
Henry's  bedroom.  I  s'pect  it  was  taken  before  her  head  was 
cut  off." 

"  Yes,  they  wouldn't  take  a  photo  afterwards,"  agreed  Chirrup. 

"  I  have  the  book  upstairs,  and  my  mother  has  read  it  all  out 
loud  to  me  several  times,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"  What  book  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

**The  history-book,"  she  answered,  solemnly.  **  There  is  only 
one,  and  it's  all  true  !  " 

Chirrup  did  not  dispute  the  fact.  He  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
carry  on  the  conversation.  This  girl-child,  with  the  long  curls  and 
serious  eyes,  was  so  embarrassingly  learned  !  Luckily  she 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Are  you  going  to  live  here  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  coming  every  day." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

The  boy  flushed  with  pleasure.    It  was  only  a  child's  repetition 
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of  kind  words  she  had  heard  her  mother  use,  but  he  was  little 
used  to  such  kindness. 

"  If  you  like,  I  will  show  you  the  history-book  some  day,"  she 
continued. 

"Thank  you,  miss." 

"  And  I  will  let  you  see  my  pictures,"  she  went  on,  in  a  burst 
of  generosity.  "  And  I  will  lend  you  my  paints,  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  the  Pixie  says." 

"  Who's  the  Pixie  ?  "  asked  Edgar  Chirrup. 

"  Oh,  she's — the  Pixie  ! "  repeated  the  child,  as  if  the  word 
explained  itself.  "  She  lives  with  us,  so  do  the  Dale  family,  and 
the  Other  Ruth." 

Edgar  could  only  stare  at  her.  He  had  had  no  idea  there 
were  so  many  people  in  the  house. 

"The  Pixie,"  she  went  on,  "sleeps  on  our  window-sill  with 
the  janiums,  and  the  Dale  Family  sleep  ever'where.  There  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  and  dozens  and  hundreds  of  chillum.  There 
they  are !  Look  at  'em  !  How  are  you,  Dales  ?  There's 
Mary  Dale,  and  Fanny,  and  Harry,  and  Emma,  and  all  the  lil' 
babies  !  " 

An  idea  occurred  to  Chirrup  as  she  pointed,  nodded  her  little 
head,  and  waved  her  hand  at  empty  space. 

"  You're  just  pretending,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  touch 
of  boyish  contempt. 

"Yes,  they're  all  'magination,  all  of  'em!"  agreed  the  little 
girl,  cheerfully. 

"  Then  you  can't  see  them  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  can." 

She  nodded  her  head  a  great  number  of  times  before  speaking 
again,  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  The  Other  Ruth  is  a  be-au-tiful  little  girl,  who  likes  to 
dance  and  shout  and  make  a  debble  of  a  row — that's  what  uncle 
Henry  says.  My  name  is  Ruth,  and  sometimes  the  other  one 
gets  inside  of  me." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Edgar. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  explain  herself,  but  deliberately  pulled 
up  her  stockings,  tossed  her  hair  back  from  her  shoulders,  and 
rose  to  her  feet. 

"  I  am  going  downstairs  to  help  my  mother  now,"  she  said 
briefly.     "  Good-bye  !  " 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  answered. 
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She  pattered  down  the  stairs  and  he  heard  her  run  lightly  into 
the  kitchen.  He  forgot,  for  the  minute,  the  unfinished  task  of 
cleaning  the  shop-window,  for  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
child,  her  charm  and  friendliness,  had  affected  the  boy  in  a  most 
unexpected  way. 

He  thought  of  Lily,  instinctively  associating  Ruth  with  the 
sister  who  had  represented  to  him,  the  whole  of  his  short  life, 
the  spirit  of  affection  and  tenderness. 

When  he  went  downstairs,  after  his  minute  of  thoughtfulness, 
Mrs.  Dering  gave  him  the  hot  water  and  dusters  he  asked  for. 
She  seemed  a  little  amused  at  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  He 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Ruth,  playing  with  a  kitten. 

After  dinner,  which  Edgar  ate  by  himself  in  the  parlour  behind 
the  shop,  his  master  expressed  approval  and  surprise  at  the 
progress  of  the  window-cleaning,  and  took  off  his  coat  to  help. 
The  entrance  of  a  customer,  however,  diverted  his  attention, 
so  he  promptly  put  on  the  coat  again  and  talked,  the  customer 
being  a  man  of  leisure,  about  old  brass  candlesticks,  architecture, 
and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  until  tea-time. 

Edgar  worked  steadily  on.  He  saw  no  more  of  little  Ruth. 
Mr.  Dering  sent  him  home  early,  partly  because  the  boy  was 
obviously  very  tired,  and-  partly  because  it  was  his  night  for 
playing  chess  with  an  old  friend,  which  necessitated  closing  the 
shop  directly  the  old  friend  arrived  at  the  house. 

As  Edgar  was  going  away,  he  heard  the  little  girl's  voice  calling 
to  him,  "  Chirrup !  Chirrup  !  "  and  she  came  running  into  the 
street,  with  her  long  hair  fluttering  in  the  wind.  The  kitten  was 
tucked  under  one  arm,  and  she  held,  in  her  other  hand,  a  big 
slice  of  home-made  cake. 

"  This  is  for  you,  from  my  mother,"  she  said,  adding  con- 
fidentially, "  It's  very  wholesome  and  plain,  with  only  one  egg 
in  it." 

He  thanked  her  heartily,  and  took  the  slice  of  cake  from  the 
delicate  tips  of  her  fingers. 

"  Come  along,  chillum  !  "  she  said,  collecting  the  imaginary 
Dale  Family,  and  slipped  back  through  the  shop-door. 

So  ended  Edgar  Chirrup's  fir.st  day  in  Watermill  Street. 


CHAPTER   VI 

How  Edgar  Chirrup  began  to  be  educated,  and,  incidentally,  dis- 
covered his  vocation. 

"  IV  T  ED,  put  up  the  shutters,  turn  out  the  gas,  and  follow  me 

1  \|  up  the  Hill  of  Parnassus." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Henry  Bering  went  upstairs  to  the 
front  parlour,  leaving  Edgar  Chirrup  to  close  the  shop. 

It  was  over  four  years  since  Edgar  had  entered  his  eccentric 
master's  employment.  Ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hundred  would 
have  been  spoiled,  made  idle  or  dishonest,  by  Mr.  Bering's  lack 
of  discipline,  but  Edgar  happened  to  be  the  hundredth.  Pro- 
vidence— or  Fate — or  the  friendly  greengrocer — had  thrown  him 
into  the  right  hands.  He  had  developed  and  changed  amazingly 
during  the  quiet,  apparently  uneventful  years  in  Watermill  Street. 

Always  imitative  and  open  to  impressions,  the  good  influence 
of  the  Bering  family  counteracted  the  depressing,  bad  influence 
of  his  cheerless,  quarrelsome  home. 

He  had  become  as  much  a  member  of  the  household  as  if  he 
were  a  nephew,  or  even  an  adopted  son,  of  his  master,  with 
certain  limitations  to  the  intimacy  of  their  friendship.  He  called 
Mr.  Bering  "  Sir,"  but  the  word  grew  to  be  used  almost  like 
a  name.  Years  afterwards,  when  they  were  separated,  Chirrup 
always  began  his  letters  to  Bering  "  My  dear  Sir,"  and  spoke 
of  him  as  "  my  master." 

Mrs.  Bering,  who  had  shared  from  the  very  first  her  brother- 
in-law's  interest  in  the  boy,  was  a  capable,  kind,  humorous 
woman,  instinctively  well-bred  and  quick-witted.  She  had  run 
away  from  a  comparatively  rich  home  to  marry  Henry  Bering's 
only  brother,  handsome  and  irresponsible,  who  had  lived  on 
Henry's  generosity  and  died  in  his  house,  leaving  a  wife  and 
child  to  his  brother's  care  and  protection. 

Mrs.  Bering  could  probably  have  married  again  had  she  chosen, 
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for  she  was  still  under  forty  and  had  had  several  suitors  as  a  girl ; 
but  she  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem,  after  the  experience 
of  marriage  and  the  loss  of  a  husband,  to  centre  all  their  love 
and  delight  on  children,  friends,  and  impersonal  interests. 

Unfailingly  good  and  patient  with  her  brother-in-law's  many 
eccentricities,  regarding  him  as  half  a  genius  and  half  a  child, 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  work  of  the  house,  judicious  manage- 
ment of  their  small  income,  and  the  care  of  little  Ruth. 

Mr.  Dering  and  Ruth  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  child  would  have  amazed,  nol  to  say  shocked,  the 
majority  of  people  in  those  days — the  Dolling  family,  for  instance 
— for  he  never  asserted  his  grown-up  authority,  never  told  her 
that  little  girls  were  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  and  allowed  her 
to  do  such  revolutionary  things  as  express  opinions  different  from 
his  own,  read  what  she  liked,  and  help  herself  to  butter  and 
sugar  at  the  table. 

They  were  not  affectionate  to  each  other,  for  Mr.  Dering  was 
not  at  all  a  demonstrative  man,  and  a  sensitive  child  quickly 
withdraws,  as  it  quickly  offers,  the  little  acts  and  words  of 
responsive  tenderness.  Mr.  Dering  would  not  allow  her  to  go 
to  school,  considering  that  all  schools  were  established  for  the 
development  of  mental  mediocrity.  He  attributed  Edgar  Chirrup's 
ignorance  to  the  years  the  boy  had  spent  at  school.  He  had 
his  own  methods  of  teaching,  original  and  unpractical,  like  every- 
thing he  professed  to  do,  and  they  took  the  form,  with  little 
Ruth,  of  sending  her  to  learn  dancing  before  she  knew  how  to 
read,  and  giving  her  lessons  in 'chess  with  a  frequent  persistence 
and  solemnity  that  made  her  hate  the  game. 

Mrs.  Dering,  who  never  had  had  the  patience  to  play  at  all 
well,  sympathised  with  her  little  daughter,  and  often  rescued  her 
from  the  unwelcome  task. 

Mr.  Dering,  after  several  attempts,  gave  up  the  idea  of  teaching 
Chirrup  the  most  intellectual  of  all  games.  He  said  the  boy  had 
not  the  stamp  of  mind  it  needed. 

Edgar  was  far  more  quick-witted  than  calculating ;  he  was 
never  reflective  ;  his  nature,  loyal  to  duty,  as  time  and  experience 
were  to  prove  him,  was  easily  swayed  and  very  emotional.  Born 
and  bred  in  poverty,  the  sordid  troubles  of  his  home  life  had 
filled  him  with  a  vague,  undignified  anger  and  sense  of  injustice, 
unknown  to  any  one,  that  insensibly  changed  and  softened  in  the 
society  of  Henry  Dering,  Mrs.  Dering,  and  the  little  girl. 
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He  began,  almost  unconsciously,  to  imitate  the  good  manners 
and  good  speech  of  the  first  gentle,  refined  woman — always 
excepting  his  sister  Lily — whom  he  had  ever  known,  and  his 
master's  talk  led  him  to  desire  and  hope  for  better  opportunities 
and  better  education  than  his  neglected  childhood  promised. 

Little  Ruth  delighted  him,  subtly,  with  her  appealing  beauty  of 
face  and  form,  her  oddity,  her  frank,  outspoken  admiration  of  his 
power  to  amuse  and  entertain  her. 

The  boy  had  reached  an  age  that  was  shy  of  a  grown-up 
audience,  but  alone  with  Ruth  he  already  displayed  those  gifts 
of  mimicry  and  grotesque  self-forgetfulness  that  only  belong  to 
the  born  comedian. 

Climbing  the  Hill  of  Parnassus,  as  Mr.  Bering  called  the  flight 
of  stairs  to  the  first  floor,  Edgar  Chirrup  knocked  at  the  parlour 
door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  said  Mrs.  Bering's  cheerful  voice — even  her  way 
of  saying  "  Come  in  ! "  was  a  welcome  to  the  lonely  boy — and  he 
heard  Ruth  running  across  the  room  to  meet  him. 

It  was  very  unusual  for  little  Ruth  to  walk  sedately-  She 
danced  and  tripped  and  ran  about  the  house,  and  even  out  of 
doors,  in  the  dignity  of  bonnet  and  pelisse,  she  occasionally 
forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  jump  and  scamper. 

The  first-floor  parlour  was  a  large,  airy  room,  lighted  by  a  glass 
chandelier  hanging  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  It  was  a  very 
comfortable  room,  with  two  book-cases,  a  Morris  wall-paper — 
Mr.  Bering  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  friend  of  William  Morris 
— and  a  quaint  old-fashioned  piano  with  a  very  high  back  filled 
in  with  faded  green  silk.  The  keys  were  yellow  with  age,  but 
Ruth  managed  to  draw  the  half-forgotten  melody  of  old  tunes 
out  of  its  jingling  wires,  and  the  whole  household  cherished  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  very  fine  instrument  indeed. 

Three  of  the  walls  were  hung  with  all  sorts  of  pictures,  bought 
at  odd  times  from  sales  or  private  people.  Henry  Bering  was  a 
good  judge  of  Fme  Art,  but  eccentric  and  inconsistent  in  that  as 
in  everything  else. 

Many  paintings  in  his  collection  were  not  worth  the  canvas 
they  were  daubed  upon — a  waste  of  good  frames— but  there  were 
a  few  valuable  works,  and  the  fourth  wall  was  embellished — 
adorned,  glorified — by  one  beautiful  portrait,  declared  by  Mr. 
Bering  to  be  the  work  of  a  master,  one  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
of  whom  Edgar  Chirrup  hnd  never  heard. 
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This  portrait  represented  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  with  soft, 
clustering  brown  tresses  and  big,  liquid  eyes,  indescribably  soft 
and  feminine  in  colour  and  line.  It  was  in  an  oval-shaped  frame  ; 
one  side  of  the  painting  had  unfortunately  been  slightly  damaged, 
but  to  no  extent  that  a  clever  restorer  would  not  conceal,  but 
Mr.  Dering,  from  the  day  when  he  brought  it  home  himself  in 
a  four-wheeled  cab,  had  never  allowed  it  to  be  touched. 

Ruth  had  known  and  loved  "  our  Gainsborough  "  all  her  life. 
She  knew  the  tale  of  its  purchase  as  well  as  she  knew  the  story 
of  Cinderella  or  the  Golden  Fleece ;  how  her  uncle  Henry,  on 
one  of  his  infrequent  holidays,  had  seen  it  hanging  in  an  oak- 
beamed  parlour  of  a  house  in  Herefordshire  ;  how  he  had  talked 
about  it  to  the  owners,  an  old  gentleman  and  lady  to  whom 
a  friend  (not  a  dealer  friend,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  !)  had  intro- 
duced him ;  the  friend  had  talked  much  about  the  old  lady's 
cooking  and  the  old  gentleman's  wine,  but  never  noticed  their 
picture. 

Ruth  knew  how  her  uncle  Henry  had  won  his  way  to  many 
invitations  and  waited  patiently — rather  ghoulish  this,  in  uncle 
Henry  ! — for  the  old  gentleman  and  old  lady  to  depart  this  life, 
and  then  swooped  down  upon  their  ignorant  heir,  and  bought  the 
picture  for  a  mere  song.  Remember,  this  was  in  the  early 
seventies,  before  the  country  had  been  raked  by  collectors  or 
American  invaders  were  showering  dollars  in  exchange  for 
antiques. 

Edgar  Chirrup  glanced  at  the  lovely  lady  on  the  wall  as  he 
entered  the  room,  then  his  eyes  turned  on  the  more  lovely  face, 
in  its  promise  and  expression,  of  Ruth. 

"I'm  copying  out  my  new  poem,"  said  the  little  girl;  "then 
I'm  going  to  draw  pictures  all  round  the  edges.  Uncle  Henry 
gave  me  a  big,  big  sheet  of  paper.  There  is  some  printing  on  the 
other  side,  but  that  doesn't  matter,  does  it,  Ned  ?  " 

"  No,  that  doesn't  matter,"  replied  Edgar,  looking  admiringly 
at  a  piece  of  cardboard  whereon  she  was  inscribing  her  latest 
poem,  for  Ruth  had  invented  poetry  since  the  time  when  the  first 
rhyme  she  learned,  "  Three  little  kittens  who  lost  their  mittens," 
had  inspired  her  to  imitation. 

She  pulled  a  chair  to  the  table  for  Edgar  to  sit  beside  her,  and 
went  on  writing  the  poem  laboriously,  with  her  long  hair  shading 
her  earnest  face. 

"  It's  hard  to  make  up  poytry,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  the  boy  in  a  low 
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voice,  for  when  his  master  and  Mrs.  Bering  were  in  the  room  he 
generally  talked  to  Ruth  in  whispers. 

''No,  it  isn't,"  she  answered,  spreading  out  the  cramped  little 
fingers  of  her  right  hand  to  give  them  a  rest  from  holding  the 
pen.  "The  inventin'  part  is  easy;  it's  the  spellin'  that  is  so  very 
difficult.     Don't  worry  me,  chillum  !     All  of  you  go  to  bed  !  " 

This  last  command,  apparently  addressed  to  the  general 
company,  was  intended  for  Ruth's  unseen  familiars,  the  Dale 
Family. 

Mrs.  Deringwas  sewing  ;  her  brother-in-law,  with  a  magnifying- 
glass  in  his  hand,  was  examining  some  old  cameo  brooches  he 
had  bought  in  the  shop  that  afternoon,  with  his  watch  on  the  table 
before  him.  The  watch  was  for  the  purpose  of  telling  Mrs. 
Dering  when  it  was  eight  o'clock,  as  she  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
leave  off  working  to  read  aloud  until  that  hour. 

It  was  her  custom  to  read  in  the  evenings,  and  Edgar  had  been 
invited  to  join  her  small,  appreciative  audience  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  he  entered  Mr.  Dering's  service. 

At  first,  mentally  untrained  and  backward,  he  had  found  little 
pleasure  in  listening,  but  after  a  few  weeks  he  began  to  feel  a 
slight  enjoyment  that  increased,  night  by  night,  as  he  became 
interested  in  the  story  she  was  reading. 

Mr.  Dering  was  always  ready  to  explain  any  sentence  of  words 
he  could  not  understand,  and  they  had  many  a  long  talk  during 
business  hours  about  the  delight  of  books. 

Ruth,  who  painted  or  made  clothes  for  her  dolls  during  the 
readings,  was  quite  unlike  the  boy,  for  she  rarely  asked  questions 
afterwards,  but  looked  serious,  or  laughed,  in  sympathy  with  the 
others,  without  paying  very  much  attention.  It  was  only  by  an 
apt  word,  now  and  then,  that  they  knew  she  had  heard  and 
intuitively  comprehended  more  than  they  suspected. 

Mrs.  Dering  was  an  exceptionally  good  reader,  giving  special 
point  to  humorous  passages,  but  a  little  inclined  to  hurry  over 
love-scenes  in  the  novels.  She  had  no  patience  with  "  nonsense 
of  that  sort." 

Thackeray,  Dickens,  Reade,  George  Eliot,  Marryat,  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Anthony  Trollope — all  the  great  Victorians  became  the 
friends  of  Edgar  Chirrup;  Scott  was  read  over  again  for  his 
benefit,  and  so  were  Jane  Austen  and  Charlotte  Bronte.  Mr. 
Dering  was  a  man  of  infinite  patience  in  listening  to  books;  he 
had  read  so  much,  but  in  such  a  haphazard  fashion,  that  his 
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knowledge  seemed  at  times  a  mere  confusion  of  words  and  half- 
formed  ideas,  but  underlying  it  all  was  a  breadth  of  mind  and 
keenness  of  mental  analysis  that  few  people  had  the  sympathy  or 
wit  to  appreciate. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Edgar  Chirrup  that  he  truly  valued  those 
qualities  in  his  master  that  he  himself  never  possessed.  There 
was  a  feeling  between  them  that  approached  reverence  on  the 
one  side  and  affection  on  the  other. 

Henry  Bering  grew  to  be  as  attached  to  the  boy  as  it  was  in 
his  nature  to  be  attached  to  any  one,  and  Edgar  knew,  in  the 
years  that  followed,  how  much  he  owed  in  ideals  of  honour,  in 
tolerance  of  outlook,  in  the  conduct  of  every-day  life,  to  the 
example — not  the  precepts — of  this  unpractical,  self-taught,  erratic 
man. 

His  precepts  were  often  too  vague  to  follow.  Mrs.  Bering  was 
a  Churchwoman,  naturally  pious  and  conventional.  Her  brother- 
in-law  never  went  to  church,  but  there  was  no  doctrine  or  dogma 
of  any  system  of  religion  that  he  did  not  grasp  and  could  not 
discuss. 

His  dislike  of  priests  was  only  equalled  by  his  antipathy  to 
doctors,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  classes.  He  admired  scientific 
ability  almost  as  much  as  he  despised  pedantry.  He  was 
charitable  and  often  imposed  on — once,  never  twice — by  a 
plausible  rogue. 

It  was  Mr.  Bering  who  took  Edgar  Chirrup  to  his  first  theatre. 
They  went  to  the  pit  of  the  Lyceum  to  see  Henry  Irving  as 
Shylock. 

There  were  flaming  torches  in  those  days  on  the  roof  of  the 
famous  house  in  Wellington  Street,  and  orange-coloured  bills 
hung  on  its  outer  walls. 

Chirrup  has  often  tried  to  recall  his  sensations  on  that  eventful 
night — when  first  Mr.  Leo  Brandish  interviewed  him,  for 
instance — but  all  he  can  clearly  remember  is  a  vivid  impression 
of  Irving, 

The  crowded  theatre,  the  lights,  the  applause,  the  brilliance  of 
the  whole  scene  in  his  unaccustomed  eyes,  were  all  merged  and 
centred  in  the  personality  of  the  greatest  actor  of  his  century. 

The  boy,  with  eager,  straining  eyes  and  lips  parted  with  quick, 
panting  breaths,  saw  nothing  but  the  Jew  on  the  stage — the 
passion-worn,  pitiful,  remorseless,  persecuted  Jew  ;  every  line  of 
that  virile  body,  every  change  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  face, 
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every  tone  of  that  compelling,  wonderful,  unequal  voice,  held 
and  thrilled  him. 

He  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  the  actor,  the  work  or  the 
experience,  but  his  own  genius — dormant,  undisciplined,  un- 
guessed — was  suddenly  stirred,  quickened  within  him. 

He  did  not  understand,  or  attempt  to  explain  to  himself,  the 
flash  of  inspiration  that  gave  birth,  in  an  hour,  to  a  definite  aim 
and  fixed  resolve. 

Ambition,  the  vague  splendour  and  illusion  of  the  stage, 
overwhelmed  him.  He  could  have  cried  like  a  girl  at  his  own 
emotion. 

His  master  looked  at  him  with  amazement,  not  unmixed  with 
amused  contempt.  Chirrup  was  the  last  boy  in  the  world,  he 
would  have  thought,  to  be  stage-struck.  What  had  happened  to 
him  ?  His  eyes  were  shining,  his  lips  quivered,  his  hands  must 
ache  with  their  labour  of  applause. 

The  curtain  fell.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  made  their 
way  into  the  street. 

They  were  jostled  and  pushed  apart  in  the  hurrying  crowd  of 
the  Strand.  When  they  met  again,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  exulta- 
tion and  excitement  had  passed  out  of  the  boy's  face — or  he  had 
learned  already  to  hide  it. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  an  actor  !  "  he  said. 

The  words  were  spoken  with  nervous  energy,  as  if  to  strengthen 
his  own  resolution,  and  Henry  Bering  laughed. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  set  about  it,  Ned  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Edgar  Chirrup,  with  a  return  to  his  usual 
cheerfulness;  "  but  I  suppose  if  you  mean  to  be  an  actor,  sir,  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  act." 

"  What  about  getting  an  engagement,  Ned  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bering. 

"  I  shall  set  about  that  next  week,"  said  Edgar  Chirrup. 

*'  Bon't  you  think  you'd  better  learn  to  act  first  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Bering. 

"  I'll  set  about  that  to-morrow,"  said  Edgar  Chirrup.   " 


CHAPTER   VII 

Training  for  the  stage.  The  introduction  of  Cyril  Hammersley,  and 
how  Edgar  Chirrup  went  in  search  of  an  engagement 

MR.  BERING,  who  had  never  acted  a  part  in  his  Hfe,  felt 
that  he  was  quite  competent  to  train  Edgar  Chirrup  for 
the  stage.  Having  once  accepted  the  situation,  he  became 
enthusiastic. 

Mrs.  Bering  laughed  at  them  both.  Ruth  was  never  tired  of 
watching  their  dramatic  efforts. 

The  small  parlour  behind  the  shop,  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the 
afternoon,  was  the  usual  scene  of  their  rehearsals. 

Chirrup,  in  spite  of  a  vague  suspicion  that  his  master's  ideas 
were  not  very  practical,  listened  and  obeyed  with  commendable 
earnestness. 

The  Swan  of  Thames,  to  give  Shakespeare  a  name  that  Mr. 
Bering  declared  was  much  more  appropriate  than  the  Swan  of 
Avon,  was  familiar  to  Chirrup — that  is  to  say,  the  comedies  and 
one  or  two  of  the  tragedies — through  Lamb's  "Tales"  and 
occasional  readings  of  Mrs.  Bering. 

He  learned  the  chief  parts  in  several  scenes  by  heart,  and 
Mr.  Bering,  book  in  hand  giving  the  cues,  taught  him  to  act 
them.  At  first  this  plan  was  eminently  successful ;  but  when 
Edgar  had  mastered  the  correct  pronunciation — there  were 
frequent  appeals  on  this  point  to  Mrs.  Bering,  who  was  much 
better  educated  than  her  brother-in-law — he  did  not  always  agree 
with  Mr.  Bering's  rules  as  to  pose  and  gesture. 

**  You  must  never  turn  your  back  on  the  audience,  Ned,"  said 
his  master,  when  they  were  rehearsing  the  meeting  of  Launce  and 
Speed,  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  Mr.  Bering 
prefc  rred  tragedy,  but  Edgar  loved  comedy. 

"Why  not,  sir?"  asked  the  boy,  after  walking  sideways  like  a 
crab. 

52 
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'*  It  isn't  respectful  to  the  public.  It  isn't  good  form,"  said 
Mr.  Dering. 

**  But  how  am  I  to  run  away  without  turning  my  back  ?  "  asked 
Edgar,  anxiously. 

Mr.  Dering  showed  him.  Little  Ruth,  perched  on  the  table, 
gave  a  laugh. 

"  That  does  look  most  ludiculous,  Uncle  Henry,"  she  observed. 
Ruth  generally  made  "ludicrous"  and  "ridiculous"  into  one 
word. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  make  anything  of  your  facial 
expression  if  you  don't  let  the  audience  see  it,"  said  Mr.  Dering 
doubtfully.  "  A  clown  like  Speed  ought  to  show  a  funny  face  all 
the  time." 

"  His  legs  might  be  funny,  sir,  or  his  back,"  said  Edgar. 

He  turned  his  own  back  on  them  as  he  spoke  and  ran  out  of 
the  room,  with  his  legs  slightly  bowed  and  his  hands  aimlessly 
outspread,  in  such  a  comic  way  that  Ruth  laughed  again  and 
even  Mr.  Dering  smiled. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  they  discussed  gesture.  The 
master  laid  down  certain  rules  that  the  pupil  found  it  hard  to 
obey.  His  movements  were  naturally  quick  and  effective,  often 
ungraceful,  but  never  aimless  or  stilted. 

Mr.  Dering's  style  of  elocution  was  decidedly  heavy.  He 
loved  every  beautiful  word  in  a  poem  so  much  that  he  hung  on 
to  it,  losing  all  the  rhythm  and  delight  of  variety  Edgar,  with- 
out a  tithe  of  his  appreciation,  could  convey  the  idea  of  the  poet 
much  better. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  memorable  night  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  that  Edgar  left  home,  at  his  master's  desire,  to  Hve  in 
Watermill  Street.  The  good  wages  that  he  earned  were  the  main 
support  of  his  father  and  mother  and  the  two  youngest  boys. 
Both  his  elder  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  had  become  shopmen. 

Lily  was  still  at  Acacia  Villa,  Brixton.  She  was  the  only 
member  of  his  family  to  whom  he  repeated  the  fateful  words  : 

"  I'm  going  to  be  an  actor  !  " 

She  did  not  understand  him.  Theatres,  in  the  Acacia  Villa 
school  of  thought,  were,  if  not  exactly  the  home  of  the  devil,  at 
all  events  very  dangerous,  alluring  places  where  he  paid 
frequent  visits. 

How  well  Edgar  remembered,  in  later  days.  Miss  Fanny  Dolling's 
warnings  against  ''  the  temptations  of  the  Green-room."     In  one 
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of  the  few  theatres  where  he  found  a  Green-room  his  com- 
panions were  two  shy,  quiet  little  girls  and  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and  they  usually  played — not  cards  for  money,  as  Miss  Fanny 
would  have  supposed — but  the  nursery  game  of  "Consequences." 

I^  was  impossible  for  Lily,  however,  to  oppose  him  even  in 
thought  for  very  long.  His  own  enthusiasm  was  soon  mirrored, 
faintly,  in  her  wondering  interest,  although  she  trembled  a  little 
at  her  own  boldness  in  giving  him  any  encouragement. 

Ruth,  who  had  seen  two  pantomimes,  was  far  better  able  to 
enter  into  his  feehngs.  Her  enjoyment  of  the  pantomimes  had 
been  mingled  with  fear,  but  she  had  acted  them  so  often,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  spectral  Pixie  and  the  Dale  Family,  that  she 
thoroughly  appreciated  Edgar's  efforts,  especially  as  she  found 
that  he  was  able,  with  a  little  instruction,  to  represent  the  Frog 
who  would  a-wooing  go  with  far  more  spirit  and  realism  than  she 
could  ever  do,  while  his  Demon  King  was  so  very  alarming  that 
she  often  shut  herself  up  in  a  cupboard  with  the  terrified  Dale 
children,  only  daring  to  peep  out  at  him  through  the  crack  of  the 
door. 

Rarely  in  the  annals  of  the  stage — to  make  use  of  a  term  of 
speech  very  popular  with  Leo  Brandish — has  a  would-be  actor 
possessed  such  an  admiring,  tireless,  sweet-tempered  critic  and 
friend  as  little  Ruth  Dering. 

She  had  never  known  any  other  boy,  so  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  there  was  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  in  Edgar  Chirrup,  at 
his  age,  being  satisfied  with  her  gentle  society,  or  that  he  should 
care  to  read  and  study,  to  think  and  talk,  of  work  and  the  future. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  prig  about  Edgar,  or  Mr.  Dering 
could  not  have  endured  him;  both  before  and  since  leaving 
school  he  had  held  his  own  with  other  boys,  and  Master  George 
Dolling  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  painful  cause  to  remember 
the  encounter;  but  he  was,  as  a  rule,  unaggressive  and  good- 
humoured,  slow  to  take  offence,  generous  to  forgive,  quick  to 
forget,  injuries. 

The  glamour  of  the  stage  usually  seizes  upon  youths  of  several 
years'  longer  experience  of  the  world  than  Edgar  Chirrup. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  of  its  lasting  effect  on  his  mind  and 
character.  His  ambition  became  a  part  of  his  hfe  before  he 
reached  the  changeful,  uncertain  moods  and  desires  of  early 
manhood. 

It  was  not  a  passing  fancy,  or  was  he  lured  by  the  ignorant 
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idea  that  there  is  always  the  ghmmer  of  gold  behind  the  foot- 
lights ;  he  was  far  too  young  to  imagine  himself  as  Romeo, 
making  love  in  a  beautiful  costume  to  a  beautiful  Juliet,  or  as 
Hamlet,  holding  an  enormous  audience  spell-bound  ;  he  simply 
enjoyed  acting  for  acting's  sake. 

It  was  a  chance  meeting  with  a  youth  of  his  own  age,  or  a  few 
years  older — one  Cyril  Hammersley — that  was  responsible  for 
young  Chirrup's  first  appearance  on  the  stage. 

Cyril  was  the  only  son  of  an  adoring  mother.  She  had  shed 
many  tears  over  his  infatuation  for  the  stage,  being  a  very  tender- 
hearted, rather  silly  lady  who  seemed  to  think  that  her  boy,  like 
a  weak  plant,  could  effectively  be  "  settled  "  by  much  watering ; 
but  Cyril  knew,  from  experience,  that  in  time  she  would  approve 
of  whatever  he  chose  to  do. 

He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edgar  Chirrup  over  the  purchase 
of  an  old  print  of  David  Garrick,  who  was  represented  as 
standing  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  unable  to  decide  to 
which  of  the  fair  charmers  to  devote  his  services. 

Mr.  Dering  was  not  at  home,  so  the  two  youths  had  the  shop 
to  themselves. 

Cyril  Hammersley  was  a  handsome,  dark-eyed,  olive-skinned 
young  fellow,  with  rather  long  hair.  He  was  dressed  gaudily,  and 
wore  a  pink  geranium  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  small-waisted  coat 
with  a  velvet  collar. 

He  looked  at  Chirrup  through  gold  eye-glasses — worn  as  a 
compliment  to  Henry  Irving — and  his  tall,  unusually  slight  figure 
drooped  a  little  wearily,  which  fact,  taken  in  conjunction  with  a 
habit  of  frequently  yawning  and  a  certain  drowsiness  about  his 
fine  eyes  and  slight  muddiness  in  his  complexion,  told  the  tale  of 
late  nights  and  a  little  too  much  wine  and  tobacco. 

He  spoke  affectedly,  showing  a  set  of  very  white,  even  teeth, 
and  he  had  a  trick  of  pushing  back  his  hair  with  his  left  hand, 
displaying  the  flash  of  an  old-fashioned,  cluster  diamond  ring. 

"  So  you  take  an  interest  in  the  theatre,  do  you  ?  "  said  young 
Hammersley,  looking  at  the  blunt  features  and  rather  shabby 
clothes  of  the  shop-boy  with  an  amused  expression.  "  I  wonder 
how  much  you  know  about  it  ? " 

*'  Not  much,"  admitted  Edgar. 

"  I  suppose  you  imagine  that  an  actor's  life  is  all  pleasure  and 
excitement,  eh  ? "  said  young  Hammersley,  leaning  against  the 
glass  counter  and  speaking  as  if  he  were  old  enough  to  be  Edgar 
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Chirrup's  father.  "  No  doubt  you  think  that  all  a  man  has  to  do  is 
to  put  on  a  wig  and  a  handsome  suit  of  clothes  and  then  make 
love  to  a  pretty  girl !  Oh,  my  boy,  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
mental  strain,  the  culture,  the  knowledge  of  life  that  are  needed 
in  any  artist." 

''  Are  you  on  the  stage  yourself?  "  asked  Edgar  bluntly. 

Cyril  Hammersley  took  out  a  packet  of  cigarette  papers  and 
deliberately  made  himself  a  cigarette  before  replying. 

"  I  have  been  on  the  stage  for  some  time,"  he  said  ;  "  but  my 
family  is  terribly  against  it.  We're  Army  people — have  been  for 
generations — Army  or  Law.  I  was  intended  for  the  Law  myself. 
I  might  have  been  successful.  Who  can  tell  ?  My  father  was 
brilliant !     He  took  silk  when  he  was  only  eight-and-twenty." 

"Ah  !  My  father  was  not  brilliant,  and  he  wanted  to  take  a 
public-house,"  said  Chirrup. 

Hammersley  flushed  and  looked  indignantly  at  his  companion, 
but  Chirrup's  expression  was  innocent  of  mockery.  Hammersley 
concluded  he  was  something  of  a  fool,  and  went  on  with  his 
soliloquy. 

"Of  course  I  might  go  into  the  Army  now,  but  I  feel  that  my 
personality  would  be  wasted.  I  am  too  temperamental — too 
artistic.  I  must  have  a  medium  for  self-expression.  I  must  live 
a  full  life — emotionally,  physically,  intellectually.  It  is  said  that 
to  know  all  is  to  forgive  all.  Well,  to  experience  all  is  to  under- 
stand all." 

Chirrup  watched  his  new  friend  with  pleasure  and  admiration, 
not  paying  much  attention  to  what  he  said,  but  impressed  with 
the  fine  lines  of  his  brow  and  chin,  the  colour  and  shape  of  his 
eyes.  It  struck  him  even  then,  and  the  comparison  often 
occurred  to  him  afterwards,  that  Hammersley's  face  was  like  a 
handsome  mask,  skilfully  modelled,  but  cold  and  shallow,  all  its 
attraction  lying  in  the  beauty  of  form,  without  expression. 

His  slender,  undeveloped  physique  and  little  affectations  of 
voice  and  manner  made  him  appear  an  effeminate  youth,  but  in 
that,  as  in  many  other  ways,  his  appearance  was  deceptive.  He 
was  much  stronger  in  muscles  and  health  than  he  looked,  with 
no  lack  of  the  masculine  qualities  of  self-reliance,  pugnacity,  and 
physical  courage. 

Chirrup  studied  him,  in  his  quiet  way,  while  Hammersley  went 
on  talking  about  himself.  He  generally  talked  about  himself, 
the  only  difference  in  his  conversation  as  a  boy  and  man  being 
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that  at  the  former  period  he  was  frequently  a  bore,  and  at  the 
latter  he  had  learned  to  make  the  topic  interesting. 

Perhaps  his  egotism  was  the  reason  why  Cyril  Hammersley 
was  never  really  popular  with  men,  although  he  always  liked  and 
cultivated  their  society.  Women,  with  so  few  exceptions  that 
they  proved  the  rule,  found  him  likeable,  lovable,  a  man  who 
appealed  to  their  emotions,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  in  a 
subtle  way  that  only  a  woman — no  other  man — can  feel  and 
understand. 

"  If  you  want  to  learn  to  act,"  Chirrup  found  him  saying,  after 
much  personal  talk,  "  I  can  help  you.  That  is  to  say,  I  can  give 
you  an  opportunity — whether  you  can  seize  it  depends  upon 
yourself." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Edgar. 

Young  Hammersley  glanced  suspiciously  round  the  shop,  as  if 
he  dreaded  an  eavesdropper.  Then  he  drew  a  little  closer  and 
lowered  his  voice. 

"  I  am  going  to  confide  in  you,  my  boy.  I  like  your  face. 
You  talk  well  " — he  meant,  listen  well.  "  Of  course  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  any  talent.  Understand,  I  can't  give  you  any 
personal  recommendation  to  Brangwyn." 

"  Who  is  Brangwyn  ?  "  interrupted  Chirrup. 

"  George  Brangwyn." 

"  Never  heard  of  him." 

Hammersley  looked  surprised,  then  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Your  loss,  my  boy.  He's  one  of  the  most  famous  provincial 
actors  in  England.  He's  been  the  heavy  man  in  all  the  big  stock 
companies  for  ages.  He's  supported  Charles  Mathews  and  Barry 
Sullivan  and  Madame  Vestris — all  the  old  stars." 

This  was  Greek  to  Edgar  Chirrup.  He  had  never  heard  of 
stock  companies,  and  knew  as  little  of  theatrical  stars,  old  or 
new.     But  he  did  not  betray  his  ignorance  a  second  time. 

"Well,  Mr.  Brangwyn  is  going  to  take  a  first-class  London 
company  on  tour,"  Hammersley  continued,  when  Chirrup  in- 
terrupted again. 

"  Does  that  mean  to  act  in  country  places  ?" 

"  Yes — touring,  my  boy  !  "  answered  Hammersley  impatiently  ; 
"  I  am  engaged  for  Second  Juvenile.  Brangwyn  would  have  had 
me  for  Lead,  but  he'd  promised  another  man.  Now,  I  know  that 
he  wants  somebody  for  General  Utility— do  you  follow  me?" 

He  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence,  guessing  that  his 
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words,  spoken  with  all  the  proud  emphasis  of  the  amateur,  simply 
puzzled  his  companion. 

*' No  !  What  is  a  General  Utility?  Rather  like  a  general 
servant  ?  " 

"Well,  not  unlike,"  said  Hammersley,  with  a  laugh ;  "  it  means 
a  fellow  who  will  make  himself  useful — act  whatever  he's  told — 
and  of  course  it's  splendid  experience.  Brangwyn  says  it  gives  a 
man  confidence.  I  should  have  had  to  take  it  myself,  but  I — 
well — to  speak  the  truth,  I  have  a  little  financial  interest  in  the 
business,  and  of  course  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  my 
position.     You  see  the  point  ?  " 

Even  Chirrup,  inexperienced  as  he  was,  saw  the  point. 

"  So  I  am  booked  for  Second  Juvenile,"  Hammersley  went  on, 
"  but  I  know  that  they  still  want  a  man.  Of  course  you're 
rather  young,  but  I  shouldn't  think  that  would  matter.  Our 
Aristocratic  Old  Man  is  only  nineteen,  but  Brangwyn  thinks  he's 
twenty-five.  Brangwyn  is  going  to  play  Low  Comedy.  Miss 
Florence  Brangwyn  is  Leading  Lady  " — he  gave  a  slight  shudder 
— *'  the  other  girl  is  a  pretty  Httle  soul." 

"  Are  there  only  two  ladies  in  the  company  ?  " 

"  I've  only  seen  two,  but  of  course  there  will  be  others.  If 
you  like,  I  will  give  you  Brangwyn's  address.  He  used  to  have 
an  office  in  the  Strand,  but  he's  given  it  up.  He  finds  it 
more  convenient  to  do  business  at  his  private  house  in  Ken- 
nington  Road." 

"  Is  that  a  good  district  for  theatrical  business  ? "  asked 
Chirrup  innocently. 

Hammersley  laughed  and  tapped  him  playfully  on  the  chest 
with  his  walking-stick. 

"  How  fresh  you  are — you're  verdant,  my  boy  !  Do  you 
know  anything  of  life  ?  " 

Chirrup  thought  of  his  poverty-stricken  home,  the  hunger  and 
hardships  of  his  childhood,  but  he  only  smiled  and  shook  his 
head  in  answer  to  the  question. 

"  Not  much,"  he  confessed,  after  a  pause.     "  Do  you  ?  " 

His  companion  laughed  again,  loudly,  showing  all  his  white 
teeth  and  throwing  back  his  head. 

*'  Enough  to  make  me  an  OHver  Twist — '  please,  sir,  I  want 
some  more  ! '  "  he  said ;  then,  returning  to  his  languid  manner — 
*'  Well,  do  you  want  to  meet  George  Brangwyn  ?  What  do 
you  say  ?  " 
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"  I  shall  be  glad  and  grateful,"  said  Chirrup  eagerly. 

Hammersley  took  a  card-case  out  of  his  pocket  and  wrote  on 
the  back  of  one  of  his  cards — '  Mr.  George  Brangwyn,  902,  Ken- 

nington  Road,  S.E.,  introducing  Mr. '     *'  By  the  way,  what 

is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Chirrup." 

''What?" 

"  Chirrup — Edgar  Chirrup." 

Young  Hammersley  laid  down  his  gold  pencil-case,  staring  at 
his  companion. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  afflicted  with  such 
a  comic  name  as  that  ?  " 

"Is  it  comic?  I  never  gave  it  a  thought.  Perhaps  that 
will  be  an  advantage  if  I  turn  out  to  be  a  comic  actor,"  said 
Edgar. 

"  An  impossible  name,  my  boy  ! "  said  Hammersley  with 
decision.  "  You  must  change  it.  It's  too  ridiculous.  Think 
of  the  effect  on  a  bill — '  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Mr. 
Chirrup ' !  " 

''  But  I  shan't  be  acting  Hamlet  right  off  with  Mr.  Brangwyn's 
company,  shall  I  ?"  asked  Edgar,  a  little  nervously. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  try  to  be  funny.  You  must  really  take 
another  name.     It's  the  usual  thing." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Edgar  cheerfully ;  "  just  as  you  like. 
I'll  call  myself — let  me  see — Edgar  Dale.     Will  that  do  ?  " 

He  thought  of  little  Ruth  Dering's  familiars,  the  Dale  Family, 
and  felt  that  he  had  become  one  of  their  number. 

"  Yes,  Edgar  Dale  is  a  great  improvement  on  Edgar  Chirrup. 
Chirrup  !  "  Hammersley  repeated  the  word  in  disgust.  "You're 
a  man,  not  a  sparrow  !  " 

He  passed  over  the  card. 

"You  should  try  to  see  Brangwyn  as  soon  as  possible,"  he 
advised.     "  Of  course,  you  won't  ask  a  big  salary  ?  " 

"  I'll  take  whatever  he'll  give  me." 

Hammersley,  thinking  of  his  own  financial  interest  in  the 
forthcoming  tour,  highly  commended  this  resolution.  He  gave 
Edgar  much  good  advice,  as  to  what  he  should  say  and  how  he 
should  dress,  when  he  interviewed  the  famous  Mr.  George 
Brangwyn  in  Kennington  Road,  described  various  plays  he  had 
recently  seen,  severely  criticised  leading  actors,  touched  on  the 
private   affairs    of  well-known   actresses,  and   hinted    at   certain 
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gallant  adventures  in  which  he  himself  had  played  the  leading 
part.  Chirrup  listened  respectfully,  and  laughed  at  the  right  times, 
thereby  increasing  the  good  opinion  Hammersley  had  formed  of 
his  sense  and  discretion. 

They  were  about  to  part,  on  the  best  of  terms,  when  the  shop- 
door  opened  and  little  Ruth,  running  in,  almost  fell  into  Ham- 
mersley's  arms. 

She  was  flushed  and  excited,  gripping  her  wooden  hoop  and 
stick  in  one  hand  and  holding,  in  the  other,  a  bunch  of  flowers 
to  give  to  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  ! "  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  the 
young  man  with  all  a  child's  friendhness  and  amusement  at  the 
little  mishap. 

*' You  didn't  hurt  me,"  answered  Hammersley.  "It  was  my 
fault  for  being  in  your  way." 

"  It  isn't  my  way  exactly,"  said  Ruth,  after  a  second's  thought. 
"Uncle  Henry  says  the  shop  is  neutral  ground.  Doesn't  he, 
Ned  ?  " 

Hammersley  envied  Chirrup.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  shop- 
boy's  arm  and  held  up  the  flowers  for  him  to  smell. 

The  young  stranger  was  startled  out  of  his  affected  languor  by 
the  sudden  advent  of  the  laughing  child.  Her  bonnet  was 
pushed  back  from  her  face,  showing  the  dark,  soft  ringlets — like 
rippling  shadows,  tiny  tendrils — that  caressed  her  brow,  her 
cheeks  and  delicate  ears.  The  flounced  skirt  of  her  red  dress 
was  rather  short,  and  she  wore  black  stockings  and  low-heeled, 
square-toed  shoes — sensible  shoes,  chosen  by  her  uncle  Henry — 
that  served  to  accentuate  the  fine  shape  from  knee  to  ankle  and 
the  curve  of  the  springy  instep.  She  was  breathing  quickly  after 
her  run,  her  lips  were  smiling,  and  her  eyes  shone.  The  very 
air  round  her  seemed  to  quiver  with  light  and  sunshine,  as  if  the 
vibrations  of  her  buoyant  health  and  youth  were  visible  in  waves 
of  faintest,  exquisite  colour. 

Hammersley  was  charmed.  He  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away. 
That  she  was  so  obviously  a  child,  absolutely  unconscious  of  his 
surprised  admiration,  added  to  his  momentary  pleasure.  It 
made  him  feel  tender  and  gentle,  forgetful  of  himself,  as  if — 
a  strange,  moving  thought  that  was  gone  as  quickly  as  it  came — 
he  were  a  man  of  middle  age  and  she  were  his  own  little  girl. 

"  Where  is  my  mother,  Ned  ?  "  Ruth  asked,  resting  her  hoop 
against  the  wall  and  untying  her  bonnet  strings. 
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"  I  think  she  is  downstairs,  Ruth,"  answered  Chirrup. 

Hammersley  caught  up  the  name. 

"Are  you  called  Ruth?''  he  exclaimed.  "  That's  a  beautiful 
name  ! " 

"  It's  in  the  Bible,"  she  informed  him. 

"No!  Is  it?"  He  pretended  to  be  surprised,  simply  to 
make  her  go  on  looking  at  him. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  politely  incredulous.  Then  she  turned  again  to 
Chirrup. 

"  You  know  it,  don't  you  ?  '  Where  thou  goest,  Ned,  I  will  go  ; 
thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  Ned  ' — all  that  part  ?  " 

Hammersley  changed  the  subject.  He  was  amused  at  the  little 
girl's  preference  for  talking  to  Edgar  Chirrup.  Add  a  few  years 
to  her  age  and  Chirrup  would  see ! 

"  Those  are  very  pretty  flowers,"  he  said.  "  Will  you  give  me 
one  in  exchange  for  my  pink  geranium  ?  " 

Ruth  went  closer  to  him  and  looked  at  the  pink  geranium. 
He  took  it  from  his  buttonhole  and  held  out  the  lapel  of  his 
coat. 

"  Put  one  of  your  roses  into  its  place,"  he  said. 

The  little  girl  stood  on  tiptoe  to  obey  him.  She  did  it  rather 
clumsily,  for  the  tiny  thorns  pricked  her  fingers. 

"  There  ! "  she  exclaimed,  when  it  was  done,  giving  the  coat  a 
pat  with  her  hand. 

Hammersley,  who  had  smilingly  studied  her  dark  eyelashes 
and  busy  fingers,  stooped  towards  her ;  but  as  she  raised  her 
face,  quite  unconscious  of  the  thought  in  his  mind,  he  straightened 
his  shoulders  and  gave  her  the  pink  geranium. 

"  My  mother  loves  janiums  !  Thank  you  very  much  ;  I  am 
much  obliged  !  "  she  said  quaintly,  and  ran  out  of  the  shop  into 
the  parlour  and  downstairs.  They  heard  her  calling  "  Mother  ! 
Mother  dear  !  "  in  her  high,  clear  voice. 

"  What  a  little  beauty  ! "  ejaculated  Hammersley,  adding 
quickly,   "Is  this  her  home?     Perhaps  she  is  your  sister?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Chirrup.  "  She's  Mr.  Dering's  niece.  Mr. 
Dering  is  my  master." 

"  I  see." 

Cyril  Hammersley  took  up  the  print  which  he  had  bought,  and 
turned  to  go.  Chirrup's  frank  use  of  the  word  "master"  had 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  fact  of  his  companion  being  a  shop-boy. 
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That  he  had  forgotten  it  for  a  little  while,  and  treated  him  like 
an  equal,  Hammersley  attributed  to  his  own  good-nature,  not 
in  the  least  to  Chirrup's  easy  indifference  to  the  social  gulf — 
according  to  Cyril's  ideas — that  yawned  between  them. 

*'  I  will  go  to  see  Mr.  Brangwyn  to-night,"  said  Chirrup,  as  he 
opened  the  shop-door. 

"So  soon?"  asked  Hammersley,  carefully  adjusting  his 
unnecessary  eye-glasses  that  he  had  taken  off  to  look  at  Ruth. 

"  I  think  so.  Why  not  ?  There  may  be  dozens  of  General 
Utilities  after  the  job." 

"  True  !  true  !  "  said  Hammersley,  in  his  most  languid  voice. 
"Well,  I  wish  you  good  fortune.  Don't  forget  your  name  is 
Dale.  Good-bye !  Perhaps  we  are  fated  to  meet  again  and 
know  each  other  well." 

"  I  hope  so  !  "  said  Chirrup  cordially. 

He  stood  at  the  door  looking  after  his  new  friend  with  admira- 
tion and  interest,  until  he  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
street. 

Chirrup  smiled  a  little  in  recollection  of  young  Hammersley's 
many  affectations,  but  it  was  a  very  indulgent  smile,  for  he  had 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  his  new  friend's  personality. 

He  repeated  their  conversation  to  Mrs.  Dering  and  his  master, 
over  the  tea-table.  Mrs.  Dering  looked  uncertain  and  anxious, 
for  she  had  little  real  sympathy  with  the  boy's  infatuation  for  the 
theatre.  Acting  was  far  too  precarious  an  occupation  to  appeal 
to  her  common  sense. 

Mr.  Dering,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hopeful,  even  enthusiastic, 
over  the  Brangwyn  prospects.  He  had  faith  in  Chirrup,  and 
greater  faith  in  his  own  judgment. 

"What  should  prevent  you  having  a  company  yourself,  if  this 
man  Brangwyn  doesn't  suit  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Dering,  with  the  air 
of  conviction  in  which  he  usually  introduced  his  most  unpractical 
suggestions. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  business.  I've  no  money.  I've 
never  acted  a  part  in  my  life,  sir,"  said  Chirrup. 

"  My  dear  Ned,  all  businesses  are  in  the  main  like  one  another. 
I've  taught  you  how  to  sell  in  this  shop  and  how  to  drive  a 
bargain,"  rejoined  Mr.  Dering. 

*'  But  that  is  quite  different  from  theatrical  management,"  said 
his  sister-in-law. 

"  Of  course  the  details  are  different,  but  the  principle  is  the 
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same,"  he  persisted.  "  The  people  want  to  be  amused,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  their  amusement.  There's  the  whole  thing  in 
a  nutshell  ! " 

**  It's  a  hard  nutshell  to  crack,  sir ! "  observed  Chirrup, 
doubtfully. 

Mr.  Deling  proceeded  to  prove  that  it  was  the  easiest  matter 
in  the  world  for  a  boy  who  had  never  been  into  the  box-office  or 
behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre  to  manage  a  theatrical  company, 
incidentally  touching  on  the  Government  then  in  power,  astronomy, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  nationalization  of  the  land. 
Through  this  long  and  involved  discourse  Chirrup  followed  the 
meandering  thread  of  his  master's  meaning  that  urged  him  to 
great  achievement ;  but  Mrs.  Dering  considered  it  all  hopelessly 
foolish,  though  she  only  smiled  and  refilled  her  brother-in-law's 
cup  as  often  as  he  pushed  it  against  the  tea-tray. 

Ruth,  who  did  not  understand  what  her  uncle  was  talking 
about,  ran  after  Chirrup  when  he  left  the  room  to  start  for 
Kennington.  Mr.  Dering  advised  him  to  wait  till  the  following 
morning,  but  Mrs.  Dering,  if  he  had  really  made  up  his  mind  to 
go,  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  delay. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Ned  ?  "  asked  the  httle  girl,  as  he 
brushed  his  coat  in  the  passage,  while  she  amused  herself  by 
jumping  on  and  off  the  bottom  stair. 

"  I'm  going  to  get  an  engagement,  Ruth  ! "  he  answered, 
laughing.     "I'm  going  to  begin  to  make  my  fortune." 

"Are  you  going  to  meet  your  ship?"  she  cried,  leaving  off 
jumping  to  sit  down  on  the  stair.  Her  uncle  Henry  often  talked 
about  the  glorious  day  when  his  ship  came  home. 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  meet  my  ship  to-night,"  replied 
Chirrup;  "but  I  think  I  can  see  her  in  the  distance,  Ruth. 
I'm  off !     Wish  me  good  luck  !  " 

"  Go  forth  in  glory,  return  in  peace,  and  mind  you  don't  get 
run  over  at  the  crossings  !  "  said  little  Ruth,  quoting  her  uncle  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sentence  and  her  mother  in  the  last. 

As  Edgar  Chirrup  hurried  down  the  street  he  suddenly  felt 
a  smart  little  blow  in  the  middle  of  his  back.  He  turned  and 
saw  that  it  was  caused  by  one  of  Ruth's  small  shoes,  which  she 
had  thrown  after  him  for  luck. 

"  Don't  come  back  !  Good-bye  !  Luck  ! ''  cried  the  little  girl, 
kissing  her  hand  and  hopping  on  one  foot  to  recover  her  shoe, 
quite  regardless  of  the  passers-by. 
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It  was  seven  o'clock  before  he  reached  Westminster  by  under- 
ground railway.  The  long  line  of  lights  on  the  Embankment,  as 
he  hurried  over  the  bridge,  gleamed  as  brightly  as  fixed  stars,  and 
the  river  was  as  black  as  a  pool  in  a  wood. 

Chirrup  climbed  on  top  of  an  omnibus  when  he  reached  the 
Surrey  side.  Kennington  Road  seemed  interminable.  The 
conductor,  consulted  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  No.  902, 
pushed  back  his  bowler  hat  and  scratched  his  head  in  great 
perplexity. 

*'/  dunno  where  it  is,"  he  said  miserably,  and  appealed  to 
a  dirty  man  with  a  sack  sitting  in  front.  "  D'yer  think  it's  past 
the  'Orns  ?  " 

"  No,  it's  this  side  of  the  'Orns,"  said  the  dirty  man  decisively, 
hugging  his  sack. 

''  It's  the  other  side  of  the  'Orns,  conductor,"  put  in  a  second 
passenger,  with  equal  decision. 

The  dirty  man  looked  contemptuous. 

"It's  no  more  past  the  'Orns  than  I'm  past  the  'Orns  at  this 
" — an  unnecessary  adjective— "  minute,"  he  muttered. 

"  Put  the  lad  doAvn  just  after  you  pass  the  'Orns,  conductor," 
said  the  second  passenger,  with  some  warmth. 

''  I  should  put  him  down  at  the  'Orns  if  it  was  left  to  me," 
insinuated  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  clay  pipe,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone. 

"  He  wants  to  get  off  of  this  'ere  'bus  fifty  yards  after  we  pass  the 
'Orns,"  said  the  second  passenger,  looking  through,  not  at,  the 
man  with  the  sack. 

"  Yes — put  him  down  a  couple  o'  mile  past  the  'Orns — pore 
lad  ! "  retorted  the  dirty  man  ironically. 

"  I've  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  for  fifteen  years,  and  I  ought 
to  know,"  observed  the  conciliator  mildly. 

"  Yes,  you  ought  to  know — but  you  don't  ! "  said  the  second 
passenger. 

The  conductor  had  disappeared  down  the  stairs,  while  Chirrup 
listened  to  the  continued  dispute  over  his  destination  until  the 
Horns  public-house  had  come  and  gone.  He  could  see  the 
numbers  on  some  of  the  houses,  and  decided  where  to  get  off 
the  omnibus,  leaving  his  three  fellow-passengers  still  arguing  the 
point. 

No.  902  proved  to  be  an  old-fashioned,  high,  gloomy  house 
with  a  strip  of  neglected  ground  in  front,  where  there  were  a  few 
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clumps  of  marigolds,  a  straggling  hedge,  and  a  fine  crop  of 
dandelions  run  to  seed. 

An  ugly  tortoiseshell  cat  was  yawling  hideously,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  in  the  middle  of  the  poor  grass-plot.  There  were  lights 
in  the  two  windows  of  the  first  floor,  but  the  hall  was  in 
darkness. 

Chirrup  hesitated  for  a  minute  on  the  steps,  choosing  between 
the  knocker  and  the  bell-knob.  A  wave  of  depression  swept  over 
him.  Did  the  vision  splendid  of  the  stage  lie  behind  this  dreary 
door  ?  Should  he  go  in  after  all  ?  What  would  they  say  to  him  ? 
What  would  they  think  ? 

His  future  hung  in  the  balance.  Had  he  obeyed  the  cowardly 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  gone  away,  perhaps  Mr.  Leo  Brandish 
would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  his  biography. 
But  he  pulled  himself  together,  rang  the  bell,  and  waited  with 
renewed  confidence  to  be  admitted. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

A  seasoned  old  actor.    Chirrup's  first  part.    His  promise  to  his  sister 
Lily,  and  his  departure  from  London. 

MR.  GEORGE  BRANGWYN,  if  Edgar  Chirrup  had  only 
known  it,  was  an  epitome  of  all  old-fashioned,  provincial 
actors  of  his  generation. 

He  had  been  born,  not  in  the  purple,  but  in  the  motley,  and 
to  him  there  was  only  one  profession  in  the  world — "  The " 
profession.  He  had  been  carried  on  to  the  stage  before  he  could 
speak  a  word,  as  the  luckless  infant  of  persecuted  heroines  in 
melodrama ;  acted  his  way  according  to  age  through  all  the  works 
of  the  Immortal  Bard,  from  Apparitions  in  "Macbeth "to  Old 
Gobbo,  Polonius,  and  First  Gravedigger ;  changed,  with  the 
changing  years,  from  romantic  lover  to  silver-headed  patriarch  ; 
assumed  every  rank  and  position,  from  king  to  beggar;  fought 
and  killed  and  died  himself  on  nearly  all  the  stages  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  committed  all  the  old  crimes  and  possessed  all  the 
old  virtues  of  villain  and  hero  through  the  decades ;  married 
more  ladies  than  he  could  recollect,  and  deserted  a  goodly 
number  into  the  bargain  ;  ranted  and  stormed,  wept  and  laughed, 
in  every  conceivable  situation  behind  the  footlights. 

He  had  all  the  self-confidence  of  Bully  Bottom^  and  all  the 
zeal  of  his  great  predecessor,  Vincent  Crummies. 

Edgar  Chirrup  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  this  worthy  by 
an  ancient  retainer  of  the  house  of  Brangwyn  ;  in  less  ceremoni- 
ous words,  shown  the  way  to  the  first  floor  by  an  elderly  char- 
woman, who  was  just  completing  her  twelve-hours'  day  by 
cleaning  down  the  stairs  by  the  light  of  a  small  candle  in  a  big 
candlestick,  so  that  her  descent  from  attic  to  kitchen  was  marked 
by  a  trail  of  spots  of  tallow. 

Mr.  Brangwyn  was  writing  at  a  table  covered  with  letters,  bills, 
newspaper   cuttings,   and   memoranda.      It   was   a   large    room, 
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lighted  by  an  old  chandelier,  and  giving  too  much  of  an  im- 
pression of  worn  oil-cloth  and  horse-haired  furniture  for  perfect 
comfort. 

Chirrup  suddenly  felt  himself  very  young  and  small.  The 
manager  did  not  rise  to  receive  him.  He  was  a  heavy,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  nearer  to  his  seventieth  birthday  than  his 
sixtieth,  with  one  of  those  peculiarly  big  faces  on  which  even  big 
features  look  insignificant. 

His  grey  hair  was  sleekly  brushed  from  his  forehead  and  curled 
at  the  ends.  He  was  in  a  light  grey  suit,  with  a  striped  velveteen 
waistcoat,  and  wore  old  red  slippers,  several  gold  rings,  and  a 
thick  watch-chain,  but  no  collar. 

"  Now,  my  boy,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  were  his  words  of 
greeting,  looking  from  Cyril  Hammersley's  card  to  his  visitor 
over  the  top  of  his  spectacles.  He  usually  looked  over  or  under 
his  spectacles,  instead  of  through  the  glasses. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  you  are  in  need  of  a  General  Utility  ?  "  said 
Chirrup,  going  to  the  point  without  preamble. 

"  Perhaps  !  But  I  am  not  in  need  of  a  page  or  an  errand-boy," 
answered  Mr.  Brangwyn. 

Edgar  was  more  conscious  than  ever  of  his  youth  and  size,  but 
something  in  the  tone  and  expression  of  the  manager  made  him 
reply  coolly,  not  to  say  impertinently  : 

"That's  a  good  thing,  sir,  for  I  want  to  be  an  actor." 

"  You  could  not  express  a  more  foolish  desire,"  said  Mr. 
Brangwyn,  who,  in  common  with  so  many  members  of  his  pro- 
fession, made  a  point  of  discouraging  beginners ;  "  you  had  far 
better  go  back  to  school — or  an  office — or  your  mother — wherever 
you  come  from — and  forget  all  about  it." 

Chirrup,  a  little  confused  and  uncertain  how  to  proceed,  stared 
at  the  big-faced  man  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  He  was  coolly 
making  up  his  mind  what  to  do  or  say  next. 

"  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Dale  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Brangwyn,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  had  again  examined 
Cyril  Hammersley's  card. 

Chirrup  gave  a  little  start.  He  had  forgotten  that  his  name 
was  supposed  to  be  Dale. 

'♦  No,  sir."' 

"And  you  expect  to  play  big  parts  in  my  company,  no 
doubt  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't,  sir !  " 
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The  prompt  decision  of  his  replies  pleased  Mr.  Brangwyn. 
He  liked  the  boy's  face — the  alert,  happy  expression  that  made 
one  forget  his  blunt  features. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Dale,"  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
towards  one  of  the  horse-hair  chairs  ;  '*I  will  talk  to  you,  for  I 
have  great  reliance  on  young  Hammersley's  judgment.  Of  course, 
Hammersley  is  very  young" — his  tone  implied  that  this  was  a 
serious  mistake  on  Hammersley's  part — "  but  he  has  great  gifts. 
Great  gifts !  He  is  a  fine  critic  too.  Dramatic  instinct  !  Old 
as  I  am — fifty  years  on  the  stage — I  owe  something  myself  to 
young  Hammersley.  He  will  go  far.  I  shall  make  a  great  actor 
of  Hammersley.  Yes,  I  certainly  owe  something  myself  to 
him." 

This  was  more  true  than  Chirrup  suspected,  for  Mr.  Brangwyn 
already  owed  a  very  good  amount  to  the  handsome,  stage-struck 
youth  whose  "slight  financial  aid"  represented  the  capital  for  the 
forthcoming  tour. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  manager's  daughters,  a  lank,  overgrown  girl  of 
fourteen,  with  a  mat  of  untidy,  beautiful  dark  hair,  whose  fretful, 
high  voice  heralded  her  approach. 

"  Parpar  !  What  are  you  doing  ?  Aren't  you  coming  down  to 
supper,  parpar  ?  " 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  dearie,"  said  Mr.  Brangwyn,  while  the 
girl  stared  at  Chirrup  with  big,  serious  eyes ;  "  I'm  just  having 
a  little  business  chat — Mr.  Dale,  my  daughter  Josephine." 

Miss  Josephine  smiled  and  continued  staring,  with  her  arms 
clasped  round  her  father's  neck.  Mr.  Brangwyn,  in  the  manner 
in  which  fathers  on  the  stage  send  their  daughters  "  off,"  patted 
her  hand  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  There  !  God  bless  you,  little  girl !  Run  along  and  tell  Flo 
I  want  her." 

"Don't  forget  supper,  parpar,"  said  the  girl  as  she  left  the 
room,  her  inquisitive  gaze  on  the  strange  visitor  till  the  door 
closed. 

Mr.  Brangwyn,  until  the  arrival  of  Flo,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Chirrup's  face,  as  his  daughter  had  done,  ejaculating  ''Hah!" 
now  and  again  with  such  fierceness  that  it  made  the  boy  jump. 

Chirrup,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  family  history,  did  not 
think  that  the  lady  who  next  entered  the  room  was  another  of  the 
manager's   daughters.      She   was   different    in    every   way   from 
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Miss  Josephine  :  the  girl's  senior  by  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years,  very 
blond,  very  effusive,  very  arch. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Brangwyn's  matrimonial,  like  his 
theatrical,  ventures  had  not  always  been  as  successful  as  could 
be  wished,  owing  to  incompatibiHty  of  temper  on  the  part  of  his 
different  wives.  Edgar  Chirrup  once  said  that  he  had  the  temper 
and  they  had  the  incompatibility.  He  was  now  a  widower, 
living  in  comparative  peace  with  his  various  families,  of  whom 
the  fair  Florence  was  the  eldest  member. 

Edgar  Chirrup  felt  encouraged  by  her  warm  handshake.  Her 
expression  was  kindness  itself.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well 
if  she  had  been  more  careful  in  the  use  of  her  powder-puff,  for 
little  fluffy  bits  of  that  aid  to  beauty  were  sticking  on  her  nose 
and  cheeks;  but  when  a  young  lady  is  summoned  to  meet  a 
visitor  in  a  hurry,  these  trifling  accidents  will  occur. 

She  drew  a  chair  next  to  Chirrup,  nodding  and  smiling  at 
every  word  her  father  said  in  explanation  of  his  visit,  and 
indulged  in  the  family  habit  of  staring  him  out  of  countenance. 

He  said  little,  but  his  few  earnest  words,  combined  with  his 
ignorant,  modest  ideas  as  to  salary,  impressed  the  father  and 
daughter  very  favourably. 

"  In  some  ways  I  approve  of  a  raw  recruit,"  said  Miss  Florence 
Brangwyn  ;     "  he  is  so  fresh  and  natural." 

"True!  But  that  doesn't  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
experience,  my  dear,"  rejoined  her  father,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Think  of  a  new  hand  playing  a  big  scene  with  yourself,  for 
instance.  He'd  be  lost,  swamped,  done  for !  It  wants  a  very 
strong  man  to  stand  up  to  you,  Flo." 

"  But  Mr.  Dale  will  have  very  little  to  do  with  me,  parpar." 

"True  again!"  said  Mr.  Brangwyn.  "Suppose  we  hear 
Mr.  Dale  do  something  ?  What  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?  Shall 
he  read  the  Old  Gamekeeper  in  '  Gold  and  Grit,'  or  the  Marquis 
in  the  French  Revolution  piece  ?  We  should  want  him  for  both 
those,  you  know." 

He  rummaged  in  a  drawer  of  his  writing-table  that  was  full  of 
papers  and  little  typewritten  manuscripts,  dog's-eared  and  dirty. 

"  '  Gold  and  Grit '  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  our  repertoire,"  he 
explained  to  Chirrup.  "  It's  a  powerful  melodrama.  This  is  the 
part  of  an  old  gamekeeper,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
squire's  family  all  his  life.  He  is  a  fine  old  chap,  whose 
daughter  has  run  off  with  the  villain  before  the  play  opens.      The 
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scene  is  laid  in— let  me  see— Dorset.     Do  you  know  the  Dorset 
dialect?" 

Chirrup  looked   troubled,  but   before    he    could    reply,    Mr. 
Brangwyn  continued  rapidly  : 

"  Never  mind  !     I  am  going  to  play  it  Yorkshire  myself." 
"  I  can  copy  the  Devon  way  of  talking,"  said  Chirrup,  for  a 
frequent  visitor  at  his  master's  house  in  Watermill  Street  was  a 
Devonshire  man. 

*'  Capital ! "  said  Mr.  Brangwyn,  passing  him  one  of  the  little, 
brown-paper-covered  books.  "Go  ahead  !  The  old  chap  is  alone 
on  the  stage.  The  villain's  just  hatched  a  plot  to  kill  the 
squire  and  burn  down  the  manor-house,  and  he  suspects  there's 
something  up." 

Chirrup  grasped  at  his  first  "part,"  and  glanced  down  the 
mystifying  page.  He  could  not  understand  the  half-lines,  with- 
out any  apparent  meaning,  that  represented  his  cues,  but  Miss 
Florence  came  to  his  assistance,  drawing  her  arm  quite  affection- 
ately through  his. 

He  tried  to  imagine  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  old 
gamekeeper  from  Mr.  Brangwyn's  brief  description,  stooped  a 
little,  making  himself  round-shouldered,  drew  his  young  face  into 
hard,  set  lines,  and  made  his  voice  an  echo  of  the  Devonshire 
man's. 

The  old  actor  glanced  at  his  daughter,  amazed  at  the  boy's 
transformation.  Miss  Florence  was  moved  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  the 
dear  !     The  darling  !  "  under  her  breath. 

The  old  gamekeeper's  lines  did  not  strike  Chirrup,  until  he 
thought  about  them  afterwards,  as  amusing,  and  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Brangwyn  that  they  were  very  simple  and  beautiful.  Miss 
Florence  said  they  were  so  human. 

*'  'Ark ! "  said  the  old  gamekeeper,  "  I  can  'ear  the  bees 
'ummin'  !  Something's  the  matter.  They  'ummed  like  that  on 
the  night  njy  owld  wife  died — they  'ummed  like  that  on  the  night 
my  owld  cow  died— I  can  'ear  'em  !  Ah  !  There's  the  squire  ! 
He's  shot  !  The  owld  master  !  'Elp  !— 'elp  !  The  bees  !  The 
bees  ! — they're  'ummin' !  It  reminds  me  o'  my  dear  owld  wife — 
and  my  owld  grey  cow !  Ah  !  The  owld  squire  !  'Elp  ! — 'elp  !  " 
When  Edgar  reached  this  point,  staggering  across  the  room. 
Miss  Florence  clapped  her  hands  and  patted  him  hard  upon 
the  back. 

"  Well  read  !— well  read  1      Excellent !     Most  touching  !     Just 
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a   little   bit   stronger — throw   it   off  your   chest — and  it  will  be 
perfect !  "  she  cried. 

Mr.  Brangwyn  was  more  critical.  He  nodded  a  great  many 
times,  frowned  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then,  without  a 
spoken  word  of  praise  or  blame,  gave  Edgar  the  second  *'  part." 

"  This  is  an  elderly  marquis.  It's  a  play  of  the  French 
Revolution  period — storming  the  Bastille— peasants  in  red  caps 
with  hatchets — all  that  sort  of  thing.  What  you  want,  for  this 
little  bit,  is  the  grand  manner.  Oh,  it's  wicked  to  see  some  of 
the  modern  young  men  in  costume  pieces — it's  wicked  !  We 
were  taught  in  the  old  stock  days  how  to  walk  and  speak 
properly.  We  didn't  speak  as  if  our  mouths  were  full  of  plums 
or  lounge  all  over  the  stage.     Flo,  you  give  the  cues,  my  dear." 

Edgar  had  very  vague  ideas  regarding  the  behaviour  of  a 
French  marquis,  so  all  he  could  do  was  to  try  to  suggest  pride, 
and,  as  he  judged  by  the  lines  of  the  part,  great  arrogance  to  his 
inferiors.  A  brief  farewell  scene  between  the  marquis  and  his 
daughter,  before  the  former  went  to  the  guillotine,  gave  him  some 
idea  of  the  strength  required,  as  Mr.  Brangwyn  had  hinted,  by  an 
actor  who  had  the  honour  of  playing  with  Miss  Florence. 

She  turned  on  her  emotional  tap  so  very  quickly  that  he 
found  himself  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  while  she  read  the  cues 
over  his  shoulder,  without  any  clear  idea  how  she  got  there. 

The  boy  was  conscious,  at  such  close  quarters,  of  a  little 
embarrassing  confusion,  with  a  sudden  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  too  much  face-powder  and  distaste  of  too  strong  perfume. 

"  There,  parpar  !  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  "  asked  the  young 
lady,  instantly  reverting  to  her  ordinary  voice  and  manner  as 
Edgar  spoke  the  last  words — "  Adieu  !  Bon  soir,  my  daughter  ! 
Au  revoir  !  " 

Mr.  Brangwyn  rose,  crossed  the  room,  and  laid  his  hand 
solemnly  on  Chirrup's  shoulder. 

*'  My  boy  ! "  he  said  in  a  deep,  impressive  tone,  "  what  an 
actor  I'll  make  of  you  !  " 

A  flush  of  pleasure  overspread  Chirrup's  face,  while  a  sense  of 
his  youth  and  ignorance  kept  his  tongue  tied,  but  even  at  that 
eventful  minute,  deeply  grateful  as  he  felt,  his  sense  of  humour 
made  him  appreciate  Mr.  Brangwyn's  theatrical  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  pause,  the  gestures,  the  slight  break  in  the  voice 
all  suggested  a  "  curtain  cue."  One  almost  expected  to  hear  a 
round  of  applause. 
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Ten  minutes  later  Edgar  Chirrup  left  the  house.  Miss 
Florence,  Miss  Josephine,  and  several  younger  Brangwyns, 
equally  cordial  and  curious,  accompanied  him  to  the  door. 

He  proudly  carried  a  little  bundle  of  brown-paper-covered 
manuscripts  ;  a  printed  contract,  with  details  filled  in  by  Mr.  Brang- 
wyn's  own  hand,  was  in  his  pocket ;  he  had  an  engagement  ; 
he  was  an  actor.     His  salary  was  to  be  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 

When  he  reached  Watermill  Street,  having  determined  not  to 
go  to  his  parents  with  the  news  until  the  following  day,  Edgar 
found  his  master  and  Mrs.  Bering  anxiously  waiting  for  him. 
Ruth  had  been  persuaded  to  go  to  bed. 

Mr.  Dering  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  parts.  Mrs.  Bering 
wanted  to  know  all  about  the  people.  He  described  Mr. 
Brangwyn  and  Miss  Florence,  laying  great  stress  on  the  kindness 
of  Cyril  Hammersley  in  giving  him  an  introduction  to  such 
talented,  influential  people. 

"  Fifteen  bob  a  week  !  "  said  Mr.  Bering  thoughtfully.  "  Well, 
when  you've  paid  for  your  bed,  food,  and  washing,  I  hope  you 
won't  make  a  beast  of  yourself  with  what  is  left,  Ned." 

*'  I  really  don't  know  how  he'll  manage  to  get  on,  poor  boy  !  " 
said  Mrs.  Bering,  her  kind  eyes  clouded  with  anxiety. 

Chirrup  laughed.  Then  he  looked  round  the  comfortable 
room,  with  the  lovely  Gainsborough  Lady  smiling  down  at  him 
from  the  wall,  and  his  happy  expression  changed. 

*'  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  go,?  he  said,  simply.  "  This  always 
feels  like  my  home.  I  shall  often  think  of  you,  sir,  and 
Mrs.  Bering,  when  I'm  far  away." 

He  suddenly  felt  as  if  he  were  going  to  the  other  side  of  the 
globe. 

'*  Is  the  stage  quite  so  attractive  now  you're  drawing  close  to 
it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bering.  "  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  you 
could  have  pursued  it  like  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  Ned,  that  is 
always  in  the  next  field." 

"  I'd  rather  get  into  the  centre  of  the  rainbow,  sir,  than 
pursue  it  fruitlessly,"  said  Chirrup. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  attainment  of  any 
desire  invariably  leads  to  disillusion  or  satiety,"  said  Mr.  Bering. 
"  But  let  us  be  practical,  not  severely,  but  agreeably  practical. 
Shoes,  now  !  How  arc  you  off  for  shoes  ?  Then  you  must  have 
a  raincoat — not  that  my  own  raincoat  is  of  much  use.  I  was 
swindled  into  buying  it  by  a  thief  in  Holborn." 
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"  My  dear  Henry,  you  bought  that  raincoat  at  least  twelve  years 
ago,"  protested  his  sister-in-law,  "  and  don't  forget  that  you  cut 
off  the  collar  and  slit  up  the  sides  because  you  said  it  was  too 
tight,  so  of  course  it  doesn't  keep  you  dry.  I  will  look  after 
Ned's  clothes.  We  must  remember  he  is  now  a  professional 
man." 

She  laughed  and  rumpled  his  hair.  Mrs.  Bering  knew  how 
her  kindness  and  affection  had  influenced  the  neglected  boy  at 
perhaps  the  most  impressionable  time  of  his  youth.  She  had 
never  preached  to  him,  but  trained  him  to  fight  the  long  battle 
of  life  in  a  hundred  subtle  ways. 

He  was  about  to  leave  her  roof  forever,  and,  as  it  befell,  they 
rarely  met  again,  but  she  lived  in  his  memory  as  a  dear  and 
gracious  lady.  There  was  a  certain  happy  tone  that  he  some- 
times heard  in  Ruth's  voice  in  after-years — a  certain  expression 
of  cheerful,  wise  content — that  instantly  recalled  her  mother  to 
his  mind  in  her  graceful,  old-fashioned,  voluminous  skirts,  her 
braided  hair  in  a  brown  net,  with  long  gold  earrings  in  her  ears, 
while  her  beautiful  hands  were  never  idle,  unless  she  were 
reading  aloud,  when  they  held  her  book,  the  small  white  ruffles 
falling  back  from  the  slender  wrists. 

Ruth,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was  a  far  more  beautiful  woman 
than  her  mother  had  ever  been,  but  even  Ruth  lacked  the 
indescribable  femininity  that  is  so  appealing  in  its  tenderness, 
its  weakness,  its  strength. 

Edgar  Chirrup,  to  his  own  shame  and  confusion,  could  hardly 
check  his  tears  when  he  said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Dering  and  little 
Ruth.  He  parted  from  his  own  mother  very  cheerfully.  Poor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup,  whose  home  was  comparatively  comfort- 
able, thanks  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  their  two  elder  boys, 
were  very  pessimistic  over  Edgar's  future. 

Being  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject,  they  disparaged  the 
stage  and  told  him  frankly  he  was  on  the  downward  path.  His 
brothers  considered  him  daft.  His  promise  to  send  the  family 
money — surplus  silver  out  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week  ! — was 
received  with  incredulity  by  the  elder,  and  open  ridicule  by  the 
younger  members. 

On  the  day  before  the  tour  started  he  went  to  Brixton, 
heralded  by  a  letter  of  explanation,  to  say  good-bye  to  his  sister 
Lily. 

The  most  vital  changes  in  the  Dolling  household,   since  the 
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days  when  Chirrup  had  dared  to  fight  Master  George,  were  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  dining-room  carpet,  the  increasing  deafness 
of  old  Mr.  Dolling,  the  loss  of  a  favourite  cat,  the  engagement  of 
a  different  cook,  and  the  starthng  fact  that  Miss  Margaret  had 
become  a  tricyclist. 

Ladies  were  beginning  to  ride  bicycles,  but  that  was  con- 
sidered, in  the  extreme  phrase  of  Miss  Fanny,  "  Beyond  the 
beyonds ! "  Miss  Margaret  had  accordingly  chosen  a  thin- 
wheeled,  heavy,  arm-chair  style  of  machine.  Her  cycling  adven- 
tures, and  anecdotes  of  Master  George's  exploits  at  school,  had 
become  the  chief  topics  of  conversation  at  Acacia  Villa. 

Edgar  Chirrup  had  not  seen  his  sister  for  several  months.  His 
daily  association  with  Ruth  Dering  and  her  mother,  who  were 
both  strong  and  healthy,  perhaps  accounted  for  the  shock  that  he 
experienced  in  meeting  Lily. 

She  looked  so  pale  and  wan,  narrow-chested,  subdued;  the 
Dollings  called  her  "  such  a  refined-looking  girl."  They  thought 
that  robust  health  was  rather  rough  and  unnecessary,  not  to  say 
a  little  coarse. 

Lily  had  little  to  say  to  her  brother,  for  she  had  grown  very 
silent,  but  she  listened  to  his  astounding  news  with  a  faint  pink 
colour  fluttering  and  changing  in  her  face,  and  her  mild  eyes 
earnestly  studying  his  face. 

Everything  he  said  was  strange  to  Lily.  She  had  never  been 
to  see  a  play,  and  had  a  vague  idea  that  actors  and  actresses  were 
a  different  order  of  human  beings,  who  lived  at  the  theatre,  and 
were  all  very  wicked. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  hear  that  her  brother's  new  friends,  the 
Brarigwyn  family,  Cyril  Hammersley,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  company,  were  so  kind  and  respectable,  for  Lily's  heart  had 
ached,  when  she  thought  of  them  at  all,  for  the  poor  players  who 
were  immoral  because  they  did  not  know  any  better.  She  had 
heard  Mrs.  Dolling  call  them  immoral  "like  the  French." 

"  What  a  traveller  you  will  be,  Ned  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  do 
hope  you'll  take  care  of  yourself  and  see  you  don't  sleep  in 
damp  sheets.  Young  Mr.  Dolling  has  suffered  from  the  rheu- 
matism ever  since  he  slept  in  a  damp  bed,  at  an  inn  in  Canter- 
bury, five  years  ago." 

"  Don't  you  worry,  Lily,"  began  Edgar ;  but  she  went  on, 
nervously : 

"Mind  what  you  eat  and  drink,  Ned.     I  wouldn't  touch  any 
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pastry  if  I  was  you,  for  you  don't  know  who  has  made  it.     Then 
you  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  strange  vegetables." 

*'  Why  ? "  asked  Edgar,  for  her  tone  implied  that  he  would 
come  across  strange  vegetables  prowling  over  the  earth  like  wild 
animals. 

"  Because  they're  generally  poisonous  ! "  said  Lily  decidedly  ; 
adding  the  explanation,  "  It's  their  juices.  You'd  better  keep  to 
boiled  potatoes,  Ned  dear.  Then  you  won't  drink  anything, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  get  so  thirsty  before  I  come  back,  if  I 
promise  that,"  he  answered  with  a  smile. 

"  I  mean  any  wine  or  spirits,  unless  you're  ill." 

*'  No  !     I'll  keep  to  water,  if  you  like." 

"  But  see  that  it's  filtered,  Ned.  Mrs.  Dolling  always  uses  a 
filter  for  drinking-water.  It  hasn't  been  moved  from  the  side- 
board in  the  dining-room  for  years  and  years.  Miss  Sarah  fills  it 
up  every  morning.  Then  you  won't  sit  in  draughts,  will  you  ? 
You're  rather  careless  about  draughts,  Ned  dear." 

Chirrup  laughed. 

"  Don't  fuss,  Lily  !  I'm  not  a  delicate  plant.  I'm  always 
well." 

"  Yes,  I'm  so  glad  of  that — so  thankful !  " 

She  timidly  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  noticed  how 
thin  and  colourless  it  looked,  like  a  dead  leaf.  A  faint  stream  of 
sunshine  through  the  bars  of  the  kitchen  window,  where  they 
were  sitting,  fell  on  her  smooth,  lustreless  hair  and  thin  cheek. 
Chirrup  looked  up  at  the  bars.  The  thought  passed  through  his 
mind — quickened  to  new  impressions  by  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment of  his  opening  life — that  his  sister  was  as  much  a  prisoner, 
in  her  servitude,  as  if  there  were  a  chain  about  her  neck. 

*'  Lily  !  Be  patient  for  a  little  while  longer — only  a  little 
while — and  I'll  take  you  away  from  here  !  "  he  said,  with  the 
impulse  of  a  boy,  but  the  steady  purpose  of  a  man.  "  I'll  make 
a  home  for  you  to  live  in  and  do  just  as  you  like.  I'll  manage  it 
— somehow  !     Just  you  wait  a  little  longer." 

''Oh,  Ned,  that  would  be  beautiful!"  she  answered  slowly, 
while  the  too-ready  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  "  I  could  do  all 
the  work  and  make  you  so  comfortable.  Poor  father  could 
come  to  see  us,  and  mother,  and  the  boys.  It  wouldn't  be 
unkind  to  leave  Mrs.  Dolling  and  the  young  ladies,  would  it  ?  " 
"  No  !     I  expect  they  would  get  along  very  well  without  you." 
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He  spoke  gaily,  but  his  sister  pondered  the  words. 

"  That's  true,"  she  said.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  near  as  helpful 
as  I  might  be.  I  get  so  tired,  Ned,  and  my  back  aches.  If 
only  we  could  have  a  little  home  of  our  own — it  seems  like 
a  heavenly  dream  !  " 

"  It  shall  come  true,"  he  said.  "  Mark  my  words,  Lily,  it 
shall  come  true.     I'm  an  actor,  and  actors  make  their  fortunes." 

"  Do  they  ?     All  of  them  ?  "  asked  his  sister  in  amazement. 

**  Not  quite  all,"  he  admitted;  "but  the  best  of  them  do,  and 
I'm  going  to  be  one  of  the  best." 

Many  a  true  word  is  spoken  in  earnest,  as  well  as  in  jest — 
witness  this  boast,  spoken  in  all  seriousness  by  Edgar  Chirrup. 

He  has  made  a  fortune  as  an  actor,  and,  more  surprising  still, 
he  knows  how  to  keep  it. 

Chirrup  and  young  Hammersley,  during  the  rehearsals,  became 
very  good  friends.  Hammersley's  light  and  indifferent  manner, 
his  good-natured  tolerance  of  the  famous  Mr.  Brangwyn,  his 
undoubted  talent  and  personal  attraction,  made  him  an  object  of 
amused  admiration  and  unfailing  interest  to  his  companion. 
Even  his  affectations  and- conceit  did  not  spoil  his  charm;  he 
was  self  indulgent  and  lazy,  but  never  stupid  or  sullen. 

Mr.  Brangwyn,  who  generally  treated  young  men  in  his 
company  with  fatherly  patronage,  found  himself  in  an  entirely 
new  position  with  regard  to  Cyril,  for  the  handsome  youth, 
without  any  apparent  effort  of  design,  assumed  the  office  of 
adviser-in-chief — Prime  Minister,  as  it  were — to  the  old  actor. 

None  of  the  other  men  in  the  company,  with  the  exception  of 
Chirrup,  really  liked  Cyril,  but  he  was  too  civil  to  quarrel  with 
anybody. 

He  flattered  Miss  Florence  Brangwyn  in  a  way  that  shocked 
the  honesty  of  Chirrup,  who  knew  he  disliked  and  laughed  at  her. 
He  played  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  man  who  had  been  on  the 
stage  a  dozen  years,  instead  of  hardly  as  many  months. 

Chirrup,  to  whom  the  subtle  art  of  acting  was  still  an  unstudied 
alphabet,  thought  that  he  touched  perfection. 

He  was  filled  with  despair  over  his  own  efforts.  Hammersley 
was  always  easy  and  spontaneous  in  movement  and  gesture. 
Chirrup  became  awkward,  nervous,  a  relentless  critic  of  himself. 

Hammersley's  pleasant  voice,  if  a  little  hard  and  monotonous, 
was  under  perfect  control.  Chirrup's  voice  was  like  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  born  musician  of  little  training.     Hammersley's 
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pronunciation  was  neither  slipshod  nor  pedantic.  Chirrup 
stumbled  over  difficult  words,  and  was  conscious,  for  many  a 
long  year,  of  his  cockney  accent.  Hammersley  was  well 
educated  and  self-possessed.  Chirrup  was  ignorant  and  easily 
embarrassed. 

In  brief,  the  differences  between  the  two  friends  were  all  to 
the  advantage  of  the  one  and  the  discouragement  of  the  other. 
That  Hammersley  felt  this,  although  he  never  said  so,  was 
evidenced  by  the  effort  he  made — a  slight  effort,  it  is  true,  that 
ended  with  the  first  month  of  the  tour — to  help  Chirrup  in  his 
work. 

Chirrup  was  grateful  and  listened  humbly  to  all  he  said,  but 
soon  discovered  that  his  chosen  friend  lacked  the  one  quality, 
the  saving  grace  of  originality,  but  he  wisely  kept  his  discovery 
to  himself 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  day  in  early  September  when  the 
Brangwyn  company  left  London. 

Poor  Mrs.  Chirrup  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  station,  but 
Mr.  Chirrup  represented  the  family,  doing  honour  to  the  occasion 
by  wearing  his  silk  top-hat — his  first  and  last  silk  hat — the  silk 
hat  of  his  youth. 

Mr.  Chirrup's  hat  deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself.  Originally 
purchased  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  it  had  appeared  on  all 
important  occasions  ever  since,  sometimes  being  in  the  prevailing 
style,  sometimes  hopelessly  out  of  date.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Mr.  Chirrup's  head  had  shrunk  in  the  course  of  years,  or  else 
it  had  been  fashionable  in  his  youth  for  a  gentleman  to  be 
extinguished,  for  it  slipped  down  over  his  ears  and  touched 
his  coat  collar  at  the  back  and  his  eyebrows  in  front. 

"There's  a  hat  bringing  along  a  little  old  man!"  Cyril 
Hammersley  exclaimed  on  seeing  it. 

"  That  is  my  father,"  said  Edgar  Chirrup. 

"  The  hat  or  the  old  gentleman  ?  "  asked  Cyril. 

"  I'm  not  joking,"  said  Edgar. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  Hammersley  turned  away  with  an 
amused  smile,  as  his  friend  hurried  forward  to  meet  Mr.  Chirrup. 

Mrs.  Bering  and  Ruth  were  both  at  the  station. 

Ruth  looked  delicious  in  a  dark  red  coat  and  beaver  hat.  She 
was  very  sorry  to  part  from  Ned,  and  gazed  at  his  travelling 
companions  with  big,  serious  eyes. 

Only  three  members  of  the  Brangwyn  family  going  on  tour, 
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the  father,  Miss  Florence,  and  one  of  her  brothers,  but  several 
others  were  present  to  bid  them  good-bye. 

There  were  Josephine  and  a  couple  of  younger  girls,  continually 
appealing  to  "  parpar  "  ;  a  morose  little  boy  who  amused  himself 
by  picking  the  railway-labels  off  the  trunks  ;  a  grown-up  son  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  a  married  daughter  with  her  husband. 

There  was  great  diversity  of  costume  among  the  ladies  of  the 
company.  The  gentlemen  were  all  smoking  and  greatly  engrossed 
in  one  another's  conversation.  Mr.  Brangwyn  wore  a  mustard- 
coloured  check  overcoat  and  a  slouch  hat. 

One  of  the  girls,  whom  Cyril  Hammersley  had  described  to 
Chirrup,  when  they  first  met,  as  "  a  dear  litde  soul,"  attracted 
Mrs.  Daring's  attention.  She  talked  earnestly  until  the  last 
minute  with  an  elderly  woman  who  was  evidently  her  mother, 
and  embraced,  again  and  again,  a  baby  in  an  old  perambulator. 

"  I  suppose  you  never  '  travel '  your  baby  ?  "  Mrs.  Dering  heard 
one  of  the  girls  say  to  her  in  passing. 

"Oh,  no  !  I  wish  I  could  !  "  was  the  quick  response. 

Mrs.  Dering  spoke  to  Chirrup. 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  little  dark  girl,  with  the  old  lady  and  the 
child  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Miss  Romaine — Kitty  Romaine,"  he  answered.  ''She  plays 
boys'  parts." 

"  Is  her  husband  in  the  company  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  she  had  one,"'  said  Chirrup. 

Mrs.  Dering  saw  that  the  little  woman's  eyes,  as  she  again 
kissed  her  baby,  were  brimming  over  with  tears. 

"  Ned  !  I  hope  you'll  be  a  good  friend  to  that  poor  girl,"  she 
said  impulsively.  '*  She  looks  so  gentle  and  sad.  Help  to  take 
care  of  her,  if  she  is  all  alone." 

"Do  you  know  her,  Mrs.  Dering?"  he  asked,  in  some  surprise 
at  her  earnestness. 

"  No,  but  1  am  sorry  for  her.     She  is  little  more  than  a  child." 

Chirrup,  after  a  sympathetic  glance  at  Kitty  Romaine,  gave  all 
his  attention  to  Ruth. 

The  little  girl  was  talking,  or  rather  listening,  to  Cyril 
Hammersley.  She  remembered  him  very  well,  with  his  charm- 
ing friendliness  and  his  pink  geranium.  They  laughed  and 
talked  gaily,  and,  as  he  watched  them,  an  idea  that  was  to 
greatly  influence  Chirrup's  after-life  first  came  into  his  mind. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  before,  in  all  the  years  he  had 
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known  Ruth  Bering.  It  was  the  idea  of  his  own  inferiority.  She 
was  so  bright,  so  ready  to  meet  a  stranger  on  the  terms  of  frank 
equality,  so  tactful  and  considerate,  for  all  her  childishness. 

Without  envying  Cyril  Hammersley,  he  acknowledged  that  his 
friend  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  companion  for  little 
Ruth.  He  did  not  join  in  their  talk,  but  just  before  the  train 
started  Ruth  moved  away  from  Hammersley  and  spoke  to  him, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  Be  sure  to  write  me  letters,  addressed  to  myself,"  she  said 
impressively.  *' And  be  sure  to  remember  ever'thing  to  tell  me, 
Ned." 

"  I  promise,  Ruth." 

"  Then  good-bye  !  " 

She  had  already  given  him  her  hand  and  at  these  words  she 
raised  her  face,  affectionately  and  without  a  trace  of  self-conscious- 
ness. Chirrup  felt  the  blood  tingle  in  his  cheeks — perhaps 
because  Cyril  Hammersley  was  looking  at  them — as  he  stooped 
to  kiss  her. 

Then  he  jumped  into  the  railway-carriage,  the  last  to  take  his 
place.  There  was  much  laughing  over  a  playful  struggle  between 
Miss  Florence  Brangwyn  and  a  professional  gentleman  who  would 
not  release  her  hand,  hurried  embraces,  and  fluttering  of  hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Chirrup  hung  out  of  the  window,  until  the  train  curved  out  of 
sight,  waving  his  hand  to  his  father,  Mrs.  Bering,  and  her  little 
girl. 

Old  Mr.  Chirrup  lifted  the  tall  hat  up  and  down  with  both 
hands,  several  inches  off  his  head,  as  a  compliment  to  the  ladies 
of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Bering  smiled  and  nodded.  Little  Ruth  stood  on  the 
tips  of  her  toes,  straining  forward,  her  dark  curls  and  red  dress 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  with  her  bright  eyes  on  Chirrup,  utterly 
regardless  of  Cyril  Hammersley  and  everybody  else  in  the  train 
or  on  the  platform. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Chirrup's  first  tour.  The  story  of  Kitty  Romaine,  with  an  indication 
of  the  character  of  Hammersley. 

A  COMPLETE  list  of  Edgar  Chirrup's  various  engagements 
will  be  included,  no  doubt,  in  Leo  Brandish's  biography.  It 
is  only  necessary  in  this  record,  that  is  simply  personal  and 
private,  to  touch  on  a  few  incidents  in  his  first  tour. 

It  is  only  in  fiction,  of  the  short-story  order,  that  an  actor  or 
actress  makes  an  instantaneous  success  at  a  first  appearance  on 
any  stage. 

No  one  in  the  Brangwyn  company  discovered  that  Mr.  Edgar 
Dale  was  a  genius.  Actors  are  not  famous  for  making  such 
discoveries  about  their  comrades. 

He  was  popular  with  his  friends  behind  the  curtain,  but  the 
public  saw  him  in  so  many  mii\or  parts,  and  his  fictitious  names 
on  the  programmes  were  so  many,  that  his  own  individuahty  was 
entirely  lost  among  them.  Although  there  were  only  three  pieces 
in  the  company's  repertoire,  they  were  all,  as  Mr.  Brangwyn  said, 
"gigantic  productions." 

Chirrup  played  the  old  gamekeeper  in  "  Gold  and  Grit,"  a 
midshipman,  a  constable,  a  member  of  the  thieves'  gang,  and  a 
village  idiot.  In  the  French  Revolution  drama  he  rang  the 
changes  between  aristocrats  and  peasants ;  and  in  "  Sly  Dogs  " — 
a  rattling  farce — he  figured  as  a  choleric  colonel,  a  French  valet, 
a  curate,  and  a  family  solicitor. 

An  element  of  uncertainty  in  payment  of  salaries  was  attached 
to  the  Brangwyn  management.  As  Leo  Brandish  will  probably 
say,  "  the  ghost  walked  "  as  fitfully  as  many  a  legendary  ghost  in 
a  haunted  house. 

Mr.  Brangwyn  met  the  complaints  or  expostulations  of  his 
people  with  an  abstracted  air  of  puzzled  surprise,  as  if  a  desire  for 
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payment  was  the  very  last  thing  in  the  world  he  would  have 
expected  of  them.  He  looked  so  pained  and  injured  that 
inexperienced  or  nervous  beginners  had  been  known  to  apologise 
meekly  for  daring  to  mention  the  subject. 

Edgar  Chirrup  was  not  of  this  number.  He  soon  developed  a 
persistent,  quiet  way  of  baffling  the  manager's  evasions,  and 
generally  succeeded,  where  others  failed,  in  getting  all  his  money 
every  week. 

His  methods  varied  according  to  circumstances.  He  made 
himself  indispensable  to  Mr.  Brangw7n's  comfort  to  begin  with, 
running,  fetching,  and  carrying  ;  then  he  was  very  helpful  and 
reliable  in  his  stage  work,  and  never  wearied — or  apparently 
wearied — of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  conversation. 

Cyril  Hammersley  had  been  promoted  to  Juvenile  Lead  in  the 
third  week  of  the  tour,  having  induced  the  manager,  by 
threatening  to  withdraw  his  financial  support,  to  give  the  other 
man  his  fortnight's  notice  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

It  struck  Chirrup  as  a  little  mean  on  Hammersley's  part  to 
have  waited  until  they  started  to  deal  an  underhand  blow  at  a 
comrade,  but  Cyril  treated  the  affair  as  an  excellent  joke.  That 
the  other  man  was  bitterly  disappointed  and  surprised,  being 
ignorant  of  the  part  that  money  had  played  in  his  dismissal, 
seemed  to  add  to  Hammersley's  amusement. 

*'  Poor  devil  ! "  he  exclaimed  with  a  laugh,  when  Chirrup 
repeated  some  of  the  other  actor's  remarks.  "  He'll  have  to 
learn  that  it  isn't  talent  or  straight  dealing  or  doing  one's  best 
that  make  for  success  in  this  life.  It's  being  smart,  or  taking 
advantage  of  other  people,  or,  best  of  all,  the  possession  of  a  full 
pocket  that  does  the  trick." 

Speeches  like  this  from  his  friend,  spoken  in  apparent  sincerity, 
puzzled  Chirrup,  for  Hammersley  professed  to  despise  success, 
loving  his  work  for  his  work's  sake,  and  because  it  was  a  medium 
for  self-expression.  He  was  very  fond  of  talking  about  self- 
expression,  self-development,  self-realization. 

Chirrup  made  friends  with  Kitty  Romaine,  the  girl  who  had 
interested  Mrs.  Bering  on  the  day  the  Brangwyn  company  left 
London,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

He  found  her  a  feeble,  pretty,  likeable  little  creature,  the  widow 
of  a  young  actor.     She  confided  her  story  to  Chirrup  one  night, 
during  the  second  act  of  "  Sly  Dogs,"  when  they  both  had  a  long 
wait. 
6 
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They  sat  down  together  on  a  roll  of  carpet  at  the  back  of  the 
stage — a  quaint  pair  in  their  grotesque  clothes,  he  as  an  impos- 
sible French  valet,  she  as  an  equally  impossible  English 
parlourmaid. 

Her  brief  history  was  a  long  tale  of  woe.  She  told  it  with 
absolute  simplicity,  describing  her  childhood  and  brutal  ill- 
treatment  by  a  cruel  stepfather  with  a  fullness  of  detail  that 
made  Chirrup's  blood  boil,  stripping  her  little  arm  to  show  the 
scar  of  a  burn  that  he  had  deliberately  inflicted  with  a  red-hot 
poker. 

His  death — "  We  couldn't  grieve  much  for  dad,  because  he  was 
always  drunk  and  knocking  us  about,"  she  said — was  followed  by 
a  hard  struggle  with  sordid  poverty  by  her  mother,  and  her  own 
apprenticeship  to  an  acrobatic  troup,  where  she  had  been  kindly 
treated,  as  far  as  food  and  clothing  went,  but  over-trained  and 
very  lonely. 

An  accident  on  the  stage,  due  to  nervousness  and  ill-health, 
broke  her  nerve,  and  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  work  to  which 
her  childhood  had  been  sacrificed. 

Then  she  obtained  ah  engagement  in  pantomime,  being  able 
to  dance  well  and  sing  a  little,  and  it  was  during  that  happy, 
never-to-be-forgotten  season  of  "  Arabian  Nights  "  that  she  met 
and  married  her  boy-husband. 

Even  Chirrup,  who  was  ignorant  enough  on  the  subject,  could 
not  help  seeing  the  hopelessness  and  inevitable  misery  of  such  a 
marriage.  They  were  both  under  twenty-one,  the  young  man  was 
very  delicate,  and  their  entire  worldly  wealth  consisted  of  four 
weeks'  salary  in  a  small  provincial  pantomime. 

"  We  hadn't  a  home  to  go  to,"  said  little  Kitty  Romaine,  care- 
fully stopping  the  tears  from  running  down  her  cheeks  and 
spoiling  her  make-up,  "  so  my  mother  took  us  in,  and  we  both 
expected  to  get  work.  But  somehow  the  luck  was  all  against  us. 
Day  after  day  Jack  tramped  about,  but  everything  seemed  to  be 
fixed  up  for  that  spring.  What  we  wanted  was  a  joint  in  the 
smalls " 

"A  joint  in  the  smalls  ?"  said  Edgar,  who  had  never  heard  such 
an  expression  before. 

'*  Yes,  an  engagement  together,  you  know,  in  the  small  towns. 
It  was  awful !  We  should  have  starved  without  mother,  and  she^s 
poor  enough,  heaven  knows  ! 

"Then  Jack  got  a  shocking  bad  cold,  but  he  wouldn't  stop  at 
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home.  He'd  go  up  to  the  agents  every  day,  wet  or  fine,  and 
hang  round  till  the  offices  closed,  in  case  of  anything  turning  up. 
I  shall  never  forget  him  in  his  old  overcoat,  trying  to  look  smart 
and  well.  Poor  fellow  !  It's  always  foolish,  he  used  to  say,  to 
let  people  know  you're  down  on  your  luck ;  but  your  heels  show 
it,  don't  they  ? 

"  One  day  he  couldn't  get  up.  He  said  that  all  his  bones  were 
aching.  So  mother  went  for  a  doctor,  but  he  couldn't  do  any- 
thing for  him.  By  the  night  Jack  couldn't  breathe.  The  doctor 
said  it  was  double  pneumonia,  accelerated  by  neglect  and  semi- 
starvation."  She  repeated  the  doctor's  words  with  a  certain 
pathetic  pride.  "  So  he  got  worse  and  worse,  and  on  the  third 
morning  after  he  had  taken  to  his  bed  he  passed  away. 

"  He  was  conscious  right  to  the  end,  and  held  our  hands.  I 
thought  I  should  die  myself,  but  of  course  I  knew  that  my  baby 
was  coming,  and  that  kept  me  up.  But  it  haunted  Jack  ;  he 
didn't  see  how  I  should  ever  manage  to  get  along.  But  I  was 
glad.  I  wanted  my  baby.  Mother  takes  care  of  him,  and  I've 
been  very  lucky  ever  since  I  began  to  work  again.  I've  hardly 
ever  been  out  of  an  engagement.  Oh,  I've  got  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  as  mother  says." 

She  got  up  from  the  roll  of  carpet,  as  they  could  hear  the 
act  drawing  to  a  close,  and  arranged  her  little  white  apron 
and  cap. 

Her  pretty,  childish  face  was  very  sad,  but  its  expression 
changed  when  Cyril  Hammersley  came  to  the  back  of  the  stage 
as  the  curtain  fell. 

"  It's  over  at  last  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  as  much  earnestness  as 
if  his  part  in  the  second  act  of  "Sly  Dogs"  had  been  a  most 
horrible  ordeal.  "  Well,  little  girl,  ho  a'  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  Kitty  Romaine's  shoulder. 

Chirrup  had  hurried  away  to  help  the  stage-manager  in  changing 
the  set,  and  they  were  alone. 

"  You're  always  talking  to  Chirps,"  Hammersley  went  on — it 
was  Miss  Florence  Brangwyn  who  had  given  Edgar  Chirrup  the 
nickname  of  Chirps.  "  What  do  you  see  in  the  little  chap  ?  Why 
don't  you  confide  in  me  ?  You  could  trust  me  with  your  little 
secrets,  couldn't  you  ?" 

"  I  haven't  got  any  secrets,"  said  Kitty,  looking  up  into  his 
handsome  face  with  ingenuous  admiration. 

She   hardly  reached   to  his  shoulder,  and  he  had  a  trick  of 
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stooping  down  so  that  their  faces  were  nearly  on  a  level,  when  he 
talked  to  Kitty,  that  made  her  feel  smaller  still. 

"  No  Httle  secrets  ? "  he  asked  softly,  amused  at  the  obvious 
pleasure  and  slight  confusion  she  always  showed  at  his  approach. 
Then  he  looked  critically  at  the  small  face  from  forehead  to  chin. 
"  How  badly  you  make  up,  dear ! "  he  said.  "  It's  positively 
wicked  to  daub  on  the  grease-paint  as  if  your  face  were  a  bit  of 
canvas." 

"  I  wish  you'd  teach  me,"  said  Kitty. 

He  laughed  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  you'd  better  ask  Chirps.  He's  much  cleverer  at  that  sort 
of  thing  than  I  am." 

*'  I  believe  you're  jealous  of  Chirps  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
moved  away. 

Hammersley  wanted  to  laugh  again  at  her  small  attempt  at 
coquetry,  but  he  looked  at  her  gravely  instead. 

"  Of  course  I  am  horribly  jealous  of  Chirps,  and  Dangerfield, 
and  Brooke — every  man  who  comes  near  you  !  But  1  must 
really  go  now,  dear.     See  you  again  later." 

Chirrup  was  surprised,  on  the  following  night,  to  be  consulted 
by  Miss  Kitty  Romaine  on  the  subject  of  her  make-up.  That 
such  a  silly,  simple  little  woman  should  deliberately  try  to  make 
use  of  him  to  increase  Hammersley's  supposed  jealousy  never 
entered  his  head. 

He  did  not  understand  his  friend's  amusement  at  their  growing 
intimacy.  Hammersley  saw  through  the  little  ruse  at  once,  but 
the  girl  was  quite  pretty  enough — the  only  pretty  girl  in  the 
company — to  make  him  humour  her. 

She  never  talked  to  Cyril  about  her  unhappy  life  or  her  child 
in  the  way  that  she  talked  to  Chirps,  for  her  woman's  intuition 
told  her  that  both  subjects  would  be  distasteful  to  him. 

At  times  Chirrup  found  her  friendship  embarrassing.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  hastily  summoned  to  her  lodgings  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute with  an  irate  Irish  landlady,  whose  husband — a  retired  soldier 
of  something  over  six  feet  in  height  and  proportionate  muscle — 
was  waiting  for  him  behind  the  door. 

Then  he  really  felt  himself  incompetent  to  arbitrate  between 
Miss  Romaine  and  her  laundress,  as  he  was  requested  to  do  in 
another  town.  When  an  intoxicated  stage-carpenter  insulted  her, 
as  she  declared,  it  was  left  to  Chirps  *'to  teach  him  manners  " — 
an  utter  impossibility  in  any  circumstances. 
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He  even  found  himself  called  upon  to  settle  her  minor  diffi- 
culties. She  would  come  to  his  room  at  the  theatre,  when  she 
was  acting  a  boy's  part,  with  such  questions  as — "  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  wear  my  coral  earrings  when  Tve  got  on  my  trousers  ?  " 
or  whisper  on  the  stage,  in  the  middle  of  his  speeches — "  Have  I 
got  my  eyes  too  black  ?  "  or  "  Is  my  nose  white  enough  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Chirrup,  after  a  couple  of  months  with  the 
Brangwyn  company,  as  if  he  had  been  touring  for  years.  His 
life  in  London,  both  at  home  and  in  Mr.  Dering's  service,  faded 
into  the  misty  past. 

Lily  wrote  to  him  once  a  week,  loving,  dull  little  notes, 
generally  enclosing  a  tract  from  Mrs.  Dolling.  His  mother  did 
not  answer  his  letters.  He  heard  occasionally  from  Mrs.  Daring, 
and  good  little  Ruth  sent  him  drawings  and  her  own  verses,  but  as 
she  had  been  sent  to  boarding-school  shortly  after  he  left  London, 
she  was  too  busy,  and  too  much  engrossed  in  her  studies  and 
"the  girls,"  to  devote  much  time  to  writing  to  her  old  companion. 
He  believed,  without  any  bitterness  or  reproach,  that  she  would 
forget  all  about  him.  It  was  a  belief  that  grew  out  of  his  sense  of 
inferiority. 

She  was  at  school.  She  would  become  learned  and  accom- 
plished. He  was  a  poor  actor  who  realized,  as  he  never  could 
have  realized  without  personal  experience,  how  far  from  his  grasp 
were  success  and  fortune 

"  Chirps ! "  said  Cyril  Hammersley,  one  day  when  they  were 
alone  together  in  their  lodgings,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
old  Brangwyn  finally  busts  up?  " 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  ?  "  said  Chirrup. 

"  Sooner  or  later,"  said  Hammersley  coolly.  "  Are  you  going 
back  to  London  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  or  how  can  I  get  another  '  shop '  ?  " 

"  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  had  enough  of  it." 

"  The  stage  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Chirrup  laughed  and  shook  his  head  slowly,  as  he  watched  the 
little  puffs  of  smoke  from  his  cigarette. 

"  Have  you  had  enough  of  it  yourself,  Hammersley?  " 

"  Yes — and  no  !  I've  got  over  being  stage-struck,  if  that's  what 
you  mean,  but  I  think  it's  a  jolly  good  way  of  making  money 
easily." 

'*  Can't  agree." 
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Chirrup's  tone  was  decisive.  His  own  short  experience  had 
given  him  a  very  different  opinion  from  his  friend.  Hammersley, 
who  was  leaning  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece,  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  his  own  reflection  thoughtfully. 

"  I  think  I  shall  go  on.  I  ought  to  do  well.  I've  everything  in 
my  favour,"  he  said. 

"A  good  deal — yes,"  agreed  the  other. 

"  More  than  you,  old  boy." 

"  That's  not  saying  much." 

•'Oh,  I  don't  know,  Chirps.  You're  a  little  devil-stick-at-it, 
that's  what  you  are." 

He  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  talking  in  broken 
sentences,  more  to  himself  than  his  companion. 

"  I'm  sick  of  Brangwyn.     Of  all  the  vain  old  fogeys !     I 

ought  to  be  with  good  people.  I'm  simply  wasted.  Wonder 
whether  I  could  get  a  job  with  that  man  who  is  doing  Shake- 
speare— what's  his  name? — Benson.  I  must  have  an  opportunity 
— of  course  one  never  knows — what  a  fool  I  am  !  If  once  I  could 
get  away  or  break  it  off — what  a  fool !  " 

**  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  interrupted  Chirrup. 

Hammersley  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at  his  friend  curiously, 
for  Kitty  Romaine,  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  had  succeeded  in 
making  him  a  little  uncertain — a  very  little — as  to  her  friendship 
with  Chirps.  Did  she  care  about  him  ?  Was  it  possible  that  any 
woman  would  look  at  Edgar  CHirrup  when  Cyril  Hammersley  was 
by  ?  No  1  His  confidence  was  restored.  He  was  not  seriously 
in  love  with  Kitty  Romaine,  but  he  knew  himself  well  enough  to 
dread  the  possibility. 

His  prolonged,  thoughtful  contemplation  of  his  friend  made 
him  notice,  for  the  first  time,  a  change  in  his  face. 

"  Chirps,  you're  no  longer  cherubic ! "  he  said  solemnly, 
stretching  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  sofa.  "  You're  taking 
this  most  ridiculous  of  all  professions  too  seriously.  You  eat 
enough,  heaven  knows,  but  you  don't  drink.  You  should  learn 
to  drink,  my  young  friend." 

"  I  don't  care  about  drinking,"  said  Chirrup. 

"  Not  to  excess,  laddie — not  to  excess  !  '  O  that  men  should 
put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  ! '  "  said 
Hammersley,  imitating  Mr.  Brangwyn.  "  I  only  want  you  to 
grasp  the  simple  fact  that  experience — experience — is  the  end 
and  aim  of  life." 
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"Is  it?" 

"  Decidedly  !  The  world  is  a  book — a  play — and  we  ought  to 
read  every  word  of  it  that  we  possibly  can.  We  oughtn't  to  skip. 
If  one  is  reading  an  absorbing  book  he  doesn't  shut  his  eyes 
at  any  of  the  words  because  they  happen  to  be  bad  words — or 
what  other  people  tell  him  are  bad  words— but  he  tries  to 
understand  and  add  them  to  his  own  vocabulary." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Chirrup. 

"  Of  course  no  man's  life  is  long  enough  to  experience  every 
pleasure  of  the  world,"  Hammersley  was  good  enough  to  admit; 
'*  but  all  the  elemental  things — the  things  that  matter — can  be 
crowded  into  the  years  that  lie  between  the  juvenility  of  nineteen 
and  the  senility  of  nine-and-twenty." 

"  So  thirty  is  the  borderland  between  youth  and  age  ?  "  said 
Chirrup. 

"The  boundary  of  the  borderland,"  said  Hammersley,  "  but  it 
stretches  a  very  long  way  beyond.  D'you  know,  Chirps,  old  age  to 
me  is  the  only  shadow  that  darkens  the  future.     Death  ?     That's 

only  a  great  possibility,  an  eternal  question,  but  old  age "    He 

gave  a  shudder  of  disgust,  stretching  his  long  limbs  and  yawning. 
"I  needn't  bother  about  it  though,"  he  added  lazily;  "/shall 
never  make  old  bones.  I  shall  knock  off  about  fifty,  and  a  great 
many  things  will  happen  before  then.  I  shall  have  played  Othello, 
and  Hamlet,  and  Romeo.  I  shall  have  married  that  beautiful 
little  girl — what  is  her  name  ? — Ruth  Dering." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Chirps  again. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  will  get  married,"  said  Hammersley,  settling 
himself  more  comfortably  on  the  sofa.  "  You  must  get  married 
too,  Chirps.  You  will  choose  some  emotional,  highly  strung 
young  woman,  with  a  turn  for  matrimonial  tragedy." 

"Why?"  said  Chirps. 

"  Law  of  averages  !  "  said  Hammersley.  "  You're  so  virtuous 
and  prudent  that  your  wife  is  sure  to  go  to  the  other  extreme." 

"According  to  that  theory,  Cyril,  the  future  Mrs.  Hammersley 
will  be  dull  and  domesticated,  with  a  strong  dislike  to  the  stage," 
said  Chirrup. 

Hammersley  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  made  no  answer. 
He  was  more  than  half  asleep.  In  a  few  minutes  his  head 
drooped  to  one  side  and  his  eyes  closed. 

Chirrup  began  to  study  his  part  in  a  farce  that  Mr.  Brangwyn 
had  decided  to  put  on  in  front  of  the  melodrama  "  Gold  and  Grit." 
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He  spoke  the  lines  softly,  not  to  disturb  his  friend,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  words  as  the  text  suggested. 

Every  new  part  interested,  and  then  absorbed  him.  He  was 
too  inexperienced  to  judge  any  play  as  a  whole,  but  he  felt 
instinctively  the  possibilities  of  character  development,  given 
the  smallest  opportunity,  for  an  actor  whose  work  is  creative. 

After  a  while  he  put  down  the  'script  and  began  to  pace  the 
room,  repeating  the  speeches  to  try  the  effect  of  different 
intonations. 

In  passing  the  sofa  he  stood  still,  looking  down  at  Hammersley, 
and  became  silent.  It  struck  him  that  Hammersley's  face  in 
repose  was  singularly  beautiful  in  shape  and  expression.  He 
had  often  seen  him  asleep,  but  never  before  looked  at  him 
intently. 

His  dark,  rather  long  hair  was  pushed  back  from  a  forehead 
that  was  smooth  and  unwrinkled  ;  his  lips  were  so  lightly  pressed 
together  that  he  seemed  to  be  smiling  in  a  happy  dream,  and  he 
breathed  as  softly  and  evenly  as  a  child.  He  personified  that 
spirit  of  youth  which  he  worshipped. 

The  end  of  the  Brangwyn  tour  was  so  successful,  compared 
with  the  beginning,  that  Edgar  Chirrup — he  had  soon  discarded 
the  fictitious  name  of  Dale — believed  it  would  go  on  indefinitely. 

His  salary  was  raised  to  a  pound  a  week.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  particular  friendship  and  patronage  of  Miss  Florence 
Brangwyn,  to  whom  he  owed  a  certain  breadth  and  buoyancy  in 
his  work.  She  was  not  a  good  actress  in  many  ways,  but  her 
high  spirits,  genuine  emotion,  and  knowledge  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  audiences  made  her  very  helpful  to  an  anxious 
beginner. 

There  w^as  nothing  finicking  or  of  the  amateur,  about  her 
methods.  It  is  true  she  always  played  to  the  gallery ;  but,  after 
all,  there  is  a  gallery  to  be  played  to,  just  as  much  as  the  stalls. 

Even  Cyril  Hammersley,  who  earned  the  reputation  in  later 
years  of  being  the  best  stage  lover  in  London,  admitted  that  the 
ardour  and  sincerity  of  the  manager's  daughter  had  been  splendid 
discipline,  for  he  thoroughly  disliked  her  off  the  stage,  but  she 
made  him  act  with  fire  and  feeling. 

Chirps  learned  from  Mr.  Brangwyn,  humbly  and  wonderingly, 
the  good  old  traditions  of  the  profession. 

He  learned  which  was  the  right  knee  to  kneel  upon,  according 
to  his  attitude  on  the  stage ;  how  to  make  a  back  fall  without 
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hurting  himself,  and  fire  a  pistol  without  hurting  anybody  else. 
He  discovered  that  it  was  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  play  to  speak 
the  last  line,  or  "the  tag,"  as  it  is  called,  at  rehearsal. 

He  was  solemnly  warned  not  to  open  an  umbrella  in  a  theatre 
w^ear  green,  or  quote  from  "  Macbeth."  He  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  a  harmless  peacock's  feather  was  an  emblem  of  ill- 
luck.  He  was  told  that  Friday  and  the  number  thirteen  were 
dreaded  as  much  in  theatrical  as  in  other  walks  of  life. 

There  was  a  noticeable  change  in  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  Kitty  Romaine  as  the  weeks  went  by.  She  looked  much 
prettier  and  happier,  took  the  crape  off  her  dress  and  jacket, 
and  frequently  appeared  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  pinned  in  her 
cheap  lace  neck-ruffles.  It  was  the  unspeakably  ugly  fashion  at 
about  this  period  for  ladies  to  wear  bustles.  Kitty,  whose  plain 
little  dresses  hai  hitherto  been  very  flat  and  depressed,  looked 
smaller  than  ever  in  a  big  one. 

She  gave  up  consulting  Chirrup  about  her  affairs,  although  she 
treated  him  as  kindly  as  ever.  She  lost  the  haggard,  worn 
expression  which  had  awakened  Mrs.  Bering's  pity.  Always 
feeble  and  undeveloped,  she  looked  like  a  stunted  flower  suddenly 
stirred  with  the  summer  sun,  uplifting  faint  leaves  and  pale 
blossoms  towards  the  light. 

At  first  the  little  girl's  transformation  was  a  mystery  to  Chirrup, 
but  one  night  he  was  suddenly  enlightened. 

It  was  after  the  performance  of  "  Gold  and  Grit."  The  stage 
was  cleared  and  the  majority  of  ihe  company  had  left  the  theatre, 
but  Chirrup  still  lingered  in  the  dressing-room  that  he  shared 
with  three  other  men. 

It  w^as  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  passage — a  small,  ill-ventilated, 
dirty  room,  with  the  plaster  peeling  off  the  walls,  and  such  a  low 
ceiling  that  the  gentlemen  who  played  at  the  theatre  were  obliged 
to  change  their  clothes,  and  do  everything  else,  sitting  down. 

He  had  felt  tired  and  dispirited  when  he  left  the  stage,  which 
accounted  for  his  unusual  slowness  in  dressing.  The  room 
reeked  with  bad  tobacco,  for  the  men  smoked  all  the  evening, 
in  spite  of  big  notices  on  the  walls  strictly  prohibiting  the 
practice. 

The  low  shelves,  meant  to  be  used  as  dressing-tables,  were 
crowded  with  empty  glasses  and  bottles,  a  few  dirty  collars  and 
cuffs,  sticks  of  grease-paint,  discoloured  bits  of  towel  used  in 
removing  make-up,  and  the  fag  ends  of  cigarettes ;  stuck  into  the 
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dim  looking-glass  were  several  atrociously  vulgar  valentines — 
it  happened  to  be  St.  Valentine's  Day — that  one  of  the  men  had 
bought  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  friends. 

Chirrup  was  thankful  to  be  alone,  for  the  loud  talk  and 
laughter  of  his  companions  often  jarred  upon  his  more  sensitive 
nature,  although  they  did  not  guess  it,  for  Chirps  was  considered 
to  be  very  good  company. 

He  managed,  by  standing  on  a  travelling-basket,  to  force 
open  the  window,  and  the  cold  night  air  restored  his  vigour  and 
good  spirits.  He  wondered  whether  Hammersley  had  gone 
away,  for  his  friend  was  usually  a  long  time  dressing,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  lower  floor,  where  there  v/ere  three  little  rooms, 
given  to  the  manager,  his  daughter,  and  the  young  leading  man. 

Two  of  the  rooms  were  dark  and  empty.  The  gas  was  flaring 
in  the  third,  used  by  Hammersley,  and  the  door  was  half  open. 
Before  Chirrup  could  speak,  or  make  his  presence  known,  he 
had  seen  his  friend  and  Kitty  Romaine. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  shelf,  or  dressing-table,  with  her  hands 
locked  round  Hammersley's  neck  and  her  head  thrown  back, 
while  she  looked  eagerly — excitedly — yearningly — into  his 
handsome,  smiling  face. 

For  a  moment  they  were  both  silent  and  immovable,  framed 
in  the  doorway  like  a  picture ;  then  Hammersley  suddenly 
clasped  her  in  his  left  arm,  swung  her  off  the  table  and  crushed 
her  to  his  heart,  turning  up  her  face  with  his  right  hand  as  he 
stooped  to  kiss  her.  Her  small  feet  were  off  the  ground.  She 
looked  like  a  mere  child  in  his  embrace. 

Utterly  unconscious  of  sound  or  surroundings  in  the  joy 
of  the  thoughtless  minute,  Kitty  Romaine  did  not  know  that 
Edgar  Chirrup  had  slipped  past  the  door  and  disappeared 
into  the  blackness  of  the  passage,  but  Hammersley's  quick  eyes 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  figure  and  recognized  him. 

He  released  her  at  once.  She  saw  that  he  was  flushed  and 
frowning,  and,  although  his  arms  were  still  round  her,  his  whole 
manner  and  voice  had  changed. 

"  How  late  it  is  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  looked  at  his  watch, 
and  fastened  her  little  fur  tippet  round  her  neck  with  nervous 
haste.  "  You  must  run  along  home,  dear,  as  quick  as  you 
can. 

"  Won't  you  see  me  home  ?  "  she  asked,  frightened  and  hurt 
by  his  strange  manner. 
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"Of  course  I  will.     But  wait  a  minute— don't  go  for  a  minute." 

He  wanted  to  give  Chirrup  time  to  leave  the  theatre,  so  he 
fidgeted  about  the  room,  pretending  to  arrange  his  things  on  the 
dressing-table. 

Kitty  knew,  with  the  quickness  of  a  woman,  that  for  some 
reason  her  spell  was  broken.  For  the  moment  he  did  not  like 
her.  He  wanted  to  be  rid  of  her.  He  regretted  and  was  angry 
about  the  kiss.  She  also  felt  that  it  would  be  politic  not  to  speak, 
adapting  herself  to  his  present  mood,  but  she  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  taking  his  hand  and  trying  to  win  him  back. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  "  she  faltered.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
Cyril?" 

"  Angry  with  you  ?  "  he  repeated  impatiently.  "  What  an  idea  ! 
What  a  foolish  notion  !     There  !  " 

Another  kiss— and  another — although  they  were  given  only  in 
propitiation,  partly  restored  his  good-humour.  He  took  her  to 
the  door  of  her  lodgings,  holding  her  hand,  and  made  her  happy 
at  parting  with  a  whispered — "  Darling  ! " 

Then  he  slowly  turned  his  steps  towards  the  rooms  that  he 
shared  with  Chirps. 

What  would  Chirps  have  to  say  ?  He  had  not  the  faintest  idea. 
It  occurred  to  his  mind,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  never  heard 
Chirps  talk  about  girls.  He  listened,  but  did  not  talk.  If 
Chirrup  had  not  been  friendly  with  Kitty  Romaine,  Cyril  would 
have  ignored  the  incident  altogether,  or  treated  it  as  a  jest,  but 
something  told  him  that  either  course  would  be  impossible. 

"  Oh,  damn  !  It's  only  Chirps  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  surprised 
and  annoyed  at  his  own  hesitation. 

What  had  Chirps  ever  said  or  done — poor  little  chap  ! — that 
Cyril  Hammersley  should  be  afraid  of  him  ?  Why  did  he  value 
the  good  opinion  of  Chirps  so  highly  ?     It  was  foolish. 

He  pulled  himself  together  and  went  into  the  house,  with  an 
exaggerated  air  of  gay  indifference,  prepared  to  hold  his  own  if  he 
talked  all  night. 

It  was  rather  humiliating  to  find  that  Chirrup,  instead  of 
waiting  anxiously  to  discuss  the  important  affair,  had  eaten  his 
supper  and  gone  to  bed  ! 


CHAPTER   X 

Chirps  goes  to  see  his  old  master  and  meets  his  partner  instead. 
A  few  words  on  Mr.  Beulah  and  a  long  talk  with  Mrs.  Bering.  Chirrup 
writes  to  Ruth  and  starts  on  his  second  tour.  An  interlude^  dealing 
with  a  little  social  bomb-shell. 

IT  will  be  left  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Leo  Brandish,  in  his  biography, 
to  describe  the  professional  vicissitudes  of  Chirps's  first  year 
on  the  stage. 

His  tour  with  the  Brangwyn  company  was  typical,  in  its  main 
features,  of  several  tours  that  followed,  except  that  he  asked 
and  earned  a  higher  salary".  He  was  very  lucky  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  never,  or  hardly  ever,  being  out  of  work. 

Cyril  Hammersley  was  equally  fortunate,  joining  the  now 
famous  company  of  F.  R.  Benson  at  a  time  when  it  was  still 
unknown  to  the  London  public.  He  became  an  ardent 
Bensonian,  dear  to  his  manly  chief  as  an  actor  and  an  athlete. 
The  dandyism  of  Cyril  in  his  early  twenties  was  only  a  phase, 
followed  by  a  few  years  of  vigorous  physical  development  and 
flaming  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  with  a  fitful,  but  brave,  attempt 
to  conquer  the  innate  selfishness  and  sloth  of  his  disposition. 

His  light  love  for  Kitty  Romaine  ended,  as  any  onlooker  might 
have  foreseen,  with  the  end  of  the  Brangwyn  tour.  He  had 
discussed  the  subject  very  frankly  with  Edgar  Chirrup,  assuring 
his  friend  that  Kitty  understood  the  rules  of  the  game  of 
flirtation  as  well  as  he  did. 

He  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  the  little  woman  taking  him  seriously. 
Chirrup's  hint  of  marriage  as  the  probable  end  of  the  affair 
filled  him  with  gay  contempt. 

"  My  good,  innocent  Chirps  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  a  man  had 
to  marry  every  girl  he  kissed,  or  who  kissed  him,  I'm  afraid  society 
would  have  to  sanction  polygamy  on  an  enormous  scale." 

Kitty  Romaine  kept  her  own  counsel.     wShe  never  talked  about 
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Hammersley,  and  Chirps  thought,  after  a  little  while,  that  she 
treated  the  affair  as  lightly  as  his  friend. 

A  little  longer  experience  of  stage  life  made  him  wonder  why  it 
was  that  the  momentary  love  scene  he  had  witnessed,  in 
Hammersley's  room,  had  made  such  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind.  Although  he  honestly  believed  that  Kitty  had  grown  as 
indifferent,  before  the  end  of  the  tour,  as  his  friend  represented 
her  to  be,  he  was  sure  that  it  was  love  for  Hammersley  —no  idle 
flirtation,  but  desperate  love — that  he  had  read  in  her  face  on  that 
memorable  night. 

He  himself  parted  from  Kitty  with  the  kind  words,  the  good 
wishes,  the  slight  but  genuine  regret,  that  strangers  feel  who  have 
travelled  for  a  little  way  on  the  same  open  road. 

As  every  traveller  remembers  the  companions  of  his  first 
voyage  far  better  than  those  of  any  later  date,  so  an  actor 
remembers  his  first  company. 

Chirps  determined,  when  he  said  good-bye  to  Mr.  Brangwyn 
and  his  daughter,  and  Kitty  Romaine,  and  Dangerfield,  and 
Teddy  Escot,  and  all  the  others  at  the  end  of  the  tour,  he  would 
keep  in  touch  with  them  in  the  future. 

He  was  wrong.  Several  of  the  people  he  never  met  again.  He 
soon  discovered  it  was  too  long  a  journey  to  Kennington  Road 
to  see  the  Brangwyns ;  and  he  would  have  forgotten  all  about  his 
great  friendship  with  Teddy  Escot  if  he  were  not  reminded  by 
Teddy  of  the  fact  whenever  that  unfortunate  comedian  needs  a 
quid,  or  five  bob,  or  whatever  his  "dear  old  Chirps"  will  consent 
to  lend  him. 

Chirrup,  when  he  returned  to  London,  did  not  live  at  Mr. 
Bering's  house.  His  two  elder  brothers,  John  and  Robert,  had 
taken  a  small  provision  shop  in  a  back  street  near  Notting 
Hill,  where  their  father  and  mother  now  lived.  Edgar,  having 
managed  to  earn  his  bread  without  their  assistance,  was  gladly 
accepted  as  a  lodger  in  their  house. 

He  was  proud  and  delighted  with  his  brothers'  energy  and 
enterprise,  and  they  were  inclined  to  be  more  indulgent  towards 
"  little  Ned's "  ridiculous  infatuation  for  play-acting  now  that  he 
managed  to  pay  his  way. 

John  was  shrewd  and  ambitious,  Robert  was  patient  and  pains- 
taking. The  former  worked  for  pounds,  the  latter  saved  the 
pence.  They  had  both  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  as 
shopmen,  to  study  business  methods. 
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Their  own  little  shop,  unpretentious  and  cheap  as  it  was, 
already  paid  them  very  well,  and  Ihey  were  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  enlarging  the  premises,  as  Robert  grandly  expressed  it, 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  shop  next  door,  where  the  groceries 
of  the  original  establishment  could  be  supplemented  by  high-class 
ironmongery  and  hardware. 

Although  John  did  not  value  Edgar's  opinion  in  the  very  least, 
he  greatly  appreciated  his  optimism  and  hopeful  outlook.  If  only 
Ned  would  give  up  the  stage,  how  useful  he  might  be  made 
in  the  business  ! 

John  had  pressed  the  two  other  boys,  Albert  and  Dick,  into 
his  service.  They  saved  the  expense  of  salesman  and  errand-boy, 
and  were  instructed  to  call  him  "sir"  before  the  customers. 

Chirps  was  cordial  with  his  brothers,  kind  as  he  had  always 
been  to  his  father  and  mother ;  but  he  felt  that  all  his  interests, 
desires,  even  his  ideas  of  pleasure  and  work,  were  wholly  different 
from  theirs.  They  regarded  his  friends  with  amusement  and 
curiosity,  as  if  actors  and  actresses  were  a  species  of  human  beings 
quite  unlike  themselves. 

To  say  that  a  man  earned  his  living  as  an  actor,  or  that  a 
woman  looked  like  an  actress,  were  sentences  of  the  greatest 
disparagement  in  the  Chirrup  household.  Chirps  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  intended  as  a  compliment  or  the  reverse  when  his 
mother  assured  her  few  friends  that  "  nobody  would  believe  her 
Ned  was  a  real  actor." 

He  was  surprised  at  the  way  his  family,  while  they  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course  a  share  of  her  wages,  neglected  his  sister  Lily. 
They  spoke  of  her  situation  at  Acacia  Villa  as  if  she  were  the 
adopted  daughter,  instead  of  the  hard-working  servant,  of  the 
Dollings.  Her  brief  holidays  at  home  were  spent  in  sewing  and 
house-cleaning.  It  was  true  that  she  went  with  her  master,  mis- 
tress, and  the  young  ladies  to  Margate  every  summer,  where  they 
took  a  furnished  house  for  a  month;  but  as  she  was  the  only 
servant  who  accompanied  them,  her  work  was  even  harder  than 
when  they  were  "in  residence  at  Brixton." 

There  was  much  talk  in  the  Dolling  family  of  the  benefits  of 
sea  air,  but  Lily  breathed  it  in  a  particularly  small  kitchen  all  day 
and  during  a  short  walk  with  Miss  Fanny  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  George  Dolling,  with  his  wife  and  young  George,  spent 
every  week-end  at  Margate,  which  meant  a  strenuous  Saturday 
and  Sunday  for  Lily. 
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Young  George  had  grown  into  a  stolid,  heavy-faced  youth  who 
had  taken  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  at  expensive  schools  very  ill, 
and  was  now  in  his  father's  office,  where  his  slow  wits  were  con- 
tinually being  sharpened  by  the  practice  of  eluding  his  work  and 
getting  out  of  doors. 

He  gave  Lily  a  shilling  at  the  end  of  each  of  his  Margate  visits, 
although  she  never  brushed  his  clothes  or  cleaned  his  boots  quite 
to  his  satisfaction,  young  George  being  very  difficult  to  please 
when  it  came  to  matters  of  real  importance. 

Lily  was  intensely  interested  in  her  brother's  career.  Her 
quiet,  timid  nature  reflected,  as  a  faint  mirror,  his  enthusiasm. 
She  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  his  wonderful  adventures. 
Once  or  twice  he  took  her  to  the  theatre.  She  was  more  be- 
wildered and  amazed  than  delighted ;  all  the  ladies  were  so 
beautiful,  but  the  fierceness  of  some  of  the  men  frightened  her, 
while  the  brilliant  lights  and  close  atmosphere  made  her  feel 
faint. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Chirps,  on  his  return  to 
London  after  the  Brangwyn  tour,  had  gone  to  see  Mr.  Bering. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  an  alteration  in  his  old  master's  shop. 
It  had  been  considerably  modernized.  There  was  a  fine  display 
of  new  crockery  and  glass,  while  circular  mirrors  and  brass  candle- 
sticks were  added  to  the  old  stock. 

The  house-front  had  been  painted.  Softly  opening  the 
shop-door,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  Mr.  Bering  by  a 
rush  into  the  parlour,  he  heard  the  jingle-jangle  of  a  warning 
bell. 

It  was  such  a  shock  in  a  small  way  that  he  stood  still,  like  any 
ordinary  customer,  waiting  for  his  master  to  appear.  A  warning 
bell,  in  the  old  days,  would  have  irritated  Mr.  Bering  beyond 
endurance. 

There  were  changes,  too,  inside  the  shop.  Although  the  old 
prints  and  paintings  hung  on  the  walls  and  the  cases  were  laden 
with  the  old  treasures,  the  whole  place  gave  him  an  impression  of 
attempted  smartness. 

He  had  hardly  time  to  speculate  on  these  apparently  slight  but 
suggestive  changes,  before  the  parlour-door  opened  and  a  man 
came  out — not  Henry  Bering,  but  a  stranger — rubbing  his  hands 
and  with  that  air  of  officious  attention  that  denotes  the  anxious 
shopkeeper. 

He  was  about  thirty,  but  looked  at  a  first  glance  several  years 
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younger,  having  a  round,  clean-shaven,  boyish  face,  and  a  pleasing, 
diffident  smile. 

He  was  short  and  rather  thick-set,  with  smooth  brown  hair. 
There  was  a  certain  smoothness  in  his  whole  appearance,  as  if  he 
had  been  newly  varnished,  like  the  cheap  furniture  which  had  also 
found  its  way  into  Mr.  Bering's  old  shop. 

He  looked  healthy,  but  his  skin  was  naturally  sallow  and  a 
little  too  oily ;  he  had  a  round,  smooth,  sloping  forehead,  and 
a  round,  smooth,  rather  sloping  chin ;  his  well-kept  hands  were 
unusually  white  and  soft  for  a  man,  but  thick-fingered  and  strong 
at  the  same  time ;  his  eyes  were  brown  and  liquid ;  his  smile 
showed  a  set  of  irregular  white  teeth,  with  several  gold  filUngs ; 
his  clothes  were  scrupulously  neat,  and  carried  out,  in  their  texture, 
the  peculiar  impression  of  smoothness  that  characterized  the  whole 
man. 

Chirrup  asked  for  Mr.  Bering. 

"  He  is  out  of  town,"  said  the  stranger,  still  rubbing  his  hands 
as  if  he  were  carefully  lathering  them  with  an  invisible  soap. 
"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?     I  am  his  partner." 

Chirrup,  after  an  involuntary  start  of  surprise,  looked  at  his 
old  master's  partner  with  undisguised  curiosity  and  interest.  He 
mentioned  his  own  name  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Bering. 

"Oh,  is  it  really  Chirrup?"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  dropping 
the  invisible  soap  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets  while 
he  returned  his  visitor's  inquisitive  stare.  "  I  am  very  pleased  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Of  course  I  have  heard  all  about  you. 
Yes,  Mr.  Bering  has  gone  for  a  little  holirlay ;  but  his  sister-in- 
law  is  at  home,  and  will  be  charmed  to  see  you,  no  doubt.  She 
has  not  been  at  all  well.  Indeed,  we  almost  sent  for  her  daughter 
to  come  home  from  school,  but  Mr.  Bering  is  naturally  anxious 
not  to  alarm  her.  You  recollect  Miss  Ruth,  of  course  ?  Come 
in,  Mr.  Chirrup,  come  in  !  I  am  Mr.  Beulah.  Mrs.  Bering  will 
be  very  pleased  to  see  you.  I  will  tell  the  maid  to  let  her  know 
you're  here.     Sit  down  for  a  minute." 

With  these  words,  spoken  in  a  voice  that  was  singularly  lacking 
in  cordiality,  although  he  favoured  his  visitor  with  a  prolonged 
handshake  and  smiled  continually,  Mr.  Beulah  led  the  way  into 
the  parlour  behind  the  shop.  Here  there  was  no  change,  and 
Chirrup  guessed  quite  correctly  that  the  new  partner  was  too 
discreet  to  interfere  with  Mr,  Bering's  private  room. 

Mr.  Beulah  had  evidently  been  making  up  his  accounts,  for  the 
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table  was  covered  with  books,  memoranda,  and  old  bills.  There 
was  a  big  tumbler  half  filled  with  a  cloudy  white  mixture,  that 
Chirps  afterwards  learned  was  sugar  and  water,  for  Mr.  Beulah 
had  a  passion  for  sweet  things.  He  would  eat  any  quantity  of 
cake  or  pastry  as  eagerly  as  a  greedy  child,  and  the  richest  sweets 
never  seemed  to  cloy  his  appetite  or  affect  his  indigestion.  This 
unusual  taste  was  his  only  eccentricity ;  in  all  other  ways  he  was 
temperate  and  ordinary,  without  any  extreme  opinions,  likes  or 
dislikes. 

Mrs.  Bering  not  only  sent  down  an  affectionate  message  to 
Chirps  by  the  servant,  but  he  heard  her  calling  to  him  as  he  ran 
upstairs. 

She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  best  parlour  on  the  first  floor, 
under  the  well-remembered  Gainsborough  picture.  The  room 
seemed  very  empty  and  dull  without  Ruth. 

He  sat  down  by  Mrs.  Bering's  side,  and  she  held  his  hand. 
It  might  have  been  years,  instead  of  a  few  months,  since  they 
parted.  She  saw,  with  the  quick  eyes  of  a  loving  woman,  how 
his  first  encounter  in  the  battle  of  life  had  strengthened  the 
character  of  the  light-hearted  boy.  He  was  so  much  more  self- 
reliant  and  more  sure  of  himself,  but  quite  unchanged  in  his 
humble,  cheerful  affection  for  his  old  friends. 

Mrs.  Bering,  who  had  been  ill  for  a  couple  of  months  with  one 
of  those  little-understood,  insidious  diseases  that  occasionally 
attack  the  strong  and  healthy,  looked  very  different  from  her  old 
self  to  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  her  guest. 

Her  brother-in-law  and  Mr.  Beulah,  who  saw  her  every  day, 
would  have  been  amazed  at  the  impression  she  gave  Chirps  of 
age  and  fragility.  Her  braided  hair  had  lost  its  glossy  beauty, 
her  face  was  pale  and  pinched,  but  her  kind,  gentle  eyes  were  as 
bright  and  keen  as  of  yore. 

She  spoke  of  Ruth  with  pardonable,  exaggerated  pride,  drawing 
Chirrup's  attention  to  a  number  of  framed  sketches  and  studies 
from  nature  that  were  stacked  against  the  wall,  waiting  for 
Mr.  Bering's  return  to  be  hung. 

They  were  the  work  of  Ruth  at  school.  Ruth  wrote  to  her 
every  day.  Ruth  had  made  the  cushion  under  her  head.  Ruth 
had  knitted  the  filmy  white  shawl  round  her  shoulders.  Ruth's 
affection  seemed  to  envelop  her  like  a  cloud,  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  her  thoughts,  her  desires,  her  hopes.  Chirrup  listened  to 
the  mother's  voice  and  watched  her  with  quiet,  thoughtful  attention. 
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"  I  think  you  ought  to  send  for  Ruth,"  he  said.     "  She  ought 
to  come  home." 

He  felt  Mrs.  Bering's  hand,  still  laid  on  his,  tighten  its  grasp. 
"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Ned  ?  " 

Her  eyes  pleaded  for  a  truthful  answer.  He  paused  for  a 
minute. 

"  I  think  she  would  be  happier  at  home,  and  you  would  get 
better  if  she  were  here,"  he  answered  slowly. 

"  That's  what  I  tell  Mr.  Bering,  Ned,  but  he  doesn't  agree  with 
me.  He  thinks  it  is  essential  for  Ruth  to  finish  her  education. 
You  know  how  obstinate  he  can  be  !  At  first  he  wouldn't  hear 
of  her  going  to  school.  All  schools  were  impositions  and  frauds. 
Then  he  got  hold  of  some  book  that  recommended  them  in 
quite  a  new  way  and  that  entirely  altered  his  opinion." 

"  I  know  him,"  murmured  Chirps,  with  an  amused,  affectionate 
smile. 

"  He's  the  most  generous  of  men  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bering. 
"  Nobody  appreciates  his  goodness  more  than  I  do,  but  he  is 
eccentric.     Look  at  this  man,  Mr.  Beulah  !  " 

She  lowered  her  voice,  with  a  glance  towards  the  door. 
*'  Mr.  Bering  had  never  seen  Mr.  Beulah  till  about  three 
weeks  ago,  when  he  came  into  the  shop  to  buy  a  scent-bottle — 
your  master  declared  it  was  a  bit  of  early  Chelsea  porcelain — and 
they  made  friends  on  the  spot.  He  always  admires  artistic  things, 
like  my  brother-in-law,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  really  loves  them. 
They  had  a  very  long  talk  on  that  first  day.  You  know  how 
Mr.  Bering  talks  !  Then  Mr.  Beulah  came  again  and  again,  and 
your  master  liked  him  more  and  more.     You  know  how  he  takes 

a  fancy  to  a  person  without  rhyme  or  reason " 

*'  He  took  one  to  me  !  "  said  Chirps,  in  a  parenthesis. 
"  Mr.  Beulah  is  a  very  agreeable  man,"  Mrs.  Bering  went  on. 
"The  first  time  Henry  asked  him  to  stop  to  tea  we  got  on  very 
well  together,   he  and  I,  and  he's  always  been  very  civil  and 
friendly.     He  seemed  to  know  all  about   the  business,  for  his 
uncle  had  a  similar  shop  in  Liverpool.     Mr.  Bering  had  met  his 
uncle,  years  ago,  so  that  was  a  true  story  at  all  events." 
"  Was  he  born  in  Liverpool  ?  "  said  Chirps. 
"  Heaven  knows  ! "  said  Mrs.   Bering ;    "  he  never   mentions 
his  parents  or  his  childhood.     He  has  travelled  a  great  deal  and 
talks  very  entertainingly  about  his  adventures,  but  we  don't  know 
anything  of  his  private  life." 
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"  When  did  he  become  Mr.  Bering's  partner?  " 
Mrs.  Daring  frowned  and  shook  her  head. 
"  It  isn't  exactly  a  partnership — yet,"  she  answered,  "  but  he 
wants  Mr.  Dering  to  take  him  in.  His  idea  is  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  business.  My  brother-in-law  is  simply  bewitched  by 
the  man's  personality.  It's  a  mystery  to  me.  He's  far  too  silky 
for  my  taste." 

*'  I  suppose  he  lives  in  the  house  ?  "  said  Chirrup,  with  a  sudden 
jealousy  of  Mr.  Beulah  occupying  his  own  old  room. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Dering  ;  "  I  didn't  care  to  have  him  in  the 
house,  so  Mr.  Dering  gave  way.  I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Beulah 
is  wonderfully  even-tempered.  I've  never  known  anybody  get 
on  so  well  with  your  master." 

"  Without  an  exception?  "  said  Chirps,  pointing  to  himself. 

"You  were  only  a  boy,  Ned,"  she  replied  affectionately,  "but 
I  seem  to  remember  occasional  friction." 

Chirps  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
.  "Yes!  Do  you  remember  that  night  when  Mr.  Dering 
ran  me  downstairs  and  out  of  the  house  by  the  shoulders, 
warning  me  never  to  come  near  to  him  again  unless  I  wanted 
to  have  my  throat  cut,  just  because  I  had  been  fast 
asleep  while  he  was  reading  '  Paradise  Lost '  ?  I  turned  up 
on  the  following  morning,  as  usual,  and  he'd  forgotten  all 
about  it." 

"  Mr.  Beulah  wouldn't  have  gone  to  sleep.     He  is  never  tired, 
or  moody,  or  cross." 

"I  should  have  thought  his  smoothness  would  have  palled  on 
Mr.  Dering." 

"  No  ]  it  seems  to  make  him  less  irritable.  Then  Mr.  Beulah 
flatters  him,  but  he  doesn't  know  it." 

"  I  wonder  what  Ruth  will  think  of  Beulah." 

Mrs.  Dering's  expression  changed,  as  it  always  did  when  she 
suddenly  thought  of  her  child. 

"  She  will  like  him,  Ned.  Ruth  has  a  way  of  liking  everybody 
but  there  are  very,  very  few  whom  she  loves." 

"  When  does  Mr.  Dering  return  ?  "  asked  Chirps. 

She  laughed. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  He  has  gone  on  a  short  walking- 
tour.  He  has  his  luggage  strapped  on  his  back,  several  small 
books  in  his  pockets,  and  a  big  map." 

"A  map?     Come  !     That's  practical,"  said  Chirps. 
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"  Well — we  discovered  after  he'd  gone  that  he'd  taken  a  map  of 
Australia,  and  he's  gone  to  Berkshire  ! " 

Chirrup's  laugh  was  interrupted  by  a  soft,  prolonged  knock  at 
the  door,  as  if  the  person  outside  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  off. 

"  That's  Beulah.     Come  in,  Mr.  Beulah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Bering. 

The  partner  entered  the  room  with  a  step  that  was  supposed  to 
be  soft,  but  only  made  his  boots  creak.  He  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  sofa,  smihng  on  Chirps  and  smiling  on  the  lady  in  a  most 
amiable  manner,  while  he  continually  washed  his  hands  with  the 
invisible  soap. 

"  I  have  left  the  girl  on  guard  for  a  minute,  Mrs.  Dering,  while 
I  ran  up  to  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you,"  he  said. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Beulah.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
ask." 

He  waved  her  thanks  on  one  side,  and  then  examined  his 
hands,  palms,  and  fingers,  as  if  to  see  whether  they  were  thoroughly 
clean.  Chirrup  saw  that  not  the  least  smooth  part  of  this  smooth 
man  was  the  rather  wide  parting  of  his  brown  hair. 

"Are  you  going  to  have  tea  upstairs,  Mrs.  Dering?"  he 
asked,  lifting  his  eyes,  "or  will  you  join  us  below?  Of  course 
Mr.  Chirrup ?" 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  his  gesture  and  glance  con- 
veyed an  invitation. 

"  I  will  come  downstairs,"  said  Mrs.  Dering.  "  Ned,  give  me 
your  arm." 

She  did  not  lean  heavily  on  Chirps's  arm,  but  he  saw  that  she 
stooped  a  little  and  her  figure  had  lost  its  look  of  buoyancy  and 
vigour. 

They  had  tea  in  the  room  behind  the  shop.  Chirrup  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  Mr.  Beulah  was  very  good  company.  He 
discussed  Henry  Dering's  walking-tour  in  a  manner  that  showed 
he  was  well  accustomed  to  country  life,  telling  several  stories  of 
his  own  adventures  on  a  similar  holiday  that  were  humorous 
enough  to  be  worth  remembering.  Then  he  began  to  talk  about 
the  stage,  frequently  asking  Chirps's  opinion,  but  with  as  intimate 
a  knowledge  of  plays,  players,  and  life  behind  the  scenes  as  if  he 
himself  were  an  actor. 

It  was  not  until  he  thought  about  it  afterwards  that  Chirps 
realized  how  Mr.  Beulah,  perpetually  smiling  and  sipping  his 
sugary  tea,  had  made  him  describe  the  Brangwyn  tour  in  detail, 
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and    asked    innumerable    questions    about   liis    affairs   without 
seeming  to  express  the  least  curiosity. 

Mrs.  Bering  was  apparently  pleased  and  enlivened  by  the 
conversation,  but  when  she  spoke  of  Ruth  the  yearning  expres- 
sion that  came  into  her  face  filled  Edgar  Chirrup  with  pity  and 
regret. 

It  haunted  him  afterwards.  Hel  tried  to  forget  the  impression 
she^  had  given  him,  when  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  of  loneliness 
and  longing.  He  tried  to  forget  his  own  feeling  of  desolation  in 
seeing  the  old  house  without  Ruth. 

He  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  Mrs.  Bering  again,  for  on 
the  following  day  he  received  an  unexpected  and  most  welcome 
telegram  from  Cyril  Hammersley,  telling  him  of  a  certain  pro- 
vincial manager  who  was  in  search  of  a  young  fellow  of  exactly 
Chirps's  age  and  ability,  in  place  of  an  actor  who  had  been  seized 
with  sudden  illness. 

Chirp  secured  the  engagement,  rehearsed  for  three  days,  and 
then  left  London  for  another  lengthy  tour. 

He  spent  his  last  evening  at  Acacia  Villa,  Brixton.  A  long 
talk  with  Lily,  who  listened  but  could  never  help  him  with 
suggestions  or  advice,  strengthened  a  resolution  he  had  formed 
after  much  thought  and  uncertainty. 

He  would  write  to  Ruth  !  Not  a  letter  to  frighten  the  child — 
after  all,  she  was  still  a  child — but  to  let  her  know  that  her 
mother  was  lonely  without  her,  then  she  would  probably  urge 
Mr.  Bering  to  take  her  away  from  school  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
Mrs.  Bering  had  said  she  could  study  at  home  with  a  governess. 
There  was  evidently  no  lack  of  money  at  the  house  in  Watermill 
Street. 

Chirps  wrote  a  long  letter  in  the  kitchen  at  Acacia  Villa,  to 
the  admiration  of  Lily,  who  could  never  manage  to  fill  her  sheet. 

He  found  himself  writing  to  Ruth,  to  his  own  surprise,  as  freely 
as  he  could  have  talked.  There  was  not  a  word  to  alarm  her, 
but  if  she  read  between  the  lines,  in  spite  of  sentences  that  were 
often  constructed  badly  and  often  humorously,  Ruth  would 
understand  the  appeal  he  made  to  her  pity  and  love.  Her  mother 
was  ill,  her  mother  needed  her,  and  that  need  must  outweigh  the 
importance  of  school  work,  Mr.  Bering's  displeasure — everything 
else  in  the  world. 

Lily  read  the  letter,  approved,  and  it  was  posted  at  once  to 
Watermill  Street  to  be  forwarded. 
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When  Chirps  parted  from  his  sister  that  night,  he  repeated  his 
promise  to  take  her  to  a  little  home  of  her  own  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  could.     His  new  engagement  was  a  very  good  one. 

The  members  of  the  Dolling  family,  who,  like  many  people 
who  disapprove  of  the  stage,  were  very  inquisitive  about  it,  cross- 
examined  Lily  on  her  brother's  prospects. 

What  was  the  amount  of  his  salary  ?  Did  he  save  any  of 
his  money  ?  Was  he  still  temperate  ?  Was  the  manager  a 
respectable  man  ?  Questions  which  Chirps  would  have  smiled  in 
answering.  He  had  not  saved  a  fortune  out  of  a  guinea  a  week 
from  Mr.  Brangwyn.  He  was  more  temperate  than  many  young 
men — Master  George  Dolling,  for  instance, — and  he  certainly 
considered  his  new  manager  quite  respectable  (although  he  had 
never  troubled  to  think  about  it),  as  the  actor  in  question  had 
been  married  for  over  twenty  years,  was  devoted  to  his  wife  and 
children,  paid  his  debts,  and  had  never  been  suspected — as  far  as 
Chirps  knew — of  robbing  an  orphanage,  stabbing  his  grandmother, 
or  publicly  insulting  the  vicar. 

Miss  Fanny  Dolling,  the  young  lady  who  wrote  poetry  and  had 
had  an  affair  of  the  heart  in  the  past,  was  so  far  in  sympathy  with 
Chirrup  that  she  lent  Lily,  unknown  to  her  mamma  and  sisters,  a 
copy  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  to  give  her  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
part  that  she,  Miss  Fanny,  would  have  liked  to  act  if  she  had 
gone  on  the  stage — such  an  idea  to  be  only  whispered,  for  the 
possibility  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Dolling  becoming  an 
actress  was  enough  to  shake  Acacia  Villa  to  its  very  foundations. 
Juliet's  extreme  youth,  Miss  Fanny  explained,  would  not  be  an 
obstacle  in  her  path,  for  everybody  knows  that  actresses  can 
"  paint  themselves  up  "  to  look  any  age  they  choose. 

There  was  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  situation  when,  during 
Chirps's  second  tour,  the  Miss  Dollings  were  introduced  at  a 
party  to  Mrs.  Hammersley,  the  mother  of  his  greatest  friend. 

The  young  ladies  were  delighted  with  Mrs.  Hammersley,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  friendly  women  in  the  world,  almost 
as  pretty  as  when  her  late  husband — a  clever,  handsome  fellow 
whom  Cyril  closely  resembled — had  made  the  mistake  of  his  life 
by  marrying  her ;  rather  a  silly  woman,  but  of  so  lively  a  dis- 
position that  she  treated  every  trouble,  unless  it  affected  herself 
or  her  son,  as  a  very  good  joke. 

If  one  told  Mrs.  Hammersley  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  railway 
accident  she  would  smile  in  the  happiest  manner,  while  asking 
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the  usual  questions  and  expressing  the  usual  regret.  The  smallest 
joke  amused  her  intensely ;  but  she  never  read  a  witty  or  humor- 
ous book,  for  how  was  she  to  know  when  to  laugh  unless  some  one 
gave  her  a  broad  hint  ? 

Having  opposed  her  son's  theatrical  inclinations,  deplored  them 
to  her  friends  in  her  own  cheerful  way,  and  refused  for  a  whole 
month  to  hold  any  communication  with  him  while  he  was  on 
tour,  her  attitude  had  entirely  changed. 

At  first  she  was  resigned,  then  pleasantly  reconciled,  and,  at 
the  time  of  her  meeting  with  the  Boilings,  very  proud  of  Cyril's 
success. 

INIrs.  Hammersley  called  at  Acacia  Villa  to  meet  mamma  Dolling, 
who  had  long  given  up  attending  parties.  Of  course  she  talked 
about  her  son ;  her  new  friends  were  very  interested,  seizing 
every  opportunity  to  mention  the  virtues  and  graces  of  their  own 
darling,  young  George. 

Mrs.  Hammersley  told  them,  after  anecdotal  matter  of  dear 
Cyril's  childhood  and  school-days,  that  he  had  become  an  actor. 
She  laughed  in  the  heartiest  manner  after  making  the  announce- 
ment, having  just  declared  that  it  distressed  her  very  much. 

Old  Mrs.  Dolling,  being  rather  deaf,  politely  joined  in  her 
mirth,  under  the  impression  she  had  made  a  good  joke.  The 
Miss  Dollings,  however,  looked  grave.  They  judged  the  feelings 
of  Cyril's  mother  by  their  own  ;  what  would  they  not  have  suffered 
if  their  beloved  nephew  had  suddenly  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  act  the  principal  part  at  a  London  theatre  on  the 
following  evening  ? 

"  Cyril  is  devoted  to  the  stage,"  said  Mrs.  Hammersley.  '*  Of 
course,  he  is  a  genius.  I  always  knew  it,  but  that  doesn't  make 
me  any  the  less  sorry.  He  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  Law. 
All  his  father's  family  have  been  connected  with  the  Law.  He 
has  such  a  beautiful  voice,  and  he  would  have  looked  like  an 
angel  in  a  judge's  wig." 

Again  Mrs.  Hammersley  laughed,  then  shook  her  head  and 
sighed,  although  the  entrance  of  Lily  with  the  tea-tray  quickly 
turned  the  sigh  into  a  smile.  She  loved  her  five-o'clock  tea 
almost  as  much  as  she  loved  her  son. 

"  I  suppose  you  principally  object  to  your  son's  associates  ?  " 
said  Miss  Margaret,  dipping  the  tea  out  of  the  box-wood  caddy 
with  a  silver  caddy-spoon,  while  Lily  waited  to  pour  the  boiling 
water  from  the  kettle. 
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"  He  makes  the  oddest  friends  in  the  world  ! "  cried  Mrs, 
Hammersley. 

"  Do  they  take  him  to  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond  on 
Sundays,  or  invite  him  to  champagne  suppers  after  the  theatre 
every  night?"  asked  Miss  Fanny,  showing  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  young  provincial  actors  that  amazed  her  sisters. 

"  He's  traveUing  about  the  country,  you  know,"  explained  the 
visitor.  "I  have  only  met  one  of  his  actor  friends,  and  I  must 
admit  he  was  quite  an  agreeable,  quiet  young  fellow — I  mean,  he 
didn't  make  a  noise,  or  swear,  or  do  anything  strange  at  the 
table.  I  think  he  must  have  been  rather  comic  when  they  were 
alone  together,  for  I  heard  Cyril  laughing  all  the  time.  Cyril 
called  him  *  Chirps,'  but  that  was  not  his  real  name.  He  was 
Mr.  Edgar  Chirrup." 

The  social  bomb  had  burst !  Miss  Margaret  dropped  the 
caddy-spoon  into  the  tea-pot,  splashing  hot  water  all  over  the 
tray.  Miss  Fanny  stopped  on  her  way  from  the  table  to  the 
visitor,  with  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter  in  one  hand  and  cake  in 
the  other,  as  if  she  had  been  turned  to  stone.  Miss  Sarah,  who 
was  noted  for  her  tact,  was  instantly  seized  with  a  bad  fit  of 
coughing  to  distract  the  guest's  attention  from  the  less  resourceful 
members  of  the  family.  Old  Mrs.  DoUing  was  alone  mistress  of 
herself,  and  smilingly  waited  for  her  tea,  happily  deaf  to  what 
had  been  said. 

Lily  Chirrup  started  and  flushed,  glancing  from  one  to  another 
with  appealing  eyes. 

Mrs.  Hammersley  was  undoubtedly  a  good  woman  of  good 
position — the  Dolling  family  meant,  by  that  puzzling  phrase, 
position  equal  or  superior  to  their  own — with  a  son  who  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education,  and  that  son  had  introduced 
the  brother  of  a  general  servant  to  his  deluded  mother  !  Edgar, 
who  had  never  mounted  higher  than  the  kitchen  in  Acacia  Villa, 
had  actually  eaten  his  dinner,  as  a  social  equal,  in  poor  Mrs. 
Hammersley's  dining-room. 

That  deceived  lady  had  mentioned  that  he  had  "  not  done 
anything  strange  at  the  table."  He  had  apparently  handled  his 
spoon  and  fork  in  the  customary  manner,  and  contrived  to  hide 
his  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  table-napkins  and  fish  knives. 
Such  is  the  cunning  of  the  lower  classes  !  They  know  how  to 
ape  their  betters.  Give  them  an  inch  and  they  take  an  ell.  It 
doesn't    do — as    Miss    Margaret    afterwards    observed,    slightly 
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mixing  her   metaphors — to   undermine   the    solid   fabric  of  the 
social  order. 

Miss  Sarah  was  the  first  to  recover  her  self-possession. 

"You  can  go,  Eliza,"  she  said. 

Lily  went  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  softly  behind 
her.  She  felt  inclined  to  cry.  Why  had  her  young  ladies 
looked  so  indignant  at  the  mention  of  her  brother's  name  ? 
They  knew  Edgar  was  an  actor,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  be  a  friend  of  actors.  Lily  was  so  obtuse,  in  spite  of 
her  humble  knowledge  of  her  own  position,  as  to  think  it  was 
a  little  unkind  to  send  her  away  when  they  were  talking  about 
him. 

Miss  Margaret  explained  the  situation  "  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words"  (on  which  her  sisters  complimented  her  afterwards)  to 
Mrs.  Hammersley. 

That  kind  and  silly  lady  declared  that  she  was  amazed  at 
Cyril's  lack  of  discrimination — it  was  shocking  that  he  should 
ask  his  mother  to  meet  "  that  kind  of  person  " ;  but  the  incident 
afforded  her  much  amusement,  judging  by  the  way  she  laughed 
over  it. 

Not  another  word  was  said  to  Lily,  but  Miss  Sarah  was  very 
eloquent  that  night  at  supper,  when  the  girl  was  waiting  at  table, 
on  the  subject  of  the  position  in  life  in  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  place  everybody  for  their  own  good,  and  how 
foolish  it  was  for  a  young  man  to  attempt  to  shine  in  a  sphere 
above  his  own,  to  which  Miss  Margaret  added  some  casual 
remarks  on  the  social  inferiority  of  artists,  singers,  actors,  and 
conjurors. 

Mrs.  Hammersley  did  not  call  again.  Perhaps  she  had  found 
her  visit  a  trifle  dull.  The  DoUings  agreed  that  it  was  all  for  the 
best.  It  would  have  been  so  awkward,  they  said,  if  Cyril 
Hammersley  had  got  into  the  habit  of  spending  his  spare  evenings 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Acacia  Villa — which  was  extremely  likely 
— while  his  friend  Edgar  Chirrup  could  only  be  entertained  in 
the  kitchen. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  passing  years.   Sunday  evening  in  the  Turret,   A  talk  with  Cyril 
Hammersley,  and  Chirps's  recollection  of  Ruth's  gratitude. 

FOUR  years  had  passed  since  Edgar  Chirrup  made  his  first 
appearance  on  any  stage.  Three  and  a  half  he  had  spent 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  London.  His 
luck  had  never  deserted  him.  In  other  words,  he  had  worked 
hard,  seized  every  opportunity,  pushed  open  every  door,  and 
turned  every  stone  in  his  power. 

He  had  been  "stranded"  twice.  The  first  time  was  in  a  little 
town  near  Birmingham,  where  he  managed  to  make  a  living  for 
several  weeks  by  joining  one  of  the  last  troups  of  real  strolling 
players  still  left  in  the  country.  They  gave  their  performances 
under  canvas,  learned  the  situations  of  a  drama  and  invented 
their  own  lines  as  they  went  along,  stormed  and  ranted  to  their 
hearts'  content,  did  their  own  "  tenting  "  (pitching  the  tent),  and 
posted  their  own  bills. 

Chirps's  second  misfortune  occurred  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
A  *'  bogus  "  manager — in  other  words,  a  theatrical  scoundrel — 
deserted  his  company,  to  whom  he  owed  a  fortnight's  salaries,  at 
the  end  of  the  only  prosperous  week  of  the  tour. 

The  outlook  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  Indignant  landladies, 
the  proprietor  of  the  local  hall,  the  people  who  had  displayed 
bills,  and  the  shopkeepers  who  had  lent  the  stage  furniture,  were 
all  unpaid. 

The  leading  man  of  the  company  made  the  old  suggestion  of 
forming  "  a  commonwealth  " — that  is  to  say,  continuing  the  tour 
on  sharing  terms,  every  member  putting  in,  and  drawing  out, 
an  equal  amount  according  to  profits  and  losses  ;  but  unfortunately 
it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  any  money  to  get  out  of  the  town. 
The  leading  man  gave  it  up  in  despair. 
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The  only  suggestion  that  the  low  comedian  could  offer  was  that 
they  should  all  commit  suicide.  That  would  get  a  free  "ad.," 
he  said,  and  show  up  the  "  bogus."  The  women  were  courageous, 
as  women  usually  are,  but  uninspired. 

It  was  Chirps  who  came  to  the  rescue — poor  Chirps,  thin  and 
hungry-eyed,  with  his  whole  worldly  wealth,  two  shillings  and 
threepence  halfpenny,  in  the  pocket  of  his  old  jacket. 

"  Why  not  flood  the  town  with  circulars,  explaining  the  situation 
to  the  people,"  said  Chirps,  "and  then  produce  a  new  and  thrill- 
ing drama  for  the  last  three  nights  of  the  week  ?  " 

The  other  members  of  the  company  were  sceptical,  but  quite 
willing  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  debts  on  to 
anybody  else's  shoulders. 

A  committee  was  formed.  Two  of  the  girls  undertook  to 
cajole  the  local  printer  into  supplying  the  necessary  handbills ;  the 
leading  man  and  his  wife  personally  touted  among  the  patrons  of 
the  theatre ;  Chirps  and  another  young  man  boldly  offered  to 
provide  the  new  and  thrilling  drama. 

They  spent  one  of  their  last  shillings  on  a  certain  novel,  long 
since  forgotten  except  as  an  example  of  how  a  commonplace  book 
will  sometimes  make  a  sensation,  and  sat  up  all  night  making 
a  dramatized  version. 

They  had  neither  of  them  ever  written  a  play,  but  the  novel 
abounded  in  exciting  situations,  and  as  the  scene  was  laid  in 
Russia  there  were  good  opportunities  for  secret  plots,  firing 
of  pistols,  violent  arrests  of  innocent  people,  and  gruesome 
torture  of  prisoners  in  jail. 

Chirps  did  the  actual  writing,  while  his  friend,  novel  in  hand, 
read  aloud  the  passages  that  he  considered,  in  his  own  words, 
sufficiently  "warm  "  to  be  introduced  into  the  dialogue. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  five-act  drama  is  written  at  a  sitting, 
rehearsed  twice,  and  produced  the  following  evening  with 
"enormous  success." 

The  company  left  the  town  with  honour,  carried  on  their 
commonwealth  for  a  month,  and  finally  disbanded,  enough  money 
in  every  man's  pocket  to  take  him  back  to  London. 

This  Russian  drama  was  Chirps's  first  and  last  attempt  as  a 
playwright ;  the  company  considered  it  "  good  stuff,"  but  he 
doubted  even  then  whether  it  was  quite  artistic  to  take  all  the 
characters  to  Siberia  in  the  last  act,  where  they  were  rescued 
by   one   British   officer   and   a   comic    Irishman,  who   promptly 
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annexed    the   country   by   the    ceremony    of    waving    a    Union 
Jack. 

Chirps's  other  experiences  were  more  ordinary.  He  had  had 
many  tours  and  played  many  parts,  including  characters  of  every 
age,  from  boys  to  old  men.  Once  he  appeared  as  a  woman  in  a 
farce,  and  once — for  a  week  to  oblige  a  friend — as  the  hind  legs 
of  a  comic  horse  in  a  pantomime. 

He  had  learned  to  dance  and  fence.  His  voice — always  a 
light,  whimsical,  uncertain  voice — had  gained  in  strength  and 
compass,  and  the  awkwardness  of  gesture  and  pose  of  the  novice 
had  given  place  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the  practised  actor. 

He  was  versatile,  but  never  ordinary ;  unswayed  by  moods,  but 
never  mechanical ;  he  had  the  gift  of  the  born  actor  in  realizing 
character  whether  he  understood  the  intellectual  outlook  of  the 
author  of  the  play  or  not ;  he  could  feel  and  simulate  passions 
that  were  entirely  alien  to  his  own  nature  ;  above  all,  he  was 
possessed  of  that  strange  quality  that  we  call  personal  magnetism. 
In  actors'  slang,  "  Chirps  could  always  get  over  the  footlights," 
and,  although  he  was  far  from  reaching  the  perfection  of  his 
art,  he  was  already  a  man  to  be  noted,  slowly  but  surely  mounting 
the  difficult,  slippery  ladder  that  leads  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Chirps's  London  engagement  was  at  a  little  theatre  under  a  new 
management,  where  the  fitful  light  of  the  English  drama  was 
burning  brightly  on  a  simple  stage. 

He  was  playing  a  small  but  exceedingly  good  part  in  a 
successful  comedy,  with  hardly  more  than  twenty  lines  to  speak, 
but  every  line  worth  hearing. 

Cyril  Hammersley,  who  ran  neck  and  neck  for  so  many  years 
with  his  old  friend,  was  also  appearing  at  a  London  theatre. 

One  night,  in  the  late  autumn,  Hammersley  and  Leo  Brandish 
made  their  way  to  the  Turret  in  Pimlico. 

The  Turret  was  not,  as  its  name  suggested,  a  public-house.  It 
was  the  unofficial  name  of  Edgar  Chirrup's  flat  at  the  top  of  a 
high,  dull  house,  in  a  dull  street  within — according  to  the  land- 
lady— a  stone's  throw  of  Ebury  Bridge,  a  step  from  Sloane  Square, 
and  two  minutes'  walk  from  Victoria  Station.  The  lodger  had 
yet  to  be  born,  Chirps  said,  who  could  throw  a  stone  so  far,  take 
a  step  so  long,  or  cover  such  a  distance  in  two  minutes. 

Hammersley  and  his  friend  were  in  a  hansom  cab.  It  was 
a  rainy,  dismal  night.  The  trip-clip-clop  of  the  horse's  hoofs 
sounded  like  muffled  drum-taps  on  the  soggy  road.     Everything 
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one  touched  seemed  to  be  wet,  his  hands  left  a  mark  on  the  doors 
of  the  cab,  the  windows  were  dripping  outside  and  damp  within, 
the  lamps  were  a  couple  of  yellow  blurs. 

When  the  cabman  drew  up  uncertainly  at  the  right  number  of 
the  street,  Brandish  jumped  out  and  ran  up  the  steps  to  find 
which  bell  out  of  four  communicated  with  the  Turret,  leaving 
Hammersley  to  pay  the  fare. 

Brandish  pulled  at  the  knob  under  Mr.  Edgar  Chirrup's  brass 
plate  as  his  companion  came  up.  The  hall  and  lower  windows  of 
the  house  were  in  darkness,  but  in  less  than  a  minute  they  saw 
a  light  descending  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  the  sound  of 
hurrying  feet. 

Chirrup  threw  open  the  door  and  gave  them  the  kind  of 
welcome  that  turns  a  dreary  night  into  warmth  and  comfort, 
banishes  ill-humour,  and  makes  the  heart  throb  with  gratitude  at 
the  name  of  friend. 

They  made  their  way,  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  he  carried,  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  It  was  here  that  Chirps  and  his  sister  Lily 
were  in  possession  of  a  dainty,  commodious  flat — to  again  quote 
the  landlady — consisting  of  three  small  bedrooms,  and  a  sitting- 
room  that  the  same  authority  always  described  as  "  an  enormous 
big  apartment " — it  was,  in  comparison  with  the  others. 

There  was  a  parapet  outside  the  sitting-room  window  that 
had  suggested  the  name  of  the  Turret,  although  Chirps's  friends 
knew  his  flat  by  several  other  names,  such  as  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
the  Villains'  Haunt,  Tol-de-Rol  Towers,  and  Chirpy's  Perch. 

The  sitting-room  was  aglow  with  fire  and  light,  a  little  tobacco- 
smoky,  thoroughly  comfortable  and  cosy. 

Lily  Chirrup  sat  in  a  small  arm-chair  at  a  corner  of  the  hearth 
against  the  wall.  Pale  and  thin,  shy  and  silent,  as  in  the  old 
days  at  Acacia  Villa,  there  was  a  great  change,  nevertheless,  in 
her  sweet,  impassive  face.  She  looked  happy,  and  felt,  in  so  far 
as  so  gentle  a  being  could,  proud  and  independent. 

It  was  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  Chirps's  housekeeper,  with 
money  of  her  own  in  her  purse  !  It  was  so  glorious  to  be  able  to 
go  out  of  doors  whenever  she  chose  !  It  was  so  grand  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  flat,  instead  of  the  servant ! 

That  her  brother  could  earn  so  much  money  filled  her  with 
amazement.  His  salary  was  like  a  little  weekly  fortune  to  Lily. 
She  was  not  half  so  surprised  at  the  growing  prosperity  of  John 
and  Robert,  for  their  rebuilt,  enlarged  shop  was  a  tangible  proof 
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of  wealth  ;  but  neither  John  nor  Robert  had  dreamed  of  giving 
her  a  home.  They  would  have  been  quite  content  for  her  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  working  days  in  service  at  Brixton. 

She  had  cried  bitterly  on  leaving  Acacia  Villa,  and  all  the 
Dolling  family  agreed  that  her  gratitude  was  very  commendable 
It  did  not  occur  to  any  of  them,  kind  people  as  they  were,  to  be 
grateful  on  their  part  for  the  busy  hands,  the  willing  feet,  the 
affectionate  sense  of  duty  and  patient  service  of  all  the  years  of 
her  past  girlhood. 

Miss  Fanny  DoUing  occasionally  went  to  see  Lily  at  the 
Turret,  being  received  by  her  late  housemaid  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  her  rank.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these 
Royal  Receptions,  as  Chirps  called  them,  she  met  the  actor  him- 
self. They  had  quite  a  long  talk  about  the  weather,  elocution 
and  poetry,  and  Miss  Fanny  actually  told  her  family,  when  she 
returned  to  Acacia  Villa,  that  she  felt  young  Chirrup  was  "  a 
kindred  spirit." 

Miss  Margaret  observed  that  had  "  papa  been  with  us,  he 
would  hardly  have  approved  of  one  of  his  girls  making  friends 
with  an  actor."  Old  Mr.  Dolling  having  departed  this  life. 
Miss  Margaret  considered  herself  the  head  of  the  family,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  still  active  and  vigorous  mamma  Dolling. 

Miss  Sarah,  partly  because  she  resented  her  elder  sister's 
assumption  of  authority  on  every  occasion,  partly  out  of  curiosity, 
accompanied  Miss  Fanny  on  her  next  visit  to  Lily  Chirrup.  She 
reported  that  young  Chirrup  was  very  sensible  and  well-behaved, 
having  inquired  politely  after  the  health  of  the  family,  not 
forgetting  their  nephew,  Mr.  George — whom  Chirps  had  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting,  by  the  way,  since  they  had  a  fight  in  the 
field  beside  Acacia  Villa,  a  circumstance  that  he  did  not  mention 
to  young  George's  fond  aunt. 

Of  course  there  was  no  Dolling  visitation  on  that  day  when 
Brandish  and  Cyril  Hammersley  went  to  the  Turret,  with  other 
members  of  the  theatrical  profession. 

It  was  Sunday  night.  Hammersley,  before  he  pulled  off  his 
huge,  fur-lined  coat,  took  a  folded  newspaper  out  of  one  of  the 
pockets. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  '  Umpire '  to-day.  Chirpy  ? "  he  asked. 
"There's  a  page  of  correspondence  about  opening  theatres  on 
Sunday.     Brandish  has  a  letter  printed." 

''A  trifle  !— a  trifle!"  exclaimed  Leo   Brandish.      "I've  just 
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put  the  case  of  the  opposition  in  a  couple  of  pithy  sentences. 
They  read  rather  well." 

Hammersley  went  into  the  sitting-room,  shook  hands  with  Lily 
and  the  other  guests,  and  dropped  into  an  easy-chair  with  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  at  home.  He  stretched  his 
long  legs  across  the  mat  and  stooped  forward  to  warm  his  hands 
at  the  fire. 

Time  had  changed  Cyril  Hammersley.  He  was  now  one  of 
the  best-looking  men  in  London,  on  the  stage  or  off,  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  his  early  youth. 

The  lines  of  his  face,  inclined  to  be  too  delicate,  had  broadened, 
and  his  dark  eyes  looked  bigger  and  more  expressive  than  of  old. 
He  was  in  perfect  physical  condition  as  far  as  muscular  strength 
and  upright  carriage  prove  perfection,  but  he  did  not  look 
healthy. 

He  had  long  abandoned  the  gold  eye-glasses,  only  assumed 
in  imitation  of  Irving,  and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
letting  his  hair  grow  long,  as  in  the  days  when  he  first  met  Chirps, 
as  he  would  of  going  on  the  stage  badly  made  up. 

Although  his  manner  and  speech  had  none  of  the  affectations 
of  his  boyhood,  his  appearance  showed  that  they  were  not  wholly 
overcome,  for  although  his  clothes  were  ultra-fashionable,  he  wore 
a  couple  of  broad,  finely  wrought  Persian  rings,  set  with  precious 
stones,  on  his  left  hand,  while  a  big  diamond  flashed  and  sparkled 
in  his  tie,  and  there  was  a  yellow  hot-house  rose  in  his  buttonhole. 
Leo  Brandish's  great  intellectual  gifts  were  confined — bottled 
up,  as  it  were,  like  a  strong  essence — in  a  diminutive  body.  He 
was  a  very  little  man  with  a  pointed  moustache,  dapper  in 
appearance,  precise  in  speech,  with  a  very  good  conceit  of 
himself. 

The  two  other  visitors  in  the  room  were  Chirrup's  old  manager, 
Mr.  Brangwyn,  and  his  daughter  Josephine.  The  latter  had 
grown  into  a  handsome  young  woman,  dark-eyed  and  languorous. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  clinging  black  velvet  gown  with  yellow 
sleeves,  quantities  of  bangles  on  her  brown,  beautifully  shaped 
arms,  and  a  wide  spangled  band  tied  round  her  head  just  over 
her  ears.  The  whole  effect  was  a  Uttle  theatrical,  but  not 
unattractive. 

Hammersley  looked  at  her  critically  as  he  sat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  she  frequently  glanced  at  him,  not  at  all 
critically.     He  was  such  a  handsome  fellow  ! 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  opening  theatres  on  Sunday,  Mr. 
Brangwyn  ?  "  asked  Brandish,  as  Chirrup,  having  glanced  at  the 
correspondence,  passed  the  paper  on  to  the  manager. 

"  I  shall  fight  against  it  with  all  the  power  at  my  command," 
replied  Mr.  Brangwyn  pompously. 

"  Why  ? "  said  Hammersley,  not  because  he  disagreed,  but 
because  it  amused  him  to  see  the  old  actor  get  angry.  "  I  think 
it  is  a  capital  idea.     One  more  night's  salary  !  " 

"  Don't  you  believe  it,  old  man,"  said  Chirps.  "  We  should 
have  to  give  eight  shows  a  week,  instead  of  seven,  for  the  same 
money." 

"Why?"  said  Mr.  Brangwyn,  repeating  Hammersley's  ques- 
tion. "  Because  every  man  needs  a  day  of  rest,  especially  when 
he  follows  an  intellectual,  nervous  occupation." 

"  I  shouldn't  call  the  stage  an  intellectual  occupation  by  any 
means,"  said  Hammersley,  lazily  getting  up  to  light  his  cigarette 
at  Miss  Josephine's.  "  It  is  entirely  emotional,  and  depends 
upon  one's  capacity  for  passion  and  feeling.  One  must  be 
impressionable  to  beauty,  first  of  all,  and  the  intellect  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that." 

He  looked  down  into  the  girl's  eyes  with  a  little  intimate  smile, 
as  if  his  words  were  intended  for  her  alone.  Her  colour  slightly 
deepened.     Hammersley  went  back  to  his  seat. 

"  Thanks  !  "  he  said  softly  to  Miss  Josephine,  as  he  turned  away. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  said  Brandish.  ''  In  my  opinion,  the 
essential  quality  of  the  modern  actor  is  brains.  He  must  have 
brains." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — look  how  well  Chirpy  is  getting  on  ! " 
said  Hammersley. 

"  But  I  always  consider  that  he  has  brains — of  a  sort,"  said 
Mr.  Brangwyn,  looking  at  his  host  critically  as  if  he  could 
see  them. 

"  Why  not  give  the  animal  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  ? " 
suggested  Chirps. 

"  I  consider  that  Ned  is  very  clever,"  put  in  Lily  Chirrup,  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice.  She  never  saw  a  joke  and  considered  it 
her  duty  to  defend  her  brother. 

"  Our  landlady  agrees  with  you,  dear,"  said  Chirps.  "  She 
went  to  see  our  piece  the  other  night,  Hammersley,  and  stopped 
me  on  the  stairs  the  following  morning  to  say  I  was  '  a  lump  of 
comicality.' " 
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"  Talking  about  lumpishness — I  don't  know  a  more  inappro- 
priate word,  by  the  way,  to  apply  to  you,  Chirpy — has  anybody 
seen  Forsyth  in  this  new  thing  at  the  Shakespeare  ? "  said  Miss 
Josephine,  mentioning  one  of  the  most  popular  tragedians  of 
the  day. 

"  Yes,  he's  funny  without  being  vulgar,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  Ham- 
mersley. 

"  It's  a  wicked  performance,  my  boy,  positively  wicked ! " 
exclaimed  Brangwyn. 

"  I  heard  a  good  thing  about  the  dress  rehearsal,"  said  Chirps. 
"You  know  that  long,  boring  bit  in  the  second  act,  when  he 
chants  about  the  Welsh  bards?  Well,  Forsyth  couldn't  get  it  in 
the  way  he  wanted.  He  tried  it  with  the  orchestra  and  without 
the  orchestra,  sitting  on  a  rock  and  reclining  on  a  bank — every 
blessed  way  he  could  think  of,  but  it  never  seemed  right.  So  at 
last  he  went  down  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  spoke  to  Mrs.  F., 
who  was  in  the  stalls.  '  Alice  !  Alice  dear  ! '  You  know  his 
jerky  way,  as  if  his  jaws  were  being  worked  from  behind.  '  Alice, 
you've  been  at  every  rehearsal.  Haven't  you  got  a  suggestion  ? 
For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  to  do  ! '  '  Well,'  said  Mrs.  F.,  'of 
course  I  know  the  best  thing  to  do,  dear.'  '  What  is  it,  Alice  ? — 
what  is  it  ? '     *  Cut  it  out,  darling  ! '  " 

This  was  received  with  great  laughter  and  applause.  Actors 
never  seem  to  grow  weary  of  little  stage  anecdotes. 

"  Talking  of  Chirpy's  landlady,"  said  Miss  Josephine,  rather 
irrelevantly,  but  she  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  word  in  before, 
"  last  time  we  were  at  Bradford — we  didn't  stop  at  Mrs.  Demp- 
ster's, parpar,  she  was  full  up — Florence  gave  our  landlady  two 
seats  for  the  show.  She  never  said  a  word  about  it  the  next  day, 
so  Flo  asked  her  whether  she  had  enjoyed  herself.  '  Well,  miss,' 
she  answered,  after  thinking  it  over  for  a  minute,  *  it  was  a  rest 
and  a  sit-down  ! ' " 

"  Were  you  playing  in  the  piece  yourself?"  said  Hammersley. 
He  did  not  want  to  know,  but  made  it  a  rule  to  be  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  every  good-looking  girl  he  met. 

"  I  was  playing Come  over  here,  and  I'll  tell  you,"  an- 
swered Miss  Josephine. 

So  Hammersley  squeezed  himself  in  a  corner  beside  her,  and 
they  talked  in  low  voices,  never  looking  away  from  each  other's 
faces,  until  supper  time.     Hammersley  was  soon  tired  of  it,  but 
the  girl  enjoyed  herself  immensely. 
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Mr.  Brangwyn,  meanwhile,  drank  whisky  and  soda,  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  contradicted  Brandish's  views  on  the  modern  drama. 
The  party  was  considerably  enlivened,  later  in  the  evening,  by 
the  arrival  of  two  more  ladies  accompanied  by  three  young  men. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  them  all  to  get  into  the  little  sitting-room 
at  once,  supper  was  served  for  the  newcomers  on  the  stairs, 
Chirps  acting  as  waiter  to  the  whole  party. 

Lily  Chirrup  hardly  spoke  a  word  the  whole  evening,  but  re- 
joiced in  the  enjoyment  of  her  guests,  thankful  that  they  did  not 
expect  her  to  join  in  their  talk,  for  it  was  nearly  all  upon  subjects 
of  which  she  was  ignorant. 

She  was  a  little  surprised,  at  these  weekly  gatherings,  to  observe 
how  her  brother  enjoyed  himself;  he  often  set  the  table  in  a 
roar,  but  Lily  could  not  understand  the  reason.  She  had  a  good 
memory  for  his  jests,  and  thought  them  over  afterwards.  They 
did  not  strike  her  as  at  all  funny. 

That  he  was  always  attentive  and  considerate  to  her  in  the 
confusion  of  the  wildest  revel  only  added  to  her  perplexity.  At 
times  she  felt  as  if  there  were  two  men  in  the  same  skin — one, 
her  little  brother  Edgar,  whose  affectionate  character  she  knew 
so  well,  and  the  other  a  quaint,  irresponsible,  happy,  foolish 
fellow,  whom  all  these  quaint,  irresponsible,  happy,  foolish  people 
called  ''Chirpy." 

It  was  past  midnight  before  the  party  separated.  Lily  had 
slipped  away  to  bed,  by  Edgar's  advice,  two  hours  earlier. 

She  heard  them  go  downstairs,  the  sound  of  laughter  in  the 
distance,  her  brother's  step  returning,  and  then  silence,  except 
for  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  sitting-room.  She  was  right  in 
guessing  that  Cyril  Hammersley  was  still  there. 

Chirps  found  his  friend,  on  re-entering  the  untidy  room, 
sprawling  in  a  low  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  where  there  was  only 
a  feeble  glow  of  dying  embers.  He  held  an  empty  glass  care- 
lessly in  one  hand,  the  other  was  behind  his  head.  He  looked 
very  tired,  moody,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  a  little  drunk. 

"  Have  you  turned  out  the  menagerie  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  head  towards  the  door  to  indicate  that  he  meant  the  other 
visitors. 

"  They  have  all  gone,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  said  Hammersley,  as  gratefully  as  if  they 
had  been  his  deadliest  foes. 

There  was  a  pause,  but  he  did  not  take  the  hint  to  go  himself. 
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"  Chirps,  sit  down  ! "  he  said,  as  if  his  friend  were  the  departing 
guest  and  he  the  host ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Give  me  a  httle 
more  whisky." 

"You'll  be  more  equal  to  intellectual  conversation,  as  old 
Brangwyn  calls  it,  if  you  don't  have  any  more  whisky,"  answered 
Chirrup,  not  taking  the  glass  that  the  other  held  out  to  him. 

At  first  Hammersley  looked  offended,  and  he  did  not  speak 
for  several  minutes.  Then  he  laughed,  put  down  the  glass,  and 
pulled  himself  up  in  his  chair,  making  a  successful  effort  to  regain 
his  usual  manner.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Chirps  had  seen 
how  his  strength  of  will  overcame  the  effects  of  his  self-indul- 
gence. 

"  I  really  want  to  talk  to  you.  Chirps,"  he  said  slowly.  "  Do 
you  know  on  what  subject  ?  " 

Chirrup  shook  his  head,  looking  thoughtfully  into  his  friend's 
handsome,  smiling  face. 

"A  charming  subject!"  exclaimed  Hammersley;  "a  subject 
to  move  any  man  to  eloquence — Ruth  Daring  !  " 

"  What  about  Ruth  Dering  ?  "  said  Chirps,  in  a  voice  that  was 
strangely  unresponsive  to  his  companion's  eagerness. 

"I  want  you  to  take  me  to  their  house  in  Watermill  Street " 

Chirps  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  wanted  to  be  '  taken '  to  any  place 
where  you  chose  to  go,  Hammersley  ?  "  he  asked  bluntly. 

**Well,  I  confess  that  I'm  not  shy  or  diffident  as  a  rule,"  re- 
sponded Hammersley,  "  but  old  Dering  doesn't  like  me — or 
Beulah  doesn't  like  me — somehow,  I  never  get  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  return.  It's  awkward,  Ruth  being  all  alone  in  the  house, 
for  I  can't  go  in  the  evening,  you  know,  when  her  uncle  is  with 
her.  That's  the  chief  drawback  of  our  profession.  A  man 
can  never  call  a  night  his  own.  I  wish  her  mother  were  still 
alive." 

"Ah,  yes  !"  said  Chirps,  with  a  quick  sigh  of  recollection. 

"If  she  were  not  so  young,"  Hammersley  went  on,  more  to 
himself  than  to  his  companion,   "  it  would  be  much  easier.     I 

know  that  heaps  of  girls  at  her  age But  Ruth  is  different  from 

all  other  girls.  Chirps!  she  makes  me  feel  like  a  boy  of  sixteen! 
She's  so  good — so  innocent — I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  her. 
God  knows  how  I  love  her,  but  even  my  love " 

He  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  room,  speaking  wildly,  and  emphasizing  his  words  with 
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passionate  gestures  of  his  hands.     His  friend  did  not  move,  but 
still  watched  him  thoughtfully. 

"  You're  such  an  old  friend,  Chirps,"  said  Hammersley,  after  a 
little  while,  with  more  composure ;  ''  they  all  like  you.  You  saw 
so  much  of  her  at  the  time  of  her  mother's  death.  I  expect  she 
thinks  of  you  just  like  a  brother.  Dear  old  man !  won't  you 
help  me?  Take  me  there  with  you.  Talk  to  her  about  me. 
You  can  do  so  much,  if  you  choose." 

"  You  are  serious,  Hammersley  ?  " 

"Serious?  I  tell  you,  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 
No  man  ever  loved  a  woman  as  I  love  Ruth  Dering.  I  want  her 
to  promise  she'll  marry  me.  I'll  wait — I  don't  care  how  long — if 
only  she  will  be  mine  at  last." 

Chirrup  laid  his  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder,  and  slowly  shook 
his  head. 

"  I  know — I  know — but  this  is  different !  "  said  Hammersley ; 
''She  is  so  adorable  !  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  in  the  world 
so  pretty  as  her  laugh?  I  think  I  should  love  her  for  her  gaiety 
alone,  if  I  didn't  love  her  for  everything  else.  I  must  have  her  ! 
I  can't  live  without  her.  I  think  she  knows  it — I  can't  tell — 
what  am  I  to  do  ?     Will  you  help  me  ?  " 

Chirps  rose  and  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece.  His  ex- 
pression was  unusually  grave  and  he  hesitated  in  speaking,  as  if 
he  found  it  difficult  to  choose  his  words. 

"  I  can't  help  you,  Cyril,  beyond  a  certain  point.  I  took  you  to 
Watermill  Street  the  first  time,  but  now  you  must  make  your  own 
way.  I  am  going  to  be  brutal  and  you'll  hate  me  for  it.  Can't 
you  keep  away — leave  her  alone — for  a  little  while  longer  ?  As 
you  say  yourself,  she  is  so  young.     She  is  much  too  young  ! " 

"Keep  away ?"  repeated  Hammersley  scornfully.  *'Yes — and 
let  some  other  man  win  her  love  !  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a 
fool  ?  " 

"  Her  youth  is  not  the  only  reason,"  Chirps  went  on,  ignoring 
his  anger.    *'  There  are  many  others — you  know  that." 

He  stooped,  picked  up  the  glass  that  Hammersley  had  placed 
upon  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  and  looked  at  it  for  a  second,  then 
turned  his  eyes,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  on  his 
friend. 

"  Oh,  you're  right ;  but  that's  nothing !— that's  nothing  !  " 
exclaimed  Hammersley.  "  Do  you  think  I  couldn't  swear  off,  if  I 
chose,  without  a  single  pang  ?  " 
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"  Then  why  don't  you  try,  Cyril  ?  " 

"  I  will — I  swear  it— from  to-night  !  " 

He  took  the  glass  out  of  Chirrup's  hand,  went  to  the  table  and 
poured  out  a  dram  of  whisky.  Then  he  raised  the  glass,  touched 
the  brim  with  his  lips  without  drinking,  and  tossed  the  spirit  into 
the  smouldering  embers. 

"  I've  done  with  it,  forever  ! "  he  said. 

Chirrup  looked  at  him  with  an  indulgent  smile  twisting  his 
humorous  mouth.  He  believed  in  his  friend's  sincerity,  but  the 
words,  the  gestures,  the  disordered  room  in  which  they  stood  at 
midnight — everything  suggested  a  well-staged,  well-rehearsed 
scene.  It  was  so  characteristic  of  Cyril  Hammersley  the  actor — 
self-conscious,  effective,  touched  with  the  subtle  breath  01 
unreality. 

The  friends  parted  without  a  promise  from  Chirps.  The  idea 
of  Hammersley,  in  any  circumstances,  wanting  his  support,  struck 
him  as  absurd.  He  knew  Cyril's  pertinacity  and  unbounded 
belief  in  himself. 

Chirps  sat  down  by  the  dead  fire,  when  he  was  alone,  brooding 
on  Hammersley's  love  for  Ruth  Dering.  It  made  him  realize 
that  little  Ruth  was  nearly  a  woman. 

It  seemed  only  a  few  weeks — anxious,  exciting  weeks — since 
he  bade  her  good-bye  before  his  first  tour.  It  seemed  only  a 
few  months  since  she  was  a  small  girl,  with  her  poetry  and  her 
painting,  her  toys,  and  the  quaint  companions  of  her  solitary 
childhood. 

How  good  she  had  always  been  to  her  poor  Ned  !  How 
truthful,  how  loving,  how  tender  ! 

He  recalled  the  day  when  she  returned  from  school,  summoned 
by  his  letter  about  her  mother.  He  happened  to  be  in  London 
at  the  time,  and  she  sent  for  him.  He  remembered  her  success- 
ful defiance  of  Mr.  Bering's  anger,  how  gaily  she  had  described 
her  flight,  how  fondly  she  had  cheered  her  mother,  how  skilfully 
she  had  won  Mr.  Beulah,  knowing  his  influence  with  her  uncle,  to 
espouse  her  cause  ;  but  he  remembered,  best  of  all,  her  gratitude 
to  himself,  so  much  greater  than  he  deserved. 

She  was  just  a  schoolgirl,  with  all  a  schoolgirl's  energy,  high 
spirits,  and  self-assurance,  but  she  amazed  Chirps  with  her 
assumption  of  authority.  She  flatly  refused  to  return  to  school, 
and,  from  that  day  until  the  end,  devoted  every  hour  of  her  life  to 
her  mother. 
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It  was  a  year  since  Mrs.  Bering's  death,  and  Ruth  had  gradually 
recovered  her  strength  and  vigour.  No  grief  can  be  measured  by 
time.  It  seemed  to  Ruth,  when  she  dared  to  look  back,  as  if 
many  years  of  loneliness  and  pain  had  been  crowded  into  the 
weeks  immediately  following  her  great  grief.; 

She  could  not  speak  of  her  mother,  but  she  wrote  long  letters 
to  her  dear  Ned,  who  was  on  tour,  for  he  knew  of  their  old  home 
life  and  could  understand  the  desolation  of  the  empty  house. 

As  he  thought  of  all  these  things,  alone  in  the  night,  Chirrup 
tried  to  be  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  Ruth,  beloved  of  Cyril 
Hammersley. 

Hammersley  was  so  young,  handsome,  brilliant,  successful — oh, 
how  different  from  the  poor  shop-boy  who  would  always  hold  his 
old  place,  he  knew,  in  her  generous  heart ! 

He  never  doubted  the  loyalty  of  Ruth's  friendship.  It  burned 
like  a  clear  light  upon  his  path,  at  this  first  parting  of  their 
ways,  and,  in  the  separation  and  sorrow  of  long  years,  his  faith  in 
it  never  wavered. 

Chirps  knew  that  he  might  have  loved  her — he  knew  he  had 
begun  to  love  her — but  in  Hammersley's  passion  and  hope  he 
realized  the  unworthiness  of  his  own  half-awakened,  diffident 
nature. 

He  was  not  a  man  like  Hammersley,  to  seize  and  hold.  It 
made  him  quiet  and  humble-minded  to  think  of  Ruth.  She  knew 
him  and  she  trusted  him.  He  would  be  faithful  to  their  old 
affection  and  never  see,  in  her  dear  eyes,  the  troubled  knowledge 
of  a  love  she  could  not  return. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  shivering  a  little,  and  opened  the 
window.  The  fog  had  lifted.  A  cutting  wind  whistled  in  the 
gaunt  branches  of  the  plane  trees  that  lined  the  road,  like 
skeleton  sentinels.  The  opposite  houses  were  dark,  and  the 
street  was  empty. 

As  Chirrup  looked  up  at  the  sky  the  moon,  watery  and  pale, 
drifted  between  the  clouds  and  he  saw  the  faint  gHmmer  of  the 
stars. 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  folly  of  little  Kitty  Romaine,  and  how  Cyril  Hammersley  put 
an  end  to  it. 

MY  dear  child,  this  is  folly !     It  is  absolute  folly." 
Cyril    Hammersley's   voice   was   harsh   and   angry,  in 
spite  of  the  "  dear  child,"  and  he  shook  off  the  hand  of  the  little 
woman  who  was  nervously  clutching  his  arm. 

It  was  the  night  after  his  talk  about  Ruth  Bering  at  Chirpy's 
Perch. 

There  was  a  drizzling  rain,  blurring  the  big  square  lamp 
marked  "Stage  Door."  The  hansom  from  which  Hammersley 
had  alighted  rattled  and  splashed  mud  as  it  turned  in  the  narrow 
street ;  stage  hands  and  members  of  the  company  were  hurrying 
into  the  theatre. 

The  little  woman  who  had  spoken  to  Hammersley  and 
again  clutched  his  arm  was  Kitty  Romaine.  At  first  he  had 
pretended  not  to  see  her,  and  then  tried  to  pass  by  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow,  but  she  had  deliberately  stopped  him.  Oddly 
enough,  as  they  shook  hands,  Cyril  thought  of  the  past,  not  of 
the  present.  He  remembered  the  Brangwyn  tour,  when  he  had 
known  her  first,  and  what  a  pretty  little  thing  she  had  been  in 
those  days. 

He  found  it  hard  to  control  his  temper.  It  was  so  ridiculous 
of  the  girl  to  wait  for  him  like  this,  on  such  a  wretched  night, 
too  !  His  fur  collar  was  turned  up  to  his  ears.  He  looked  like  a 
giant  beside  the  thin  little  figure  of  Kitty.  She  barely  reached 
to  his  shoulder. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  had  to"  see  you  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in 
a  hurried,  frightened  voice.  "  Why  didn't  you  answer  my  letter? 
You  haven't  written  to  me  for  months." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I've  been  so  rushed." 

"  It  is  over  a  year  since  you  came  to  our  house,  Cyril !  " 
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"This  is  folly  !  "  said  Hammersley  for  the  second  time;  "  you 
really  must  not  waylay  me  in  the  future,  dear.  I'm  sure  it  isn't  a 
year  since  I  went  to  see  you — not  half  so  long.  Now  run  along 
home,  or  wherever  you  want  to  go.    Poor  little  soul,  you're  frozen !" 

He  had  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  felt  she  was 
shivering. 

"  Oh,  Cyril,  wait  a  minute — only  a  minute  !  "  she  implored. 

"I'm  late  now,"  he  answered  angrily.  "We  can't  talk  in  the 
street,  and  there's  another  man  in  my  room,  or  I'd  take  you  in. 
Good-bye  !  " 

"  It  isn't  late,"  she  retorted.  "  If  you  won't  spare  me  five 
minutes  now,  I'll  wait  till  you  come  out." 

"  Don't  be  a  little  fool,  Kitty  !  " 

"  I  mean  it — straight  !  " 

He  looked  into  her  eager  face,  with  its  great  dark  eyes,  with  an 
expression  on  his  own  that  was  half  contemptuous,  half  pitiful. 
How  desperately  the  httle  woman  loved  him  !  She  loved  him 
still,  although  it  was  nearly  five  years  since  their  brief  engagement. 

Yes,  he  had  actually  promised  to  marry  her  !  It  was  one  of 
the  inexplicable  incidents  in  the  love-story  of  Cyril's  life  that  was 
written  in  many  chapters  with  a  different  heroine  in  each. 

Chirrup  had  never  been  told  of  the  engagement.  Mad  as 
he  was  to  enter  into  it,  Hammersley  had  had  the  prudence,  even 
then,  to  insist  on  secrecy. 

He  did  not  blame  himself  in  the  very  least,  having  really 
intended  to  marry  her  at  the  time.  It  was  only  when  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  Kitty  was  no  longer  his  daily  companion, 
that  Hammersley  changed  his  mind.  He  went  to  see  her,  and 
discovered  that  his  future  mother-in-law,  who  kept  a  lodging-house, 
was  hopelessly  impossible. 

Then  there  was  Kitty's  child,  but  he  had  seemed  as  vague  and 
out  of  the  way  as  Kitty's  dead  husband.  When  Cyril  saw  the 
little  fellow,  very  much  alive,  he  realized  the  position  and 
marvelled  at  himself. 

Was  it  probable — was  it  conceivable — that  Cyril  Hammersley 
would  marry  a  poor  widow,  a  third-rate  provincial  actress  with  a 
boy  to  keep  ? 

It  would  have  been  better  to  break  with  her  at  once,  but  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  for  there  was  much  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger  in  his  disposition,  while  her  devotion  and  trust 
appealed  to  his  better  nature. 
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It  was  so  easy  to  make  her  happy !  At  first  he  had  found  it 
pleasant  enough  to  see  her  occasionally  and  answer  her  love- 
letters  in  kind,  simple,  uncompromising  words,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  any  serious  compact  between  them. 

It  did  not  interfere  with  his  pleasures,  for  Kitty  lived  in  a 
different  social  world.  It  was  only  when  he  met  Ruth  Bering, 
and  suddenly  determined  to  marry  her,  that  he  saw  any  necessity 
for  breaking  the  thin  thread  of  sentiment  that  bound  him  to  his 
old  love. 

He  had  thought  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  for  he  was  entangled  in  several  strong  cords  that  would 
have  to  be  torn  violently  away,  but  the  thread  was  unexpectedly 
hard  to  break. 

He  had  never  been  brutal  to  a  woman  in  his  life,  but  on  the 
night  when  he  found  Kitty  waiting  for  him  at  the  stage-door, 
Hammersley  was  in  the  mood  to  free  himself  at  any  cost  to  his 
self-respect.  Her  implicit  belief  in  his  love  and  truth  made  him 
wrathful  and  unhappy. 

He  wondered  how  Chirrup  would  behave  in  similar  circum- 
stances, his  thoughts  involuntarily  turning  to  his  best  friend.  If 
the  affair  had  been  of  recent  date — if  it  had  been  dishonourable — 
he  would  have  known  what  to  do;  but  the  girl  had  loved  him  for 
nearly  five  years,  and  his  remembrance  of  their  young  romance 
was  untarnished  with  one  evil  thought. 

Hammersley  was  a  dull  companion  that  night  to  the  man  who 
shared  his  room  at  the  theatre.  He  did  not  speak,  except  to  abuse 
the  dresser. 

He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  Kitty  Romaine  had  gone 
away.  No  woman  in  her  senses,  he  thought,  would  wait  in  the 
rainy  streets  for  three  long,  dreary  hours.  He  had  told  her  it  was 
folly,  and  promised  to  write.  She  was  out  of  work.  The  poor 
little  wretch  was  always  out  of  work.  He  was  tired  of  hearing  her 
miseries. 

Other  actresses  were  out  of  work,  and  she  must  do  as  they  did — 
beg,  borrow,  starve  ! 

His  thoughts  were  cruel  and  bitter.  Kitty  was  still  young  in 
years,  but  troubles  and  hardship  had  robbed  her  of  the  bloom  of 
youth.  Hammersley  compared  her  with  the  girls  who  were  acting 
at  the  theatre  with  him  then,  and  saw  her  as  a  faded  weed  in  a 
bright  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers. 

Her  little  dark  face  haunted  him.     He  thought  of  her  all  the 
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evening,  outside  the  stage-door,  walking  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  the  narrow  street  in  the  rain.  Even  on  the  brilliant  stage, 
in  the  midst  of  laughter  and  applause,  he  could  not  forget  her. 

He  acted  well,  as  usual,  but  without  any  interest  or  pleasure  in 
his  work. 

He  went  to  his  room  at  the  end  of  the  play  with  a  slow, 
dragging  step.  His  companion,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  last 
act,  had  gone  home.  Cyril  was  glad  to  be  alone.  Lighting  a 
cigar,  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  in  front  of  the  looking-glass.  The 
reflection  of  the  handsome  face  frowned  at  him,  and  he  deliber- 
ately tried  to  remember  all  the  faults  and  follies  of  poor  little 
Kitty  Romaine. 

It  was  not  a  long  list,  for  she  had  adapted  herself  as  far  as  she 
was  able  to  his  ideas.  He  thought  of  her  poor  home  in  a  mean 
street,  and  remembered  his  first  impression  of  cold  floors  covered 
with  oil-cloth,  an  untidy  servant-girl,  a  "  best  parlour  "  crowded 
with  ugly  furniture,  and  a  small  fire,  like  a  little  glowing  salamander, 
imprisoned  in  fire-bricks  to  prevent  its  growing. 

Kitty  had  been  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  her  boy  on  her 
knee.  He  remembered  how  broodingly  beautiful  she  had  looked, 
as  he  watched  her  for  a  minute  unseen,  as  she  bent  over  the 
sleeping  child  with  her  dark  hair  shading  her  face. 

The  rain  was  now  lashing  furiously  against  the  dressing-room 
windows.  Surely,  surely  the  street  would  be  empty  when  he 
turned  out  ?  Of  course  she  would  have  gone  home  !  He  looked 
at  his  watch.     It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  quickly  finished  dressing.  The 
stairs  and  passages  were  silent  as  he  went  down.  The  stage 
doorkeeper  was  standing  outside  his  little  office,  chatting  with 
the  fireman.  Hammersley  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  joining 
in  their  talk,  as  an  excuse  to  delay  his  departure.  He  was  still 
obsessed  by  the  idea  that  Kitty  Romaine  was  waiting  for  him. 

"  I  wish  you'd  whistle  for  a  hansom,  Dowsett,"  he  said  to  the 
stage  doorkeeper ;     "  I'll  stop  in  here  till  it  comes." 

Dowsett,  who  respected  Mr.  Hammersley  as  a  man  of 
liberal  tips,  willingly  complied.  The  fireman  observed  it  was 
"a  norrid  night."  Hammersley  listened  anxiously  for  a  re- 
sponse to  Dowsett's  whistle,  and  directly  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
cab  approaching  he  pushed  through  the  swing  door  into  the  street. 

She  was  there  ! 

The  minute  he  appeared  she  glided  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
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wall  and  stopped  him.  Although  he  had  expected  and  dreaded 
her  appearance,  he  started  violently  and  stared  at  her,  as  if  they 
were  strangers  to  each  other. 

"  I've  been  waiting  all  the  time  !  "  she  said. 

The  hansom  had  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  kerb,  and  the 
driver  opened  the  doors.  Hammersley  spoke  to  the  stage 
doorkeeper. 

"  Don't  you  stop  out  in  the  rain,  Dowsett,"  he  said,  giving  him 
a  coin.     "  Good-night  !  " 

The  man  disappeared,  and  then  Hammersley  turned  to  Kitty 
Romaine.  His  face  was  furious,  and  she  shrank  away,  startled 
and  afraid. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  It's  disgraceful  !  Why  don't 
you  go  home  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  fierce,  low  voice. 

"  I  told  you — I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  want  to  know  the 
truth  !  "  she  answered  quickly.  *'  You  never  see  me  and  you 
don't  let  me  come  to  your  house.  What  else  could  I  do  ?  Cyril ! 
don't  be  cruel !     You're  hurting  me  !  " 

He  had  gripped  her  arm,  but  instantly  released  it  and  moved 
away. 

He  felt  that  the  minute  had  come  to  put  an  end  to  her  folly, 
but  it  was  very,  very  hard.     She  followed  him. 

"Cyril!  Let  me  go  a  little  way  with  you  in  the  cab — only 
a  little  way " 

"  No  ! "  he  interrupted. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  throw  me  off  altogether  ?  What  have  I 
done  ?     Cyril " 

Her  voice  died  away  into  a  pleading  whisper.  Hammersley 
put  one  foot  on  the  step,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You're  behaving  like  a  little  fool,  and  I  can't  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  you  !  "  he  said,  in  a  hard,  distinct  voice. 

"  Is  that  what  it  means  ?  You  don't  care  for  me  any  more  ? 
You  want  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  "  she  said,  standing  beside  him,  her 
cold  hand  for  a  second  on  his. 

"  Yes,  that's  what  it  means  ! "  said  Hammersley. 

He  told  the  driver  his  address  over  the  roof  of  the  cab, 
ordering  him  with  an  oath  to  drive  on  quickly,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  the  scat. 

There  was  the  crack  of  the  cruel  whip,  and  the  weary  horse 
started  forward.  If  Kitty  had  not  sprung  back  she  would  have 
been  under  the  wheel.     Her  poor  clothes — the  best  she  had — 
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were  spattered  with  mud.  For  one  moment  Hammersley  saw 
her  face  in  the  light  of  the  lamp.  It  was  blank  with  sudden 
terror,  with  eyes  and  lips  wide  open,  like  a  ghastly  death-mask 
of  the  woman  he  had  known ;  the  next,  she  had  gone  with  the 
shadows  of  the  narrow  street  as  the  cab  sv;ung  round  the  corner, 
and  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  and  groaned. 

It  was  done  !     He  was  free. 

By  the  time  he  reached  his  mother's  house,  Hammersley  had 
recovered  his  self-possession.  He  opened  the  door  with  his 
latch-key  and  made  his  way,  softly,  to  his  own  rooms. 

The  gas  was  turned  low  and  the  fire  still  glowed  on  the  hearth 
in  his  study.  Supper  was  ready  on  the  table  if  he  cared  to  eat ; 
velvet  curtains  screened  the  windows  from  the  dreary  night ;  the 
room  was  supplied  with  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

Hammersley  opened  several  letters  that  had  been  placed  on 
the  mantelpiece,  but  tossed  them  aside  unread ;  sat  down  to  the 
table,  but  found  nothing  there  to  tempt  him  to  eat ;  turned  up 
the  light  in  his  adjoining  bedroom,  but  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  bed. 

The  sound  of  Kitty  Romaine's  feeble,  pleading  voice  echoed 
and  re-echoed  in  his  tired  brain  ;  her  words  repeated  themselves 
over  and  over  again,  against  his  will ;  he  could  not  forget  her  face 
as  he  had  seen  it  in  the  lamplight.  He  remembered  the  mud 
splashing  over  her.  He  recalled  the  cabman's  coarse  jest  as  he 
drove  away.  He  heard  the  crack  of  the  whip  that  had  nearly 
lashed  her. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  banish  his  trouble  and  self-reproach, 
and  he  had  promised  his  friend  Edgar  Chirrup  never  again  to 
seek  that  way. 

He  had  promised  Chirps — for  Ruth  Bering's  sake — for  his 
own — and  for  twenty-four  hours  he  had  kept  his  word. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  paced  up  and  down  the  length  of  his 
two  rooms,  struggling  with  the  growing  desire  of  his  body  at  war 
with  his  unhappy  spirit. 

At  last,  with  a  stifled  sound  that  was  half  a  sob  in  his  parched 
throat,  he  locked  the  doors  of  his  rooms,  hurrying  from  one  to 
the  other.  Then  he  got  out  the  glass  and  bottle  that  he  himself 
had  hidden  away,  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  began  to 
drink. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

A  little  ecstasy  over  a  fruit  pie.  Chirrup  in  Watermill  Street.  Mr. 
Bering's  surprising  announcement  regarding  the  Gainsborough  Lady. 
Chirps  has  a  splendid  offer,  consults  Hammersley  and  takes  his 
advice,  after  being  told  a  secret. 

RUTH  BERING  was   making   an   apple-pie.      She   herself 
would  have  called  it  an  apple-tart,  as  they  did  at  school,  but 
her  uncle  insisted  on  the  word  "  pie  "  being  used  in  his  house. 

It  is  but  a  trifle  to  mention,  although  Mr.  Bering  had  argued 
the  point  the  whole  of  dinner-time,  conclusively  proving  that  pie 
was  the  honest,  the  appropriate,  the  last  word. 

Of  all  good  works,  for  a  pretty  girl,  making  a  pie  is  one  of 
the  prettiest.  How  is  it  that  more  heroines  in  fiction  have 
not  been  described  in  this  delightful  and  anticipatory  occupation  ? 

We  remember  that  Margaret  Brandt,  the  beautiful  beloved  of 
Gerard  Eliassoen  four  hundred  years  ago,  is  described  as  cooking 
a  steak  of  venison  cut  with  her  own  hand  from  the  buck. 
Belicious  Hetty  Sorrel  was  most  captivating  when  she  was 
making  butter,  and  so  was  Effie  Beans.  Sweet  Ruth  Pinch  won 
the  heart  of  her  lover  when  he  saw  her  preparing  the  bowl  for  a 
beefsteak-pudding.  But  heroines,  as  a  rule,  are  seen  in  more 
picturesque  circumstances.  In  old-fashioned  novels  they  touched 
the  strings  of  the  harp  or  bent  over  the  embroidery  frame. 
Nowadays  they  address  street-corner  meetings  or  play  on  the 
typewriter. 

There  are  so  many  possibilities  in  making  a  pie,  especially 
a  fruit  pie,  for  a  beefsteak-pie  is  too  practical,  dull,  of  the  earth, 
earthy ;  there  is  nothing  romantic  about  veal  and  ham  ;  a  rabbit- 
pie  is  no  better,  and  a  pigeon-pie  is  equally  commonplace.  How 
different  are  one's  recollections  of  a  big  fruit  pie,  juicy,  sweet,  and 
cooked  to  perfection  ? 
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How  skilfully  Ruth  Bering  peeled  the  apples,  the  pale  green 
spirals  slipping,  as  thin  as  shavings,  from  beneath  the  knife.  How 
lightly  she  handled  the  flour,  mixed,  rolled,  and  dredged  the 
paste,  edged  the  dish,  popped  in  the  quarters  of  fruit  with  two  or 
three  cloves,  sugared  and  watered,  fitted  the  crust,  and  nicked  it 
round  !  It  was  so  prompt  and  careful.  The  first  pie-crust  she 
had  ever  made  was  as  hard  as  a  rock ;  the  second  they  had 
served  with  a  spoon ;  she  was  now  a  master-hand. 

Edgar  Chirrup,  sitting  in  a  chair  beside  the  kitchen  table, 
watched  and  wondered. 

Ruth  had  grown  distractingly  pretty,  but  she  was  still  a  school- 
girl in  face  and  figure,  undeveloped,  quick  to  blush,  a  little 
conscious  of  growing  up  and  not  enjoying  it. 

The  long  curls  were  turned  into  a  thick  plait.  She  was  nearly 
as  tall  as  Chirps  already,  and  had  not  reached  her  full  height. 
To  say  that  her  eyes  were  bright,  her  mouth  a  charming  shape, 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  is  but  to  catalogue  the  obvious,  for  it  has 
been  said  that  Ruth  was  distractingly  pretty,  and  all  these  points 
can  be  taken  for  granted.  . 

Her  eyes  were  hazel,  to  go  into  details ;  her  complexion  rather 
pale,  but  healthy  and  clear;  the  expression  of  her  mouth  was 
more  roguish  than  is  usual  in  a  girl  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
kindness  ;  her  voice  was  light  and  gay,  but  possessed  a  certain 
quality — an  all-unconscious  thrilling  undertone — that  appealed  to 
a  sensitive  ear  like  a  hidden  melody.  Her  laugh  was  delightful, 
and  she  looked  delightful  laughing. 

She  smiled  at  Chirps,  with  self-satisfaction,  when  the  apple-pie 
was  safely  in  the  oven. 

*'  Now  you  know  how  it's  done  !  "  she  said.  "  As  one  good 
turn  deserves  another,  I  propose  that  you  act  me  a  scene  out  of 
a  play." 

"  I  couldn't  do  it,  Ruth  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  The  kind  of  parts 
I  get  are  all  in  little  bits.  You  wouldn't  understand  them  with- 
out the  cues." 

"You're  very  different  from  Cyril  Hammersley,"  said  Ruth 
thoughtfully,  as  she  scraped  the  rolling-pin  and  paste-board. 
"  Cyril  is  always  '  ready  to  oblige,'  as  Mr.  Beulah  puts  it." 

It  was  the  third  time  that  morning  she  had  spoken  of  Ham- 
mersley. Chirps,  who  had  not  lately  seen  his  friend,  wondered 
how  often  he  made  his  appearance  in  Watermill  Street. 

**  I'm   sure   I'd   do  anything   in    the   world    to    please    you, 
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Ruth,"  said  Chirps ;  "  but  I  always  feel  like  a  fool  acting  to 
order." 

"  But  you  act  to  order  at  your  rehearsals,"  said  Ruth. 

"Yes,  but  I  hate  it.     I'm  a  poor  rehearser.     Some  men  are." 

**Is  that  conceit  or  self-consciousness,  Ned?"  she  asked 
gravely. 

"  I  expect  it's  conceit,  though  I  know  there  isn't  a  chap  on  the 
stage  who  has  less  cause  to  be  conceited,"  replied  Chirps,  with  a 
doleful  shake  of  his  head. 

"  It  must  be  very  sad  to  have  such  a  great  fault  without 
knowing  it,"  observed  Ruth,  also  shaking  her  head. 

She  looked  at  Chirps  leaning  an  elbow  on  the  table,  with  his 
mobile  face  unusually  set  and  gloomy.  Then  she  broke  into  a 
merry  laugh. 

"  You  silly  old  Ned !  You're  not  half  conceited  enough  !  " 
she  exclaimed.  "  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  be  un- 
bearable." 

"  My  dear  girl,  why  ?  " 

*'  Because  you're  so  successful  and  everybody  likes  you." 

"Do  they?" 

"  Now,  don't  be  too  simple,  Ned  ! "  Ruth  protested,  clapping  a 
little  cloud  of  flour  out  of  her  hands  at  him.  "  That's  where  you 
differ  from  Cyril  Hammersley  again.  He  thinks  too  much  of 
himself  and  you  think  too  little." 

"But  you  like  Hammersley,  don't  you?" 

He  was  certain  that  she  did,  for  he  could  understand — as  well 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  man — the  attraction  of  his  friend 
for  a  young,  impressionable  girl. 

Ruth  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  looked  a  little  troubled. 
Although  Hammersley's  name  was  so  often  on  her  lips  and  its 
owner  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  she  was  childishly  reluctant  to 
define  her  own  feelings,  even  to  herself. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  like  Cyril  very  well,"  she  said  at  last.  "  But  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  him  any  more." 

"  What  else  do  you  want  to  talk  about?"  said  Chirps,  smiling, 
and  hardly  believing  her. 

He  was  far  more  sensitive  than  Hammersley,  but  her  tone 
puzzled  him.  Few  men  understand  how  a  girl,  when  the  thought 
of  definite  love  first  comes  into  her  life,  is  so  surprised  and 
bewildered  that  she  shrinks  away  from  it. 

"I   want   to   talk   about — you!"   answered   Ruth.      "Wait  a 
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minute  till  I've  washed  my  hands.  Push  up  this  sleeve,  Ned, 
will  you  ?     I  don't  want  to  get  any  flour  on  my  dress." 

She  held  out  her  left  arm  and  he  pushed  up  the  sleeve.  A 
thought  flashed  into  her  mind.  She  would  not  have  asked 
Hammersley  to  push  up  her  sleeve.  Why  not  ?  She  looked  at 
Chirps's  big  hands.  He  was  really  very  clumsy.  No,  not 
clumsy,  but  careful  not  to  touch  her  arm.  Again,  why  not  ?  She 
frowned  a  little,  ashamed  of  a  sudden  feehng  of  self-consciousness. 
He  slipped  his  fingers  round  her  ^wrist  and  clasped  it  firmly. 
She  did  not  move,  but  their  eyes  met.  They  both  laughed.  He 
instantly  released  her.  She  went  into  the  scullery,  without  a 
word,  to  wash  her  hands. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Beulah,  Ned  ?  "  Ruth  asked,  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone,  when  she  returned  to  the  kitchen,  her  hands 
dried  and  both  sleeves  turned  down  and  buttoned. 

"I  don't  like  him,"  said  Chirps,  without  a  minute's  hesitation. 

"He  lives  in  the  house  now,"  Ruth  continued.  "Do  you 
notice  any  change  in  uncle  Henry  ?  " 

"  No,  unless  it  is  that  he  is  more  absent-minded  and  irritable 
than  he  used  to  be,"  he  replied. 

"  Much  more  !  "  said  Ruth  decisively. 

She  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  close  to  him,  and  lowered 
her  voice. 

"  Do  you  know,  Ned,  at  times  I  am  quite  afraid  of  uncle 
Henry  ! " 

"  My  dear  girl  !     Afraid  !     Why  ?  " 

"  He  is  so  very  ill-tempered  and  disagreeable.  Hardly  any 
of  his  old  friends  come  to  see  us,  for  he  only  bullies  and  quarrels 
with  them." 

"  He  is  always  good  to  me,"  said  Chirps. 

"  You're  willing  to  humour  him,  Ned,  and  you  don't  mind 
being  contradicted.  I'm  sure  he  hkes  you  as  much  as  ever,  but 
he  seems  to  hate  everybody  else." 

"Except  Mr.  Beulah?" 

"Oh  yes,  except  Mr.  Beulah.  I  must  confess,  Ned,  if  it 
were  not  for  Mr.  Beulah,  this  house  would  be  unendurable.  He 
can  always  manage  uncle  Henry.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
you  know  how  he  has  improved  the  business,  and  perhaps  uncle 
Henry  is  really  grateful,  though  he  doesn't  show  it.  When  I 
want  to  invite  any  of  my  friends — girls,  you  know — Mr.  Beulah 
keeps  him  out  of  the  way.     He  is  always  very  kind  and  obliging." 
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"  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Bering's  partner  is  the  real  master  of  the 
house,"  said  her  companion. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Ruth  gravely.  **  He  is  absolutely 
the  master  of  the  house,  but  he  never  assumes  that  position. 
He  defers  to  uncle  Henry  in  everything.  You  know  his  soft, 
silky  way  !  Ned  ! " — she  glanced  anxiously  at  the  door  and 
drew  a  little  nearer — ''  I  don't  like  him.  It's  horrid  of  me, 
for  he  was  very,  very  kind  when  mother  was  ill,  and  he  is  always 
polite  and  good-tempered.  You  remember  what  I  said  just  now, 
about  the  way  he  persuades  uncle  Henry  to  let  my  girl  friends 
come  here  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  he  didn't  do  that  till  I  asked  him.  He  made  me  ask 
him." 

"In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  When  Lucy  came — she  is  my  best  friend, 
Lucy  Carlton — Mr.  Beulah  used  to  send  uncle  Henry  to  the 
parlour  and  insist  on  minding  the  shop.  You  know  that  uncle 
Henry  likes  to  be  *  on  guard,'  as  he  calls  it,  but  Mr.  Beulah 
always  miide  one  excuse  or  another  to  get  him  upstairs.  It  was 
just  the  same  if  I  asked  Ethel  Thomas  or  Rosalind  Seabrook. 
Even  if  Lucy  came  in  the  evening,  when  uncle  Henry  really 
doesn't  want  me,  Mr.  Beulah  would  propose  a  game  of  cards 
and  we  had  to  leave  my  room  and  play  with  them,  whether 
we  liked  it  or  not.  I  know  it  sounds  very  absurd,  but  I  always 
had  a  feeling  of  being  watched,  when  first  I  came  home  from 
school." 

"  Watched  by  your  uncle,  Ruth  ?  " 

"Yes,  through  Mr.  Beulah.  It  isn't  a  bit  like  uncle  Henry, 
if  he  is  left  to  himself,  to  spy  and  ask  questions." 

"  Does  he  do  that  now  ?"  asked  Chirps. 

"  Not  now.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Beulah  about  it.  One  evening 
we  happened  to  be  alone " 

"  And  he  made  you  talk  against  your  uncle  ?  " 

Ruth  looked  at  Chirps  with  an  expression  of  mingled  surprise 
and  annoyance. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  I'm  afraid  it's  true.  He  did  make 
me  talk.  I  don't  quite  know  how  it  happened,  but  I  found 
myself  complaining  about  uncle  Henry  and  criticising  all  his  odd 
little  ways.  Mr.  Beulah  listened,  and  said  I  was  very  ill-used. 
He  didn't  say  much  himself,  but  he  led  m«  on.  Somehow,  he 
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made  me  think  of  all  uncle  Henry's  faults — how  hard  he  can 
be,  and  selfish,  and  obstinate.  I  hate  myself  when  I  remember 
it.  He  has  given  me  all  I  possess  in  the  world.  He  was  so 
generous  to  my  father,  so  patient  and  gentle,  at  the  last,  with 
mother.  How  could  I  sneer  at  him  !  It  was  cruel  and  mean. 
Oh,  Ned,  I  couldn't  speak  of  it  to  anybody  but  you — but  you  do 
think  I  shall  be  forgiven,  don't  you  ?    I'm  so  ashamed  and  sorry  !  " 

Ruth's  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  when  she  began  her  disjointed 
speech,  and  now  they  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  She  clasped 
her  hands  on  Chirps's  shoulder,  as  he  sat  beside  the  table,  and, 
hiding  her  face  on  them,  sobbed  out  her  childish  repentance  for 
a  child's  fault. 

"  Don't  cry,  dear !  "  he  whispered  gently.  "  It  was  Beulah 
who  made  you  do  it.  Beulah  is  to  blame.  Does  he  always 
sneer  at  the  master  behind  his  back?" 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  Ruth,  raising  her  tear-stained  face  from  his 
shoulder  and  getting  off  the  table.  "  He  generally  speaks  of 
him  very  kindly,  and  he  has  never  alluded  to  our  talk  that 
evening ;  but  uncle  Henry  has  left  off  questioning  me  and  object- 
ing to  the  visits  of  my  friends." 

Ruth  went  to  a  little  square  looking-glass  hanging  on  the 
wall,  and  smoothed  her  ruffled  hair.  The  marks  of  tears  were 
still  on  her  cheeks,  but  she  smiled  at  her  own  reflection. 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  we  have  given  to  Mr.  Beulah,  Lucy 
Carlton  and  I?  We  call  him  Mr.  Smooth-and-sleek.  You 
don't  think  it's  ill-natured  to  invent  nicknames,  do  you,  Ned  ?  " 

"  What  a  sensitive  girl  you  are  ! "  exclaimed  Chirps,  for  she 
asked  the  question  quite  anxiously.  "  I  don't  believe  you  could 
be  ill-natured  if  you  tried." 

"That  is  what  Lucy  says,  but  she  can  never  see  any  faults 
in  me  ! "  said  Ruth,  smiUng  happily  at  the  thought  of  her  dear 
friend. 

"  I  am  of  her  opinion,"  he  answered ;  "  I  can't  see  any  faults 
in  you  myself.     I  think  you're  perfect " 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Ned,  while  I  look  at  the  pie.  It's  always  an 
anxious  minute,"  she  interrupted. 

It  was  Chirrup  this  time  who  suddenly  thought  of  Cyril 
Hammersley.  Would  Ruth  have  broken  into  one  of 
Hammersley's  compliments  with  a  desire  to  look  at  a  pie? 
The  triviality  of  the  question  did  not  affect  the  answer.  No ! 
She  would  have  been  too  absorbed  to  remember  her  cooking. 
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He  blamed  himself  for  trying  to  pay  compliments.  He  felt 
his  own  lack  of  the  happy  phrase,  the  delicate  hint,  the  subtle 
thought  of  a  welcome  flatterer.  To  say  to  a  girl  "You  are 
perfect  ! "  ends  the  matter.     There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

**  I  am  finishing  my  education,"  Ruth  observed,  when  she  had 
satisfied  herself  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pie. 

"What  are  you  learning  now?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  that  im- 
plied her  learning  was  already  prodigious. 

"Accomplishments  !"  answered  Ruth. 

"  For  instance  ?  " 

"The  piano,  French,  dancing,  drawing,  and  polite  conversation," 
she  replied,  checking  the  accomplishments  off  on  her  fingers. 

"  Don't  forget  cookery,  Ruth." 

"  That  is  a  necessity,  Ned,  included  in  domestic  economy. 
I  am  studying  domestic  economy  with  uncle  Henry.  You  shall 
teach  me  elocution." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  never  '  elocuted '  in  my  life." 

"  I'm  sure  you  can  read  poetry  much  better  than  I  can,"  said 
Ruth. 

"  I  doubt  it ;  besides,  I  don't  like  poetry — except  yours." 

*'  Oh,  I've  given  up  writing  poetry ;  or  rather,  poetry  has  given 
me  up.     The  Muse  is  stricken  dumb,  as  uncle  Henry  says. 
am  going  to  live  my  poetry  in  future,  instead  of  putting  it  down 
on  paper." 

"Lucky  girl  !  An  actor's  life  is  all  prose,  or  merely  jingle," 
said  Chirps. 

"  I  think  an  actor's  life  is  simply  wonderful !  "  cried  Ruth. 
"  He  is  perpetually  giving  delight  to  other  people,  making  them 
forget  their  troubles,  and  leading  them  into  a  beautiful  world 
of  romance." 

"Anyone  can  see  you're  not  a  frequent  theatre-goer." 

"  Don't  try  to  be  sarcastic,  Mr.  Chirrup ;  it  doesn't  suit  you 
at  all,"  said  Ruth.  "  If  you  think  so  badly  of  the  stage,  why 
don't  you  get  off  it  ? " 

"  Ask  the  sailor  why  he  doesn't  leave  the  sea,  or  the  bus 
driver  why  he  doesn't  get  off  the  box,"  said  Chirps.  "  Once  an 
actor,  always  an  actor — if  a  man  is  really  an  actor." 

"  You  know  you  like  it  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
Ned." 

"  I  suppose  so,  Ruth ;  but  sometimes  I  wonder  what  will 
happen  when  I  lose  the  illusion  of  the  stage." 
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"  If  you  know  it  is  only  an  illusion,  doesn't  that  show  you  have 
already  lost  it  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all !  Oi  course  I  am  no  longer  stage-struck.  A  week 
of  touring  proved  a  permanent  cure.  One  soon  gets  accustomed 
to  the  footlights,  scenery^  making-up,  wearing  strange  clothes, 
proudly  pushing  through  the  stage-door,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  What  is  the  illusion  now  ?  " 

"The  work  itself — the  art  of  it — the  perpetual  interest — the 
study  of  character — the  reality  of  the  stage." 

"Reality?"  repeated  the  girl  slowly.  "Isn't  that  the  very 
last  word  that  people  would  apply  to  it?" 

**  Yes,  people  who  don't  understand  ! "  said  Chirps,  with  his 
face  and  voice  all  eagerness  and  delight.  "  To  me,  Ruth,  my 
work  is  the  most  real  part  of  my  life.  There's  the  difference 
between  the  actor  and  the  audience.  To  them,  what  is  a  theatre 
at  the  worst  but  a  puppet-show,  and  at  the  best  a  temple  of  art  ? 
To  him,  it  is  the  world — nature — fact.  The  passing,  careless 
pleasure  of  others  is  the  end  and  aim  of  his  existence." 

"  Ned,  I  didn't  know  you  could  be  so  serious  about  anything," 
said  Ruth. 

"That  takes  me  off!  "  exclaimed  Chirps,  in  his  ordinary  voice 
and  using  the  actors'  phrase  at  making  an  exit.  "  I  don't  want  to 
be  serious,  especially  about  the  stage.  We  all  of  us  talk  shop. 
It's  our  greatest  fault.  We  -  never  talk  anything  else  !  Where  is 
your  uncle,  Ruth  ?     I've  only  seen  Mr.  Beulah." 

So  he  went  upstairs  to  find  Mr.  Bering,  leaving  Ruth  to  finish 
her  preparations  for  dinner.  Although  this  girl  cooked  and 
worked  in  the  kitchen,  she  possessed  an  easy  grace,  a  leisurely 
quietude,  as  if  her  tasks  were  the  merest  pleasures.  There  was 
no  hurry  or  noise  about  her.  When  she  sat  down  to  the  table, 
facing  her  uncle,  she  displayed  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  a  busy 
morning  over  the  stove — the  untidy  hair,  the  too-red  face,  the 
crumpled  apron. 

Mr.  Beulah  dined  with  them.  Chirps  wondered  who  was  left 
"  on  guard."     Ruth  guessed  his  thoughts. 

"  We  have  a  new  boy,  Ned,  to  mind  the  shop.  He  calls  uncle 
Henry  or  Mr.  Beulah  when  there  are  any  customers." 

"  An  honest  lad,  but  he  needs  discipline.  He  is  like  all  boys 
of  his  class,  lazy  and  inclined  to  get  foolish  ideas  into  his  head, 
unfitting  him  for  work,"  said  Mr.  Beulah. 

Although  he  addressed  the  remark  to  Ruth,  Chirps  had  an 
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uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  was  meant  to  point  a  moral  for 
his  benefit.  He  glanced  at  Mr.  Beulah,  but  the  whole  attention 
of  that  smooth  and  agreeable  man  was  fixed  upon  his  dinner. 

He  was  as  neat  and  precise  as  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
meeting,  talked  little,  but  showed  a  certain  officious  hospitality 
that  jarred  upon  the  guest.  It  seemed  to  imply  that  Mr.  Beulah, 
not  Mr.  Bering,  was  the  host. 

Before  Chirps  could  empty  his  glass,  the  partner  refilled  it, 
begged  him  to  "  try  "  the  horse-radish,  "  try  "  a  little  more  gravy, 
"try  "  a  little  butter  with  the  apple-pie,  until  Chirps  could  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  of  stopping  his  attentions  by  throwing  the 
water-jug  at  his  head.  He  was  equally  solicitous  for  Ruth,  but 
too  tactful  to  worry  Mr.  Bering.  He  praised  the  cooking  in  soft, 
murmured  adjectives — "  Prime  !  Belicious  !  Toothsome  !  "  and 
ate  and  drank  with  quiet,  gluttonous  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Bering  was  inclined  to  be  moody  and  irritable ;  but  he 
told  some  lengthy  stories  of  his  early  experiences  in  theatre-going, 
to  amuse  Chirps,  frequently  appealing  to  his  partner,  whom  he 
treated  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  his  own  age.  There  was  some 
talk  of  the  business,  which  appeared  to  be  flourishing  under 
Mr.  Beulah's  management. 

He  professed  himself  an  expert  on  old  furniture,  and  told  a 
story,  at  which  Mr.  Bering  laughed  immoderately,  of  how  he 
had  "built  up  "an  Elizabethan  table  from  one  broken  leg  that 
he  had  bought  in  a  miscellaneous  lot  at  an  auction  sale  in  the 
country. 

The  sale  for  a  high  price  of  this  table  which  Mr.  Beulah 
had  made  with  his  own  hands — except  the  one  genuine  leg — 
had  been  effected  the  previous  week,  point  being  added  to  the 
story  by  the  purchaser  having  assured  them  he  was  an  excellent 
judge  and  knew  an  antique  when  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Beulah  proposed  making  himself  a  little  workshop  in  the 
yard. 

"  For  the  manufacture  of  Elizabethan  furniture  ?  "  asked  Chirps. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chirrup  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Beulah,  with  a  smile, 
"  you  oughtn't  to  say  that.  All  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  use 
my  tools,  very  slowly  and  awkwardly,  but  perhaps  effectively — 
in  the  long  run,  in  the  long  run." 

As  he  spoke  he  cut  up  his  cheese  into  little  cubes,  which 
he  swallowed,  unbitten,  with  a  gulp  for  each.  His  simple  words 
filled   Chirps  with  a  disquieting  belief  that   Mr.  Beulah  would 
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use  any  tool  that  came  to  hand,  without  scruple,  to  gain  his 
own  ends. 

I'he  actor,  as  a  rule,  was  not  at  all  suspicious,  but  his  know- 
ledge of  his  old  master's  character  helped  him  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Beulah's  humble  sentences.  The  smooth  man 
was  already  an  equal  partner,  although  he  had  brought  no  money 
into  the  business.  Would  he  be  happy  until  he  had  seized  it 
all — the  stock,  the  house,  everything  Henry  Bering  possessed? 

Chirps  reproached  himself  for  gross  exaggeration,  as  this 
question  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  He  could  not  help 
wondering,  however,  whether  such  an  idea  had  ever  occurred 
to  Ruth. 

There  was  one  other  incident,  during  this  eventful  day  in 
Watermill  Street,  that  made  a  vivid  impression  on  Chirps  and 
lived  in  his  memory. 

They  v\'ere  all  sitting  in  the  parlour,  after  dinner.  Ruth  was 
sewing,  while  her  uncle  and  Chirps  smoked.  Mr.  Beulah, 
standing  by  the  window,  was  looking  idly  down  into  the  street. 
Suddenly  Mr.  Bering,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  pointed 
to  the  beautiful  Gainsborough  portrait,  hanging  in  its  old  place 
on  the  wall. 

"  Ned,  that  picture  is  a  fake !  "  he  said. 

"  A  fake,  sir  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Chirps,  staring 
from  his  master  to  the  blooming  beauty  on  the  canvas. 

"  It's  a  copy,  my  boy.     It  isn't  genuine.     It  isn't  an  original." 

Chirps  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  Faith  in  the  family's 
Gainsborough  was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  house.  If  he  had 
dared  to  cast  a  doubt  on  its  authenticity  in  his  boyhood,  instant 
dismissal  would  probably  have  accompanied  his  master's  answer 
to  such  heresy.  They  were  all  proud  of  the  Gainsborough. 
Mrs.  Bering  had  admired  the  painting.     Ruth  loved  it. 

"  What  makes  you  talk  like  this,  sir  ?  "  asked  Chirps,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  surprise  and  exchanged 
glances  of  puzzled  incredulity  with  Ruth.  "  When  did  you  find 
out  it  was  only  a  copy  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

Mr.  Bering  went  on  smoking  for  a  few  minutes,  looking  at  his 
niece,  who  did  not  share  his  opinion.  Ruth  was  as  obstinate  in 
her  Gainsborough  faith  as  if  she  had  seen  the  great  artist,  with 
her  own  eyes,  paint  the  portrait. 

**  I  say  it  is  only  a  copy,  Ned,  and  you  must  take  my  word. 
I  know  ! " 
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"  What  does  it  matter,  after  all  ? "  exclaimed  Chirps,  rising 
from  his  chair  to  stand  in  front  of  the  picture.  **  She  is  just 
as  lovely  as  ever  in  my  eyes." 

"What  does  it  matter?"  repeated  Mr.  Dering,  angrily  raising 
his  voice  and  appealing  to  his  partner,  who  was  still  standing  by 
the  window  looking  down  into  the  street.  "  Mr.  Beulah,  do  you 
hear  the  tom-fool  thing  that  Ned  says  ?  It  matters  to  the  tune 
of  several  thousand  pounds  when  it  comes  under  the  hammer." 

"  Of   course    Mr.    Chirrup   was   not   speaking    of  the   money 

value "    began    Mr.    Beulah   soothingly,    when    his    partner 

interrupted  him. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  but  it  won't  hold  water.  The  thing  is 
genuine  or  not.  Gainsborough  painted  it,  or  he  didn't  paint  it. 
I  tell  you  he  didn't  paint  it.  It  may  be  the  finest  copy  in  the 
world,  but  it  won't  command  a  high  price.  It's  only  worth — 
what  I  gave  for  it." 

*'  I  think  you  may  be  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Beulah  in  the  same 
tone ;  but  again  Mr.  Dering  did  not  allow  him  to  finish  his 
sentence. 

"  Damn  it  all,  Beulah,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  It's  a 
fake.     It's  no  value — no  good  !  " 

"Then  I  suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  sell  it?"  said  Mr. 
Beulah. 

"  Oh  no,  we  couldn't  sell  it ! "  cried  Ruth,  with  her  own  lovely 
eyes  upturned  to  the  lovely  eyes  of  the  lady  on  the  wall. 

"  No,  I  wouldn't  sell  the  thing,  for  old  association's  sake,"  said 
Mr.  Dering  decidedly.  "  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  it  as 
long  as  I  live  ;  but  its  value — its  market,  intrinsic  value — is  merely 
a  song." 

"  There  are  some  songs  that  have  been  worth  thousands,"  said 
Chirps  in  a  low  voice  to  Ruth. 

Of  course  he  accepted  his  old  master's  verdict,  but  he  was 
still  loyal  to  the  picture,  whether  Gainsborough  painted  it  or 
another. 

When  Ruth  went  down  to  the  door  to  see  him  out,  they  spoke 
of  it  again. 

'*  I  can't  understand  uncle  Henry  !  "  said  the  girl.  "  He  used 
to  swear  our  Gainsborough  was  an  original,  but  now  he  is  always 
running  it  down.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Beulah  disagrees  with  him,  but 
they  never  argue.  Mr.  Beulah  gives  up  the  point,  as  he  did 
just  now." 
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"  Are  you  afraid  of  Mr.  Beulah  ?  "  said  Chirps  bluntly,  for  she 
glanced  over  her  shoulder  when  she  mentioned  his  name  and 
lowered  her  voice. 

Ruth  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  She  laid  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders  in  the  dear,  familiar  way  that  she  used  to  do  as  a  child, 
only  then  she  had  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  and  now  their  faces 
were  nearly  level. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  anybody  in  the  world  !  I'm  much  too 
happy  to  be  afraid.  Good-bye,  you  dear  old  Ned.  Come  again 
soon ! " 

That  night,  after  his  own  work  was  finished,  Chirrup  hurried 
to  the  theatre  where  Cyril  Hammersley  was  engaged. 

He  knew  that  Hammersley  was  on  the  stage  till  the  curtain 
fell,  while  he  himself  was  at  liberty  some  time  before  the  end  of 
his  play. 

He  went  in  front  of  the  house  and  asked  for  a  seat.  It  was 
several  months  since  he  had  seen  Hammersley  on  the  stage,  and 
never  in  the  part  he  was  now  playing. 

The  piece  was  a  romantic  drama,  so  elaborately  staged,  cleverly 
produced,  and  well  acted  that  its  sentimentality  seemed  sincere, 
its  impossible  situations  thrilling,  and  its  characters  drawn  from 
life. 

Chirps  slipped  into  his  seat,  at  the  back  of  the  first  circle,  just 
after  the  curtain  rose  on  the  last  act. 

King  Charles  II.,  played  by  the  leading  actor,  sat  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  men.  Cyril 
Hammersley,  the  king's  favourite  courtier,  did  not  enter  for 
several  minutes.  His  approach  was  heralded  by  a  burst  of 
laughter  and  a  few  bars  of  a  love-song.  He  was  dressed  in  blue 
and  silver,  and  wore  a  wig  and  tiny  pointed  beard  of  the  same 
colour  as  his  own  hair. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  find  a  more  handsome,  dashing, 
gallant  figure  ;  exuberant  and  sparkling,  the  part  was  essentially 
of  the  kind  that  actors  call  "  showy,"  and  Cyril  made  the  most 
of  every  line,  jesting,  fighting,  and  making  love  with  breathless 
ardour  and  gay  abandon. 

Perhaps  Edgar  Chirrup  was  the  only  member  of  the  audience 
who  fully  realised  the  cleverness  and  superficiality  of  Hammersley's 
performance  ;  its  spontaneity  and  youthful  spirit  were  of  the 
stage,  not  of  life  ;  his  rich,  slightly  monotonous  voice  thundered 
the   heroic   speeches   and   cooed   through   the   tender  passages 
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without  any  depth  of  expression;  he  "got  his  laughs,"  even 
with  poor  lines,  by  the  carefully  studied,  apparently  careless 
methods  of  every  experienced  actor;  he  played  for  applause, 
at  the  expense  of  art  and  nature. 

As  Chirps  leaned  back  in  his  seat  in  the  darkened  house,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  brilliant  figure  of  his  friend,  he  forgot  his 
surroundings  and  the  action  of  the  play. 

All  his  thoughts  were  with  Ruth  Bering  and  Haramersley,  as 
he  knew  them  both.  That  they  should  love  each  other — and 
he  did  not  doubt  that  his  dear  girl  would  learn  to  love 
Hammersley — seemed  the  most  natural,  inevitable  consequence 
of  their  youth  and  charm. 

They  were  well  matched,  for  he  believed  that  his  friend,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  would  be  worthy  of  his  happiness.  Much  of 
Hammersley's  life  was  unknown  to  Chirps,  in  spite  of  their 
intimacy,  and  if  he  had  felt  an  instinctive  recoil  from  the  idea 
of  this  man  as  Ruth's  husband  when  first  he  knew  of  the 
probability,  his  nature  was  too  generous  and  just  to  cherish 
such  a  feeling. 

Chirps  did  not  go  round  to  the  stage-door  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  He  walked  home  very  slowly.  It  was  a  clear,  starry  night. 
A  vague,  unhappy  feeling  of  restlessness  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  could  not  shake  it  off.  For  the  first  time  since  his 
London  engagement  he  was  dissatisfied  and  depressed. 

He  wanted  to  get  away  from  streets  and  houses,  friends  and 
work ;  longing  for  the  sea,  or  deep  forests,  or  the  silence  of  the 
hills,  to  heal  a  secret  wound. 

Always  practical  and  quick  to  act,  he  debated  the  possibility 
of  a  long  tour.  It  would  be  foolish  to  leave  London,  from  a 
professional  point  of  view ;  but  the  thought  of  the  life  he  was 
leading  was  suddenly  unendurable.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
Hammersley  ;  neglectful  and  unkind  not  to  visit  Ruth,  and  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  them  together. 

After  a  little  while — a  struggle  with  himself — it  would  all  be 
easy  enough.  In  a  year  he  would  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  smile 
at  his  own  unreasonable,  foolish  heartache,  but  not  to-morrow — 
or  the  next  day,  or  the  next. 

Sleep  and  a  new  dawn  only  added  to  his  longing  for  solitude  ; 
but  his  sister  Lily  saw  no  change  in  him. 

A  week  later,  not  entirely  to  the  company's  surprise,  it  was 
announced  that  the  play  in  which  Chirrup  was  engaged  was  to  be 
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withdrawn  in  a  fortnight's  time.  The  prospect  of  being  out  of 
work  did  not  alarm  him.  Directly  he  read  the  fatal  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  run,  on  the  call-board  at  the  stage  entrance  of 
the  theatre,  he  began  to  make  plans  for  the  future ;  but  the  wholly 
unexpected  occurred,  as  it  always  does  in  theatrical  business. 

Before  he  had  had  time  to  seek  another  engagement  Chirps 
received  an  offer,  to  his  great  surprise,  to  go  to  America.  He  was 
to  take  the  place  of  a  well-known  comedian,  who  had  persuaded 
the  manager  to  release  him  at  the  eleventh  hour,  being  tempted 
by  a  better  engagement  to  stop  in  London. 

This  manager  was  personally  unknown  to  Chirps  ;  he  offered 
him  a  big  salary  and  a  six  months'  contract,  with  the  option  of 
extending  it,  if  the  American  tour  proved  as  successful  as  he 
anticipated. 

Chirps  asked  for  a  day  to  make  up  his  mind.  The  Turret,  if 
he  went  away,  could  be  safely  left  in  Lily's  care,  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  Dick  or  Albert,  to  keep  her  company.  She  cried  at  the 
prospect  of  the  parting,  but  agreed  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
refuse  such  a  splendid  opportunity — as  she  would  have  agreed 
with  Chirps  whatever  he  said. 

She  had  no  idea  of  the  true  cause  of  his  hesitation.  He  did 
not  go  to  see  Ruth  Dering.  It  was  two  weeks  since  they  had 
met. 

Hammersley  had  not  been  fo  the  Turret  for  twice  as  long. 
Chirps  determined  to  ask  his  friend's  advice,  partly  from  old  habit, 
and  partly  because  he  relied  on  his  good  sense  in  all  professional 
affairs;  but  underlying  both  motives  was  an  unconfessed  eagerness 
to  know  whether  Hammersley  had  spoken  to  Ruth. 

When  he  was  shown  to  Hammersley's  room,  at  the  end  of  the 
performance  one  night,  his  friend  greeted  him  with  something 
less  than  his  usual  cordiality. 

*'  I  hear  your  piece  is  coming  off,  Chirps,"  he  said.  "  Hard  lines  ! 
Anything  else  in  the  wind?" 

*'  Yes,  I  have  come  to  consult  you,"  replied  Chirps. 

"You  needn't  wait,  Thompson,"  said  Hammersley  to  the 
dresser. 

When  they  were  alone  he  sat  down  in  his  chair  before  the 
looking-glass  and  began  to  take  his  make-up  off,  expressing  no 
interest  or  curiosity  in  his  companion's  news.  He  looked  very 
tired  and  bored. 

'John  Lidgate  has  made  me  an  awfully  good  offer,  Hammers- 
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ley,"  Chirps  began.      "  And  I've  promised  to  give  him  an  answer 
by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

"  Lidgate  ?  "  repeated  the  other  questioningly.  "That's  splendid ! 
But  I  thought  he  was  going  to  the  United  States?  " 

"So  he  is,"  said  Cliirps.  "  He  wants  me  to  go  with  him,  in 
place  of  Harry  Marchmont,  who  has  thrown  up  the  tour.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  idea  ?  " 

Hammersley  turned  round  in  his  chair,  looking  at  his  companion 
with  a  peculiar  expression  on  his  dark,  handsome  face.  He 
made  no  reply. 

"  I  knew  you'd  give  me  the  best>dvice,"  Chirps  went  on.  "  I 
mentioned  it  to  Armstrong  at  the  club  this  morning,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  I  should  be  an  idiot  to  leave  London  just  after 
getting  my  foot  in  ;  but  Jimmy  Lacey  was  quite  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  Lacey  is  the  better  judge,  of  course,  but  he's  not 
quite  disinterested,  eh  ?  It's  different  with  you,  Cyril.  I  know  I 
can  rely  on  your  friendship.  You  will  only  think  of  my  best 
interests." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  his  friend's  knee,  and  Hammersley 
responded  to  his  affectionate  smile  with  sudden  effusion. 

"Dear  old  Chirpy  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mean  to  take 
my  advice  ?  " 

"I  think  so,  Hammersley." 

"  Then  go  to  America  !  Go  to  America,  old  boy,  and  good 
luck  go  with  you  !  " 

Hammersley  burst  out  laughing  for  no  apparent  reason,  and, 
jumping  from  his  chair,  poured  out  a  glass  of  whisky  and  soda. 

"  Here's  to  you,  Chirpy  ! "  he  said,  pushing  the  bottle  and  a 
glass  towards  his  friend.  "  May  you  have  all  the  success  you 
deserve  on  the  other  side  !" 

"  It  means  I  shall  be  off  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  Hammersley," 
said  Chirps,  in  a  tone  that  was  still  uncertain. 

"  The  sooner,  the  better  ! "  rejoined  Hammersley,  and  he 
laughed  again.  "  What  is  the  use  of  hanging  about  London, 
out  of  work,  when  you  might  be  picking  up  golden  dollars  in  New 
York?" 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  to  New  York  yourself?"  said 
Chirps,  who  was  surprised  at  his  enthusiasm. 

Hammersley  looked  at  his  own  reflection  in  the  glass,  and  his 
fitful  mirth  died  away.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  gave  no 
reply.     Chirps  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room. 
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"  I  can't  make  up  my  mind,  even  now  !  "  he  muttered. 

"  My  dear  Chirps,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Hammersley  earnestly. 
"You  couldn't  go  with  a  better  man  than  Lidgate  ;  no  doubt 
he's  paying  you  twice  as  big  a  screw  as  those  people  who  have 
you  now " 

"  That's  a  fact,"  put  in  Chirps. 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  play  the  parts  you  like, 
travel,  and  enjoy  yourself.  I  can't  understand  your  hesitation. 
All  theatrical  business  is  in  a  bad  way  in  this  country " 

"  But  it  always  is  ! "  put  in  Chirps  again. 

"  If  you  turn  down  such  an  opportunity,  my  boy,  you'll  never 
deserve  to  get  another  !  "  concluded  Hammersley. 

"You're  right,  Cyril.  I  feel  you're  right,  but  at  the  same 
time " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  was  thinking  of  Ruth 
Bering.  Hammersley  was  silent  also  for  several  seconds,  staring 
into  the  glass. 

"  Chirps  !  I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret,"  he  said  in  a  changed 
voice,  with  sudden  decision.  "  It  is  not  wholly  my  own  secret,  or 
I  should  have  told  you  at  once.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  Guess, 
old  boy ! " 

"  I  can't  guess.     Tell  me,  Cyril." 

Chirrup  stopped  in  his  nervous  pacing  of  the  room.  The  two 
young  men  looked  at  each  other 'very  steadily. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Ruth  !  "  said  Hammersley, 
turning  away  and  nervously  fingering  the  sticks  of  grease-paint  on 
the  table.     He  did  not  look  at  his  companion  again. 

"  We  have  determined  not  to  speak  of  this  to  a  living  soul," 
Hammersley  went  on  quickly,  his  busy  hands  arranging  and 
disarranging  the  things  before  him.  '*  Her  uncle  would  be  sure  to 
disapprove,  and  my  mother — foolish  old  darling  ! — has  made  all 
sorts  of  different  plans  for  me.  Of  course  I  shall  never  ask  Ruth 
to  do  anything  rash — marry  me  under  the  rose,  for  instance — for 
I  know  it  would  be  against  her  nature.  No  !  We  must  just  be 
patient  and  keep  our  secret." 

Still  he  did  not  look  round,  and  still  his  friend  was  silent. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  go  to  see  her  before  you  sail — you  really 
must  accept  Lidgate's  offer,  Chirps ;  it  would  be  madness  to 
refuse  ! — but  of  course  you  won't  mention  this  talk.  I  have 
broken  my  word  to  Ruth  by  telling  you." 

**  I  think  she  will  tell  me  herself,"  said  Chirps  quietly. 
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"Oh  no,  you're  wrong  !  "  said  Hammersley.  *'  She  is  far  more 
secretive  than  I  am.  I  don't  think  you  understand  women,  Chirps. 
They  are  so  much  more  subtle  and  close  than  men.     They  love 

mystery  and  romance.     Even  Ruth — adorable  little  Ruth !  " 

His  words  were  light  enough,  lightly  spoken,  but  he  brought  his 
clenched  hand  down  on  the  table  with  a  blow  that  made  it  shake. 

*'  If  I  can't  have  her Oh,  how  I  love  the  girl,  Chirps  !     You'll 

keep  my  secret,  won't  you  ?     Not  a  word  to  Ruth." 

"  Unless  she  speaks  of  it  to  me." 

"  Oh,  then  you  may  do  as  you  like,  of  course." 

Chirps  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Cyril,  I  wish  you  joy — both  of  you  !  "  was  all  he  said. 

Hammersley  returned  his  grip  and  laughed,  as  he  had  laughed 
at  the  beginning  of  their  talk. 

"  Thanks,  dear  old  boy  ! "  he  said  affectionately.  *'  And  you'll 
go  to  America  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Chirps,  "I've  made  up  my  mind.  I'll  go  to 
America." 


CHAPTER   XIV 

New  York.  A  change  in  Chirps.  His  meeting  and  parting  with  an 
American  named  Tracey  Q.  Blake. 

ACOLD,  wintry  night  in  New  York. 
It  was  nearing  Christmas.  Wreaths  of  holly  and  laurel 
were  hung  in  the  windows  of  the  houses,  the  shops  were  gay 
with  Christmas  wares,  the  busy  cars  were  overladen  with  people 
bent  on  pleasure  and  festivity,  and  the  throngs  who  were  rushing 
up  the  stairs  to  the  overhead  railways  seemed  to  be  even  more 
wild  and  excited  than  usual. 

A  cutting  wind  whistled  round  the  corners  of  the  street,  and  the 
pavements  were  as  clear  and  shiny  as  ice. 

It  was  the  time  of  ancient  history  in  the  city  of  hustle — more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

London  has  changed  since  then,  but  New  York — ■ —  !  Where 
is  the  New  York  of  Edgar  Chirrup's  first  recollections  ?  He 
could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  it  when  he  paid  a  flying  visit  with  his 
own  company  to  the  United  States,  a  couple  of  seasons  ago,  to 
open  a  new  theatre. 

Old  Trinity  Church  stands  where  it  did  ;  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
still  upholds  her  torch  on  Bedloe's  Island  ;  Wall  Street,  Broadway, 
Fifth  Avenue,  Central  Park,  Madison  Square,  are  famous  now 
as  they  were  then;  Brooklyn  Bridge  flings  its  blazing  lights 
across  the  East  River ;  endless  are  the  names  of  the  unchanged 
landmarks,  but  endless  the  changes  about  them  all. 

When  Mr.  Edgar  Chirrup  was  in  New  York  on  the  last 
occasion,  he  stopped  at  the  Astor ;  Chirps's  first  American  home 
was  in  one  of  the  streets  between  West  Fifteenth  and  Twentieth. 
No  doubt  Leo  Brandish's  biography  will  contain  a  chapter  on 
the  Lidgate  tour  from  the  professional  standpoint,  for  it  greatly 
influenced  his  future  work. 
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All  traces  of  his  cockney  accent  vanished  under  the  careful 
training  of  his  friend  and  chief,  John  Lidgate ;  his  style,  without 
losing  breadth,  was  insensibly  refined ;  he  learned  to  concentrate 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  emotional  power,  on  every  part  he 
played. 

With  these  improvements  in  Chirps  on  the  stage  there  was 
a  notable  change  in  the  man  "  as  himself."  He  was  less 
humorous  and  companionable  than  in  the  old  days  at  the 
Turret,  reticent,  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  vaguely  disappointed, 
in  spite  of  success,  in  himself  and  his  profession. 

Chirps  disliked  New  York  almost  as  intensely  as  he  loved 
London,  for  there  was  much  of  the  actor's  conservatism  in  his 
nature,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  return  to  England.  His  weekiy 
letters  from  Lily  told  him  of  the  Chirrup  family's  amazement 
at  the  amount  of  money  he  was  able  to  send  them. 

He  never  heard  from  Cyril  Hammersley,  and  he  had  not  written 
to  Ruth. 

On  the  cold  December  night,  when  the  city  was  decked  for 
Christmas,  Chirps  pushed  his  way  out  of  the  stage  door  of  one 
of  the  principal  theatres.  The  performance  was  over.  John 
Lidgate's  company  had  played  to  a  crowded  house. 

He  was  followed  into  the  street  by  a  friend,  who  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  evening  in  his  dressing-room.  Friend, 
perhaps,  is  too  intimate  a  word.  The  man  was  a  chance 
acquaintance  who,  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  the  American 
theatrical  man,  had  attached  himself  to  the  Englishman,  borrowed 
small  sums  of  money,  given  him  advice,  and  treated  him,  after 
a  week's  companionship,  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  all 
their  lives. 

"My  word!  It's  as  cold  as  Hell  !"  observed  Mr.  Tracey  Q. 
Blake,  as  the  two  men  walked  away  from  the  stage-door  together. 

A  tall,  heavily  built  man,  Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake,  with  a  dark, 
clean-shaven  fiice,  crisp  hair,  and  thick,  well-shaped  lips — perhaps 
there  was  a  dash  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins — an  attractive, 
handsome  man,  giving  the  impression  of  great  vitality  and  a 
masculine  power  and  supreme  self-assurance  that  were  aggressive, 
even  brutal,  in  their  swaggering  arrogance;  a  man  who  judged 
all  other  men  by  their  physical  strength  or  sharpness  in  double 
dealing,  and  looked  upon  all  women  with  mingled  contempt  and 
pity— fair  game  all,  but  hardly  worth  the  hunting. 

Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake  admired  Chirps  on  account  of  the  big 
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salary  he  earned,  and  Chirps  found  Tracey  an  amusing 
companion. 

"  If  it  ain't  as  cold  as  Hell ! "  said  the  American,  for  the 
second  time,  turning  up  the  collar  of  his  fur  coat.  A  big  cigar 
was  between  his  lips.  When  he  was  not  smoking,  he  was 
chewing  gum. 

"You're  lucky  to  be  leaving  New  York,"  replied  the 
Englishman. 

They  were  on  their  way  to  the  station,  for  Tracey  Blake  was 
going  West  by  the  midnight  train. 

"  That's  so,"  he  replied.     "  I've  had  more'n  enough    of  this 

darned  old  city.     If  it  hadn't  been  for  you.  Chirps "     He  did 

not  finish  the  sentence,  but  clapped  his  big  hand  on  the 
actor's  shoulder  with  such  vigour  that  Chirps  fairly  staggered. 
"You're  such  a  quiet  little  buster,  that's  what  I  like  about 
you,"  continued  Mr.  Blake.  "  You  don't  put  on  no  side,  but  say  ! 
you're  great !  I  don't  know  much  about  the  reg'lar  stage  myself. 
I  bin  in  the  show  business  nearly  all  my  life." 

"  Are  you  going  into  the  show  business  when  you  get  to  the 
West  ?  "  asked  Chirrup. 

Blake  laughed,  showing  a  set  of  big,  gold-filled  teeth,  dis- 
coloured by  tobacco. 

"  Darn  me  if  I  know !  Maybe  I'll  land  up  at  Chicago, 
after  all." 

''  Oh,  you're  going  to  Chicago  ?  "  asked  Chirps.  "  I  thought 
you  were  going  far  West." 

"That  was  the  scheme  sure  enough,  but  I've  changed  my 
mind  since  we  was  talkin'  last  night,  Chirps." 

"  What  will  you  do  in  Chicago  ?  " 

"  God  knows  ! "  replied  Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake  cheerfully. 
"  There's  one  thing.  Chirps,  I've  never  bin  *  left '  yet.  I  was  a 
drummer  before  I  took  up  with  the  show  business." 

"  Were  you,  though  ?  "  asked  Chirps. 

"  Yep,  I  slung  groceries  and  hardware  all  over  the  Eastern 
States  at  one  time ;  then  I  travelled  for  a  patent  medicine 
comp'ny,  but  we  got  into  a  mess  with  our  stuff  and  had  to  quit 
and  scatter  lively." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Chirps,  thinking  it  discreet  not  to  ask  questions. 

**  There  ain't  many  things  I  haven't  done  in  my  time," 
Mr.  Blake  went  on  thoughtfully.  "  I've  given  lectures,  I've  bin 
in  the  circus  ring,  I've  heralded  dramas,  I've  bin  a  bar-tender  and 
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*chucker-out,'  I've  driven  a  coach,  and  I've  pulled  teeth  against 
time  at  a  fair." 

"  Not  made  a  big  fortune  yet  ?  "  asked  Chirps. 
"Two  little  ones — and  lost  'em  again!"  exclaimed  the 
American,  with  his  great  laugh.  ''  The  first  was  out  of  the 
patent  medicine,  though  I  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  it — too  risky  ; 
and  the  other  was  out  of  minin'  shares.  I  was  more  glad  to  be 
quit  of  themr 

He  laughed  once  more,  though  his  face  had  flushed  a  little, 
as  if  the  recollection  of  his  business  deals  was  rather  embarrass- 
ing.    Chirps  again  asked  no  questions. 

They  had  reached  the  station  and  Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake 
booked  to  Chicago. 

"  Guess  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  Chirpy,  this  side  Jordan," 
he  said,  a  few  seconds  before  the  train  started. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  we're  not  parting  for  ever,  old  man,"  said 
Chirps. 

He  suspected  that  Tracey  was  something,  if  not  very  much, 
of  a  rogue,  but  the  man's  exuberance  and  good  spirits  had  lifted, 
for  a  little  while,  the  cloud  of  depression  that  perpetually 
enveloped  him,  and  he  was  grateful. 

"  Wal,  don't  forget  me  when  we  meet  again  !  "  said  Tracey. 
'*  I'll  turn  up  trumps  one  day,  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar,  and 
then  I'll  hike  over  to  your  darned  old  country  and  wake 
you  up." 

The  train  began  to  move.  Tracey  stooped  down  from  the 
step  of  the  car  and  they  shook  hands  warmly. 

If,  at  that  minute,  the  misty  curtain  of  the  future  could  have 
been  lifted,  Edgar  Chirrup  v.'ould  have  seen  how  the  fate  of  this 
stranger  was  inexplicably  interwoven  with  his  own.  That  Tracey 
Blake,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  should  have  crossed  his  path  at 
this  particular  time  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  coincidences 
that  ever  happened. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  alone,  that  their  meeting 
and  parting  in  New  York  are  recorded.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  career  of  the  actor,  but  it  is  all-important  in  the  private  life 
of  the  man. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop's  boarding-house.  How  Chirps  played  the  part 
of  knight-errant.  The  progress  of  his  friendship  with  Miss  Clara 
May,  and  how  the  first  and  second  days  ended. 

CHIRPS  lived  in  a  boarding-house  in  West  Seventeenth  Street. 
It  was  typical  of  many  boarding-houses  in  New  York,  at  the 
remote  period  of  history  that  ended  the  last  century. 

Distracting,  restless,  noisy,  and  vulgar,  there  was  none  of  the 
privacy  of  a  big  hotel,  none  of  the  comfort  of  a  small  private 
house. 

The  boarders  hated  one  another,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
establishment  scorned  the  boarders.  The  cook  was  at  per- 
petual feud  with  the  coloured  waiters,  and  the  waiters  perpetually 
quarrelled  among  themselves.^  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
whole  staff  had  been  changed  between  one  meal  and  the  next. 
Everything  was  done  in  a  hurry,  and  everybody  actuated  by  the 
law  of  self-preservation. 

The  majority  of  boarders  slept  in  the  house,  but  there  were 
a  few  people  who  only  fed  there.  The  former  were  known  as 
permanents,  the  latter  as  transients.  There  was  continual  friction, 
occasionally  breaking  out  into  open  warfare,  between  these  two 
parties. 

It  was  the  custom  with  the  waiters  to  repeat  orders  given  at 
table  with  the  additional  words  "  An  order  "  or  "  A  boarder  " — 
"  Corn  hash,  an  order,"  "  Custard  pie,  a  boarder,"  and  so  on ; 
but  whether  permanents  or  transients  were  better  served  remained 
a  secret  between  the  cook  and  his  conscience. 

The  dining-room  was  large  and  well  lighted.  The  lady  of  the 
house,  Mrs.  Amelia  Blenkinsop,  presided  at  the  principal  table 
with  charming  self-possession,  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the 
boarders  and  oblivious  to  any  shortcomings  in  the  board. 
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She  frequently  alluded  to  Mr.  Blenkinsop  in  affectionate  terms 
as  "  Poppa,"  but  he  never  appeared  in  the  flesh,  having  solved  the 
problem  of  how  to  obtain  matrimonial  compatibility  by  living 
on  the  other  side  of  the  continent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blenkinsop, 
by  this  simple  method,  were  one  of  the  happiest  couples  in  the 
United  States. 

Their  only  child,  Miss  Consuelo  Susan  Blenkinsop,  was  a  sharp 
little  miss,  not  yet  in  her  teens,  who  read  the  newspapers  for  two 
hours  every  morning.  Her  knowledge  of  scandal  and  the  private 
affairs  of  well-known  people  was  greatly  appreciated  by  such  of 
the  boarders  who  were  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  the  press 
themselves. 

Miss  Consuelo  Susan,  with  her  hair  in  two  tight  little  plaits, 
looked  exactly  like  her  momma  seen  through  a  diminishing-glass 
when  she  sat  at  the  table,  peppering  her  oysters  on  the  ha'f  shell 
or  chewing  her  sweet  corn  off  the  cob. 

Chirps  was  a  silent  but  not  unpopular  boarder.  The  intense 
curiosity  of  his  fellow-boarders  about  his  work,  salary  and  past 
life  was  a  little  embarrassing  at  first,  but  after  he  had  been  inter- 
viewed by  several  papers  they  knew  much  more  about  it  all  than 
he  did  himself. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  permanents  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  a 
transient  over  the  details  of  an  incident  in  his  career  that 
had  never  taken  place,  while  he  sat  silently  by,  enjoying  the 
scene. 

Miss  Consuelo  Susan  became  his  devoted  friend,  screamed  if 
she  could  not  sit  next  to  him  at  table,  and  called  herself  his  "  best 
girl." 

When  Chirps  went  in  to  dinner,  on  the  day  following  Mr. 
Tracey  Q.  Blake's  departure  from  New  York,  he  met  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop  in  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop  was  in  a  state  of  agitation,  dabbing  her  eyes 
with  a  very  small  lace  handkerchief,  and  evidently  telling  a  couple 
of  lady  permanents  *'  all  about  it "  in  a  voice  that  shook  with 
emotion  and  threatened  hysteria. 

One  of  the  lady  permanents  held  a  glass  of  iced  water,  from 
which  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  occasionally  sipped,  and  the  other  was 
offering  the  consolation  of  a  box  of  chocolates. 

A  coloured  waiter,  showing  the  whole  of  his  thirty-two  white 
teeth  in  a  grin  of  amusement,  was  watching  the  scene  from  the 
end  of  the  passage,  and  the  two  upstairs  maids  were  standing  arm 
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in  arm,  near  the  hall  door,  ready  to  march  out  of  the  house  at  an 
instant's  notice  if  they  were  attacked  in  any  way. 

The  silent  cause  of  all  this  agitation  stood  on  the  stairs.  It 
was  a  young  woman  with  tawny-coloured  hair.  That  was  the  first 
thing  Chirps  noticed  about  her,  for  it  was  very  bright  and  fluffy 
hair,  pulled  down  over  her  forehead  and  coiled  into  a  great  untidy 
roll  at  the  back  of  her  head. 

There  was  a  huge  trunk  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  the  word 
*'  Theatre  "  in  white  paint  nearly  worn  away  on  one  side  of  it. 
That  was  the  second  thing  to  attract  his  attention. 

He  looked  curiously  from  the  young  woman  to  the  trunk,  and 
she  looked  at  him.  Then  he  saw  that  her  face  was  peculiarly 
white-skinned — thick-looking,  as  if  it  were  covered  with  cream — 
and  her  eyes  of  just  the  same  colour  as  her  hair. 

He  was  not  as  a  rule  very  observant  of  the  details  of  a  woman's 
appearance,  but  when  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  after  that  one  long 
glance  at  the  girl  on  the  stairs,  he  knew  that  her  mouth  was  full- 
lipped  and  eager,  her  round  throat  uncovered,  her  arms  very  white 
under  the  half-net  sleeves,  and  her  figure  slight,  tall,  and  fully 
developed. 

He  was  amazed,  in  after-thought,  at  the  vivid  impression 
physically  she  had  made  upon  him.  He  did  not  admire  her, 
being  conscious  at  the  moment  of  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  but  it 
was  too  slight  to  be  remembered. 

*'  Why,  there's  Mr.  Chirrup ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blenkinsop, 
directly  she  caught  sight  of  him.  "  I  have  been  horribly  deceived 
— it  cuts  me  to  the  heart,  Mr.  Chirrup.  You  know  our  top  floor 
front  hall  room  ?  " 

"  A  lovely  room  !  "  cried  the  lady  with  the  iced  water,  before  he 
could  reply. 

"  My  !  what  a  home  for  anybody  !  "  said  the  lady  with  the 
chocolates. 

"  This  young  woman  came  into  our  top  floor  front  hall  room 
last  night  before  dinner,"  continued  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  "  ate  her 
evening  meal  with  us,  took  breakfast  and  luncheon  to-day,  and 
she  hasn't  got  a  dollar  in  the  world  to  pay  with  !  She  has  this 
minute  confessed  it.  I  suspicioned  her  from  the  first.  Oh,  the 
depravity  of  human  nature !  No,  honey,  if  I  took  another  I'd 
be  sick  !  "  concluded  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  alluding  to  the  chocolates. 

"  If  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  hadn't  suspicioned  her,  Mr.  Chirrup,  she 
would  have  lived  here  for  evermore  ! "  said  the  iced-water  lady. 
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"  An'  she  gave  us  some  of  her  sass  too  !  "  observed  one  of  the 
chambermaids. 

"  One  of  them  ten-cent  show,  strawberry  blondes,  I  guess ! " 
said  the  second  chambermaid. 

The  young  woman  on  the  stairs  came  a  little  lower  down, 
fidgeting  with  a  little  silk  bag  that  dangled  from  her  wrist.  She 
was  cheaply  but  prettily  dressed,  and  wore  a  long  string  of  artificial 
pearls  round  her  neck. 

"  If  you'd  let  me  stop  for  a  week  or  two,  I  swear  I  should  be 
able  to  pay  ! "  she  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  half  angry,  half 
supplicating. 

"  You're  not  an  American,  are  you  ?  "  put  in  Chirps,  directly  he 
heard  her  speak. 

"  I  should  hope  not !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I'm  a  Londoner,  but 
I've  lived  in  this  beastly  country  for  years.-  I  say !  do  be 
reasonable  !  "  she  went  on  appealingly  to  Mrs.  Blenkinsop.  "  I 
had  to  go  somewhere  to  live,  and  a  friend  of  mine  recommended 
your  house  so  highly.  If  you  hadn't  come  prying  into  my  room, 
asking  questions,  I  should  have  got  work  and  paid  you  every  cent 
at  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  What  was  your  friend's  name  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Blenkinsop. 

The  girl  on  the  stairs,  having  just  invented  the  friend,  ignored 
an  awkward  question. 

"  Don't  kick  me  out  into  the  street !  "  she  pleaded.  **  I'm  sure 
to  get  an  engagement — I  always  do  I  " 

"This  is  not  a  charitable  institootion  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blen- 
kinsop.   "  You  must  clear  out,  right  now  !  " 

"■  I  won't  clear  out — I  won't  !  I  won't  ! "  cried  the  girl,  with 
sudden  violence,  stamping  her  foot  and  clenching  her  hands. 
"  I've  nowhere  to  go.  I  won't  clear  out !  Do  you  want  to  drive 
me  to  the  devil  ?  " 

"  Your  destination  is  no  business  of  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Blen- 
kinsop, with  dignity. 

"  I  won't  clear  out ! "  shouted  the  girl  once  more,  her  voice 
gradually  rising  to  a  scream.  "  I  can't  starve,  and  I  haven't  got  a 
friend  in  New  York.  I  tell  you,  I'll  pay  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Don't  be  so  cruel  and  hard.    What  shall  I  do  ? — what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Hush !  hush  ! "  said  Edgar  Chirrup,  stepping  forward  and 
laying  a  firm,  restraining  hand  on  the  girl's  arm  ;  ''pull  yourself 
together  and  don't  make  that  awful  noise.  Who  are  you  ?  Are 
you  an  actress  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I've  been  touring  with  a  company  out  West,"  she 
answered ;  "  I  only  got  into  New  York  yesterday.  That's  my 
baggage.     Where  am  I  to  take  it  if  she  makes  me  go ?  " 

"  Be  quiet !  "  interrupted  Chirps,  for  she  was  beginning  to 
scream  again.  "  I  am  on  the  stage  myself,  so  Fm  willing  to  help 
you.  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  I  wish  you'd  let  this  young  lady  stop  for 
a  few  days,  until  she  has  had  time  to  look  round  her.  I'll  be 
responsible  for  her  board-money." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chirrup  !  how  vurry,  vurry  kind  you  are  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Blenkinsop. 

*'  Noble  ! "  said  the  lady  with  the  iced  water. 

"  Lavish  !  "  said  the  lady  with  the  chocolates. 

The  strange  young  woman,  jumping  the  last  two  steps,  seized 
Chirps  by  both  hands  and  pressed  them  against  her  heart,  so 
quickly  and  warmly  that  he  was  startled  and  abashed. 

"  How  good  of  you,  Mr.  Chirrup  " — she  had  caught  his  name 
— ''  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  I'm  sure.  Here,  coon  ! 
just  you  get  another  iellow  to  help  you  to  take  up  my  baggage 
again." 

The  coloured  waiter,  grinning  more  widely  than  ever,  looked 
at  his  mistress  for  orders.  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  who  had  perfect 
reliance  on  Chirps,  hastily  balanced  her  anger  with  the  strange 
young  woman  against  the  advantage  of  letting  her  top  floor  front 
hall  room.     Prudence  brought  down  the  scale. 

"  Well,  I  will  allow  you  to  remain  at  my  friend  Mr.  Chirrup's 
entreaty,"  she  said,  after  this  momentary  struggle. 

The  two  ladies  who  supported  her  were  loud  in  their  admira- 
tion of  such  magnanimity.  The  chambermaids,  disappointed  at 
such  a  peaceful  and  unexpected  ending  of  the  scene,  hastily 
retired  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  the  tale. 

Chirps  drew  his  hands  away  from  the  girl,  who  still  held  them, 
and  beckoned  the  waiter  to  help  him  with  the  trunk.  It  was 
awkward  to  manage  on  account  of  its  size,  but  not  at  all  heavy. 

The  unknown  actress,  who  had  quickly  recovered  her  temper, 
followed  her  property  upstairs,  giving  directions  and  asking 
Chirps,  at  every  other  step,  whether  it  was  too  heavy  for  him, 
whether  he  was  hurting  his  hands,  or  barking  his  shins,  or  making 
his  back  ache. 

The  top  floor  front  hall  room  was  sparely  furnished  with  a 
chair,  a  washstand,  a  looking-glass  hanging  by  the  window,  and 
a  bed  that  was  turned  up  in  the  day-time  against  the  wall. 
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They  placed  the  big,  battered  trunk  under  the  window. 

"Guess  you're  fixed  now,  ma'am,  good  an'  sHck,"  said  the 
waiter  familiarly,  to  the  young  lady. 

**  You  can  go  down,"  said  Chirps. 

"  Yes,  sar !  "  said  the  waiter,  in  a  different  tone,  pocketing 
his  tip. 

"I  expect  dinner  is  on  the  tible,"  said  Chirps,  dreading  a 
second  outburst  of  effusive  thanks.  "  They  always  serve  the  soup, 
whether  the  people  are  there  or  not,  so  I  hope  you'll  come  down 
quickly.  Miss "  and  he  hesitated  for  her  name. 

"  Clara  May,"  said  the  girl.  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chirrup,  I'll 
only  just  fix  my  hair  and  be  down  right  away." 

She  was  evidently  embarrassed  for  the  minute  at  finding  herself 
alone  with  her  new  friend,  for  directly  he  turned  to  go  she  shut 
the  door. 

Chirps  was  again  conscious,  as  he  went  downstairs,  of  a  vivid 
impression  of  her  white  skin,  tawny-coloured  hair,  and  full-lipped, 
eager  mouth. 

Miss  Clara  May,  left  to  herself,  sat  down  on  her  trunk  for  a 
minute  with  a  sigh  of  intense  relief.  She  was  safe  for  a  few  days 
— food,  shelter,  warmth — and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  gratitude. 
How  she  hated  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  !  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
queer,  cool,  short  man  with  the  comical  name,  that  woman  would 
have  turned  her  out  into  the  street. 

Where  could  she  have  gone  ?  What  could  she  have  done  ? 
The  unspoken  questions  were  apparently  answered  in  her  inmost 
mind,  for  an  ugly,  half-frightened  expression  crept  into  her  face. 

Then  she  looked  in  the  wavy  little  piece  of  glass  hanging  on 
the  wall, 

"  What  a  beast  of  a  glass  ! "  she  said  aloud,  as  she  took  off  her 
hat  and  jacket  and  began  to  arrange  her  tangle  of  hair. 

Miss  Clara  May  was  seven-and-twenty,  but  she  looked  younger, 
and  had  decided  upon  twenty-three  as  her  official  age.  Women 
did  not  believe  her,  but  men  did ;  and  after  all,  as  she  herself 
frequently  observed,  it  was  "  only  men  who  mattered  in  this 
world." 

She  went  downstairs  to  the  dining-room,  ten  minutes  after 
Chirps  had  left  her,  with  an  air  of  self-possession  that  equalled 
the  oldest  permanent  and  of  insolence  that  surpassed  the  youngest 
transient. 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop  had  placed   Miss   May  at  one  of  the  side- 
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tables,  in  company  with  a  very  old  gentleman,  who  ate  and  drank 
whatever  the  servants  chose  to  give  him  ;  his  wife,  who  ignored 
his  existence ;  two  brainy-looking  ladies,  whose  one  ambition  was 
to  get  through  their  meal,  without  missing  anything,  in  less  than 
five  minutes  by  the  clock ;  and  a  silent  young  man,  who  also 
devoted  a  very  short  period  to  satisfying  a  voracious  appetite  and 
the  remainder  of  dinner-time  to  the  use  of  his  toothpick. 

The  new  boarder  did  not  hesitate  to  show  her  distaste  for  her 
position  in  the  room  and  her  companions  at  the  table.  She 
looked  at  Chirps  for  sympathy.  He  was  sitting  next  to  Miss 
Consuelo  Susan,  to  whom  he  talked,  or  rather  listened,  with 
good-natured  amusement. 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop  did  not  take  any  notice  of  Miss  Clara  May. 
Clara  felt  herself  neglected  and  disliked.  There  was  not  a  man 
in  the  room  worth  looking  at,  except  a  middle-aged  business  man, 
who  was  absorbed  in  his  dinner,  and  a  handsome  boy,  who  was 
absorbed  in  a  young  girl. 

Clara  enjoyed  every  mouthful — that  was  her  only  consolation, 
for  a  long  tour  of  "  one-night  stands  "  makes  one  think  that  even 
the  fare  of  a  New  York  boarding-house  is  quite  delicious. 

"  Now,  Soosan,  if  you  act  like  that  to  Mr.  Chirrup,  I  shall  have 
to  take  you  right  away,"  said  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  as  her  daughter 
playfully  snatched  a  soda  biscuit  off  Chirps's  plate. 

"I'll  bite  yer  and  claw  yer  if  yer  touch  me — so  now !  "  replied 
Miss  Susan,  as  her  momma  made  a  feint  of  leaving  her  chair  to 
carry  out  the  threat. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  to  you  again,  Consuelo  Soosan  Blenkinsop  ! " 
said  her  mother  severely,  but  wisely  giving  up  the  idea  of  removing 
the  young  lady  by  force. 

"  That's  a  good  thing  !  "  retorted  Miss  Susan.  "  Don't  forget  it 
took  three  of  yer  to  git  me  to  bed  last  night ! " 

Chirps  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  child  turned  to 
him  with  a  sweet  smile. 

"I  wasn't  speakin'  to  you,  honey-boy,  but  I  won't  give  'em  no 
more  of  my  lip  if  you  don't  like  it." 

He  laughed  and  rose  from  the  table,  with  a  little  bow  to  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop.     It  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

He  turned  to  nod  at  Susan  on  reaching  the  door,  and  then,  as 
if  her  eager  gaze  had  drawn  him,  looked  straight  across  the 
room  at  Clara  May. 

She  smiled  and  gave  a  flutter  with  her  white  hand,  immediately 
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afterwards  pushing  back  her  fluffy,  bright-coloured  hair.  Chirps 
returned  the  smile  in  his  friendly  way,  but  his  parting  glance  was 
for  little  Susan.' 

"  I  loathe  that  brat !  "  said  Clara  to  herself,  as  she  too  rose 
from  her  chair  to  go  up  to  her  own  room,  carrying  off  with  her 
an  apple  and  a  handful  of  nuts. 

Chirps  was  not  at  his  best  that  night.  His  performance 
lacked  its  usual  spontaneity.  The  audience  clapped  and  laughed 
at  all  the  accustomed  points,  but  his  great  chief,  John  Lidgate, 
whose  eye  was  as  observant  as  a  fine  painter  and  ear  as  keen  as 
a  trained  musician,  saw  that  the  young  man  was  out  of  harmony 
with  his  surroundings. 

"A  little  off  colour  to-night.  Chirps,"  he  said,  as  they  passed 
each  other  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

"Can't  account  for  it,  Governor,"  said  Chirrup. 

His  thoughts  were  all  of  Ruth  Dering,  for  he  was  possessed 
with  the  sensation  that  is  a  frequent  and  unaccountable  experience 
with  many  people  of  the  actual,  but  unseen,  presence  of  one  who 
is  absent. 

It  would  have  hardly  surprised  him  if  she  had  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  flesh.  She  had  spoken  no  word  of  Cyril 
Hammersley,  when  Chirps  saw  her  for  the  last  time  before  leav- 
ing England.  Cyril  had  taken  him  to  Tilbury,  whence  he 
sailed,  and  talked  of  the  happiness  of  his  secret  love,  accepted 
and  returned. 

There  had  been  times,  since  he  went  to  America,  when  Chirps 
had  been  plunged  in  a  sea  of  desolation,  and  struggled  vainly  in 
its  dark  waters.  His  work  alone  saved  him  from  himself.  On 
the  stage  he  was  a  diff'erent  man,  always  interested,  keen,  full  of 
the  realization  of  the  joys  and  consolations  of  life. 

When  he  returned  home,  on  this  particular  night,  a  vivid 
recollection  of  his  new  friend,  Clara  May,  swept  over  him  as  he 
entered  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's  boarding-house. 

Poor  girl !  He  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
interest  John  Lidgate  in  her  case.  He  wondered  whether  she 
could  act.  There  were  so  many  young  women  who  could  do 
anything  in  a  theatre — look  pretty,  wear  fine  clothes,  talk  and 
make  up — with  the  exception  of  acting. 

His  room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  the  house.  As  he  put  his 
key  in  the  lock,  after  picking  up  the  jug  of  iced  water  left  outside, 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  whisper  of  his  name  over  the  banisters. 
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He  looked  up  and  saw  the  white  face  and  tawny-coloured 
hair  of  the  new  boarder,  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp  she  held 
in  her  hand. 

"  Hello,  Mr.  Chirrup  !  Just  home  from  the  show?"  she  said, 
in  a  friendly,  intimate  manner  that  sounded  a  note  of  pleasant 
welcome. 

Before  he  could  answer  she  descended  the  stairs,  stepping 
softly  and  shielding  the  lamp  with  her  hand. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come  down  Hke  this,"  said  Chirps 
gratefully. 

"  Just  to  say  good-night,"  she  answered. 

Chirps  put  down  the  jug  of  iced  water  and  stretched  out  his 
hand,  but  Miss  Clara  May  did  not  take  it  at  once.  She  sat  down 
on  the  stairs,  having  placed  her  lamp  in  safety. 

"  I  say,  it's  awfully  draughty  on  those  stairs,"  said  Chirps,  who 
knew  enough  of  the  gossip  of  permanents  not  to  wish  to  expose 
this  unconventional  young  woman  to  their  tattling  tongues,  if  any 
of  them  happened  to  see  her,  for  it  was  nearly  midnight  and  the 
house  was  very  still. 

"All  right!  I  don't  want  to  stop  a  minute  if  you're  scared 
about  it  !  "  she  exclaimed,  reading  his  thoughts  with  embarrassing 
quickness. 

"  On  the  contrary,  it's  very  good  of  you  to  come  down,"  be 
said  for  the  second  time.  "  I  hope  you  feel  happier  than  you  did 
this  afternoon." 

"  Oh  yes,  but  of  course  I'm  very  lonesome.     It  isn't  a  cheerful 
prospect  for  any  girl,  is  it  ?     No  friends,  no  money,  no  work  !  " 
"  No  friends  ?  "  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  I  don't  know  a  blessed  soul  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Chirrup. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  that  brute  of  a  woman  would  have 
turned  me  out  this  afternoon,  and  where  should  I  have  been 
now  ?     Starved  to  death  in  the  streets  !  " 

"  Oh  no,  hardly  as  bad  as  that  already,"  said  Chirps,  who  was 
unable  to  help  smiling,  in  spite  of  his  sympathy,  for  the  young 
lady  looked  very  far  from  starvation-point. 

"  Well,  in  a  doss-house  or  worse  !  "  she  retorted,  with  a  sudden 
coarseness  of  voice  and  expression  that  startled  him.  "  You're 
not  a  boy — you  know  what  it  means  for  a  woman  to  be  driven  to 
despair.  That's  me  !  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  me.  I  don't 
care  if  I  live  or  die  !     What  does  it  matter?" 

"  My  dear  girl,  you   mustn't  give  way  Hke  this  ! "  exclaimed 
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Chirps,  for  he  remembered  how  she  had  screamed  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  prospect  of  a  similar  scene,  outside  his  room  at 
midnight,  was  enough  to  alarm  any  man. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  don't  care  if  I  live  or  die !  "  she  repeated 
fiercely,  but  lowering  her  voice.  "  I'm  a  wreck — ruined— burnt 
out  like  a  flame  with  passion  and  misery.  I  wish  it  was  all 
over !  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  May,  you're  over-tired.  You'll  see  the  world 
with  different  eyes  in  the  light  of  a  new  day,"  said  Chirps 
consolingly.  "Now,  take  my  advice  and  go  up  to  your  room  at 
once.  You  want  sleep  and  rest.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  emotion, 
but  you  mustn't  give  way  to  it.  Don't  be  a  foolish,  hysterical  girl. 
Come  now,  take  your  lamp  and  go  upstairs." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you — you  don't  know  how  wretched  I  am " 

were  the  only  words  he  could  distinguish  in  reply,  for  she  had 
clasped  her  hands  over  her  face  and  was  sobbing  wildly. 

"  You  shall  tell  me  everything  to-morrow,  if  you  are  still  in  the 
same  mind  ;  but  I  can't  listen  to-night,"  said  Chirps.  "  Come,  let 
me  help  you  to  get  up.  Come  !  We  don't  want  to  rouse  the 
house,  do  we  ?     Give  me  your  hand." 

Perhaps  if  Chirps  had  not  drawn  her  hands  down  from  her 
face,  by  gentle  force,  he  would  have  been  able  to  end  the  scene 
as  firmly  and  coolly  as  he  had  begun  it ;  but  directly  he  touched 
her — stooping  down  until  their  faces  were  on  a  level,  eyes  looking 
into  eyes — all  his  self-possession,  mingled  with  annoyance  at  her 
stupidity,  turned  into  confusion  and  pity. 

Instead  of  withdrawing  his  hands,  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
he  let  her  press  them,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  against  her 
breast  until  he  could  feel  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

"  You  won't  let  that  woman  turn  me  out  ?  "  she  said  inconse- 
quently,  with  the  big  tears  welling  into  her  eyes  and  trickling 
down  her  cheeks. 

"No,  no;  I'll  take  care  of  you  !"  he  answered,  and,  putting 
an  arm  round  her  waist,  he  drew  her  to  her  feet. 

She  lifted  his  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it  several  times,  until 
it  was  all  wet  with  her  tears.  Then  she  pushed  him  away,  slowly 
and  deliberately,  picked  up  her  lamp  and  climbed  the  stairs, 
crying  all  the  way. 

Chirrup  took  an  irresolute  step,  as  if  he  would  have  followed 
or  brought  her  back ;  then  he  stood  immovable,  watching  and 
listening  until  he  heard  her  door  softly  close,  and  all  was  silent. 
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It  was  a  long  time  before  he  slept  that  night,  for  the  sound  of 
her  crying  was  in  his  ears,  the  sorrow  of  her  loneliness  in  his 
heart,  but  mixed  with  the  pity  and  the  sympathy  was  an  emotion 
very,  very  different  from  them  both.  He  did  not  define  it  to 
himself ;  all  that  was  tender  and  chivalrous  in  his  nature  pleaded 
for  this  unknown  girl ;  he  meant  to  be  very  prudent,  very  kind, 
very  wise,  for  he  believed  in  her  utter  simplicity,  in  spite  of  the 
shock  of  surprise  some  of  her  words  had  given  him. 

If  he  could  have  seen  Clara  May,  as  she  brushed  out  her 
beautiful  hair,  he  m^ight  have  been  puzzled  by  her  evident  satis- 
faction. Her  tears  had  been  genuine,  for  they  eased  an  old 
wound,  but  her  after-thoughts  were  all  of  happiness.  She  knew 
of  Chirrup's  success  in  John  Lidgate's  famous  company,  from  one 
of  the  ladies  in  the  house.  She  liked  him.  He  was  unmarried, 
she  had  also  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out,  but  that  fact  did  not 
affect  her  one  way  or  the  other. 

Clara  May  never  looked  far  ahead.  Chirrup  represented  to 
her,  after  the  day  of  their  first  meeting  with  its  emotional  ending, 
no  more  than  the  certainty  of  a  paid  board-bill,  boxes  of  candy, 
seats  for  the  theatre,  and,  if  she  were  lucky,  the  probability  of 
some  new  clothes. 

She  represented  to  him,  in  the  long  sleepless  hours,  a  woman 
who  needed  his  help  and  friendship — a  new  interest  in  the 
dullness  of  his  life — an  object,  of  curiosity,  admiration — vague, 
strange,  unaccountable  desire. 

He  thought  no  more  of  Ruth  Bering.  It  was  as  if  a  subtle 
poison  were  creeping  through  his  veins,  shadowing  his  memory 
and  troubling  his  heart. 

On  the  following  morning  he  met  Miss  Clara  May,  at  break- 
fast, with  the  cheery  indifference  that  he  prudently  determined 
was  the  best  means  to  check  her  too  effusive  friendship. 

Her  manner,  to  his  great  relief,  was  a  mirror  of  his  own.  She 
was  seated  next  to  Consuelo  Susan,  and  appeared  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  child.  They  were  both  devouring  griddle  cakes, 
covered  with  maple  syrup. 

Clara  was  wearing  an  old,  pretty  pink  dressing-jacket,  with 
elbow  sleeves  and  cut  low  at  the  throat.  Her  hair  was  in  a  shining 
plait  down  her  back.  The  thick  whiteness  of  her  skin  was  even 
more  noticeable  in  daylight.  It  was  a  peculiarity  that  affected 
different  people  in  different  ways.  Consuelo  Susan,  the  little 
girl,  thought  she  was  beautiful;  several  of  the  other  women  in 
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the  boarding-house  raved  over  her  wonderful  complexion,  but 
several  others  found  her  unattractive,  even  repellent,  to  look  at ; 
opinions  were  equally  divided  among  the  men. 

"  Say,  I've  got  your  place,  Mr.  Chirrup  !  "  Clara  May  exclaimed, 
when  the  actor  had  exchanged  greetings  with  his  acquaintances  at 
the  table.     She  half  rose  from  her  chair. 

*'  Don't  move.  Miss  May.  Susan  will  make  room  for  me  on 
her  other  side,"  replied  Chirps. 

*'  That's  so  !  I  kant  get  along  without  my  beau — and  I  kant 
drink  this  tea.  My  !  it's  just  dish-water !  "  said  Consuelo  Susan, 
turning  to  the  waiter. 

"  You're  a  cute  darling  ! "  said  Clara  May  admiringly,  as  she 
took  stock  of  Chirrup  over  the  top  of  Susan's  little  sleek  head. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  can  lick  molasses  without  bein'  told  where 
to  find  my  tongue  !  "  said  Susan,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
compliment. 

Chirps  ate  his  breakfast  in  silence.  He  rarely  joined  in  the 
bickering  conversation  of  the  permanents  and  transients. 

Miss  May  devoted  herself  to  Susan,  laughing  so  merrily  now 
and  again  that  he  began  to  think  that  her  passionate  tears  and 
unhappy  words  must  have  been  a  dream  of  his.  He  thought  she 
had  forgotten  her  wild  desire  of  the  previous  night  "  to  tell  him 
everything,"  but  he  was  mistaken.  She  was  only  waiting  her 
opportunity,  not  to  tell  him  everything,  but  a  very  interesting, 
plausible  tale  of  fiction,  founded  on  fact. 

The  opportunity  came  in  the  late  afternoon.  Chirps  returned 
to  the  boarding-house  an  hour  before  dinner,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  her,  although  he  did  not  confess  it  to  himself. 

He  had  been  restless  and  abstracted  all  day,  unable  to  find 
employment  for  his  mind  or  body. 

He  strolled  into  the  big  drawing-room.  It  was  divided  by 
sliding  doors  that  were  always  open.  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  was 
writing  notes  at  her  desk  between  the  front  windows.  Miss  Clara 
May  was  reading,  in  a  far  corner  of  the  back  room,  with  her  feet 
over  the  register.     She  loved  warmth  like  a  cat. 

Chirps  hesitated  for  a  minute,  and  then  advanced  towards  her. 
She  lifted  her  head,  smiled  a  welcome,  and  turned  down  a  page 
of  the  book  before  closing  it. 

"I  generally  do  that,"  she  said,  "or  I  can't  find  my  place 
when  I  want  to  go  on.  I've  got  a  shocking  bad  memory  for 
novels,  so  I  never  know  where  I  am." 
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*'Do  you  mean  you  could  read  a  chapter  several  times  over 
without  remembering  it?"  he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

*'  I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  I'm  a  stupid  girl  in  any  brainy 
work,"  she  answered. 

Chirps's  smile  changed  into  a  laugh.  He  thought  she  was  very 
ingenuous. 

"  Do  you  call  reading  books  like  that  brainy  work  ?  "  he  said, 
having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  title. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
regretting  that  she  had  not  slipped  the  book  into  the  back  of  her 
chair  before  he  could  see  it. 

Chirps  had  not  cared  to  read  the  novel  himself,  as  it  happened, 
but  he  had  heard  its  coarse,  revolting  story  fully  discussed  in  the 
boarding-house. 

"  I've  only  got  through  a  few  chapters,  and  I  shan't  finish  it," 
Clara  May  hastened  to  add.  "  I  was  recommended  to  read  it 
because  the  scenery  is  so  well  described,  but  I  don't  really  care 
for  scenery  in  books.     I've  had  too  much  of  it  in  real  life." 

"  You  have  travelled  a  great  deal  ?"  asked  Chirps,  sitting  down 
in  a  rocking  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  register. 

"Yes.  I  was  born  in  the  old  country,  as  I  told  you,  but  my 
aunt,  Miss  Aurora  May,  brought  me  out  here  when  I  was  little 
more  than  a  kid.     I  never  had  any  parents." 

"  Never  ?  "  said  Chirps,  smiling  again. 

"I  mean,  to  remember.  I've  always  lived  with  my  auntie 
'Rora.  We  had  a  house  at  the  seaside  in  England.  I  think  it 
was  in  Brighton.  She  had  been  on  the  stage  as  a  girl,  I  believe, 
but  she  never  talks  about  her  youth.  She's  a  darling,  but  she's 
got  a  devil  of  a  temper  !  I  never  dare  question  her,  although  we 
are  devoted  to  each  other." 

"  Where  is  your  aunt  ?  " 

"She's  playing  in  Chicago  just  now.  She  can  generally  get 
work,  because  she's  one  of  those  handsome  show  women,  you 
know — doesn't  look  a  day  over  thirty-five  off  the  stage  and  makes 
up  ten  years  younger,  but  she's  getting  rather  fat.  You'd  love  my 
auntie,  Mr.  Chirrup  !     I  hope  you'll  meet  her  some  day." 

"  I  hope  so,  too." 

Poor  Chirps  !  Hopes,  like  curses,  sometimes  come  home  to 
roost  in  a  most  appalling  manner. 

"  We  haven't  seen  much  of  each  other  for  the  last  two  years," 
Clara  went  on  ;  *'  I've  been  working  on  the  road,  you  see." 
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"  Then  you  have  had  to  take  care  of  yourself?  " 

•'  Don't  I  look  equal  to  it  ?  " 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  crossing  her  hands  behind  her 
head,  with  her  lace  ruffles  of  her  pink  dressing-jacket — she  had 
not  troubled  to  change  it  all  day — falling  back  from  her  big, 
white  arms. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chirps  ;  ''  but  I  think  it's  very  hard  for  a  girl  to  be 
all  alone  on  tour.  It's  all  right  for  a  man,  but  tough  for  a 
woman." 

"  You're  right  !  It's  awful  !  "  she  said,  with  a  swift  change  of 
voice  and  expression.  "  That's  what  my  auntie  always  says. 
She  wanted  me  to  get  married  years  ago — at  least,  as  soon  as 
I  was  old  enough." 

"  Whether  you  were  in  love  or  not  ? "  asked  Chirps,  whose 
wondering  belief  in  the  girl's  ingenuousness  was  increasing  every 
minute. 

"  Auntie  'Rora  doesn't  believe  in  being  in  love,"  said  Clara, 
with  a  flush  of  colour  in  her  pale  face.  "  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it  myself." 

"No?" 

Even  Chirps  was  a  little  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  this  frank 
avowal. 

*'  I  know  what  men  call  love,"  she  went  on  self-consciously  ; 
"  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  they  say.  They're  all  such  hypo- 
crites and  liars.     Do  you  think  any  man  is  to  be  trusted?  " 

She  unclasped  her  hands  behind  her  head  and  bent  towards 
him,  with  an  expression  and  gesture  of  appeal  that  Chirps  would 
have  pronounced  exaggerated  and  affected  if  he  had  seen  it  on 
the  stage.  As  it  was,  he  looked  into  her  eyes  and  then  at  the 
curve  of  her  up-stretched  white  throat  with  an  admiration  and 
pleasure  that  made  him  ignore  her  question.  For  a  full  minute 
she  did  not  move,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  sprang  to 
her  feet.     He  seized  one  of  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Don't  go  away  !  "  he  said  harshly,  for  he  felt  that  the  effort 
she  made  for  freedom  was  not  genuine. 

"You're  hurting  me  !  "  she  whispered,  with  a  frightened  glance 
at  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  whose  back  was  towards  them  as  she  sat  at 
her  desk.     "  Do  let  me  go  !     You're  hurting  me — really  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Chirps.     "  Sit  down  again." 

She  wrenched  her  hand  away  and  rubbed  it,  sinking  back  into  her 
chair.     He  was  ashamed  in  an  instant,  and  astounded  at  himself 
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'*  Forgive  me  ! "  he  pleaded.  "  I  don't  deserve  it,  but  you'll 
forgive  me,  won't  you,  dear  ?     I  couldn't  let  you  go  away." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  Clara,  frowning,  but  showing  no  inclination 
to  escape,  although  she  was  sure  he  would  not  try  to  stop  her 
again. 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  keep  you  near  me.  I  can't  explain  it  to 
you.  I  can't  explain  it  to  myself!  What  have  you  done  to  me  ? 
Two  days  ago  I  didn't  know  of  your  existence,  and  now — 
now " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  stooped  forward  with  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  All  that  was  best 
in  him  was  struggling  to  master  the  brutal,  elemental  passion 
that  was  drawing  the  man  slowly,  but  inevitably,  into  its 
power. 

Clara  understood  him  at  that  minute  as  clearly  as  it  is  given 
to  any  woman  to  understand,  and  she  was  silent.  Her  mind  was 
in  a  confusion  of  doubt  and  fear.  His  love,  his  success,  and  the 
promise  of  his  success,  were  within  her  grasp,  but  dared  she  take 
them? 

The  life  she  had  lived  in  the  past ;  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  continual  cares  ;  the  overwhelming  desire  of  her  pleasure-loving 
nature  for  comfort  and  security ;  her  innate  response  to  his 
violent  emotion, — all  these  things  were  heavy  in  the  scale,  but 
against  them  she  weighed  the  memory  of  another  man. 

What  is  memory  ?  Light  as  thistledown  !  Then  why  did  the 
blood  rush  to  her  cowardly  heart  and  make  it  beat  with  a  stormy 
conflict  of  anger,  and  baffled  love,  and  endless  longing,  and 
yearning  for  revenge  ? 

When  Chirrup  at  last  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her  with 
a  mute  appeal,  or  apology  for  his  weakness,  her  fair,  treacherous 
face  smiled  at  him  in  gentle  forgiveness.  But  before  they  could 
exchange  another  word  the  sound  of  a  bell,  clanging  discordantly, 
recalled  them  to  the  commonplace. 

It  was  dinner  time,  and  Chirps  had  a  long  evening  at  the 
theatre  before  him. 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  with  a  final  scratch  of  her  pen,  finished  the 
last  note.  Consuelo  Susan's  voice  was  heard  in  shrill  dispute 
with  one  of  the  boarders.  Clara  May,  with  the  amazing  self- 
possession  of  women,  began  to  talk  to  Chirps  about  the  latest 
theatrical  production  in  New  York  as  if  they  had  been  discussing 
the  subject  the  whole  afternoon. 
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They  went  downstairs  to  the  dining-room  together.  Clara 
made  much  of  Susan,  as  at  breakfast.  The  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  the  very  novel  she  had  been  reading  in  the 
afternoon,  before  her  talk  with  Chirps. 

Several  of  the  ladies,  after  declaring  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  discuss  the  book,  went  into  its  details  very  thoroughly, 
but  Clara  lowered  her  eyes  and  did  not  speak.  She  knew  that 
he  was  watching  her,  and  gently  reproved  Susan  when  the  little 
girl,  puzzled  by  the  talk,  began  to  ask  pertinent  questions. 

Chirps  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance at  the  theatre  to  get  back  to  the  boarding-house.  He 
dreaded — hoped — believed — that  Clara  May  would  steal  down  to 
meet  him  on  the  stairs,  as  she  had  done  the  previous  night. 

The  thought  of  her  tears  hurc  hirn  almost  as  much  as  the 
recollection  of  his  own  roughness.  He  ought  to  have  been 
more  sympathetic  and  gentle.  She  had  kissed  his  hand  !  He 
could  feel  again  the  close  pressure  of  her  lips. 

Opening  the  door  of  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's  house  very  softly  with 
his  latch-key,  Edgar  Chirrup  stood  still  in  the  hall,  listening. 
All  he  could  hear  was  the  distant  murmur  of  voices,  probably 
in  the  servants'  rooms.  He  always  went  in  at  a  quiet  time,  after 
the  majority  of  the  permanents  had  retired,  but  before  any  of  the 
people  who  were  out  at  night  had  returned. 

Slowly  mounting  the  stairs,  with  ears  strained  for  the  rustle  of 
a  skirt  or  the  tap  of  a  foot.  Chirps  reached  the  door  of  his  room. 

There  was  no  glimmer  of  a  lamp  to  greet  him.  There  was  no 
whisper  over  the  banisters.  He  looked  up  and  waited  for  several 
minutes,  but  all  was  darkness  and  silence. 

Clara  May,  in  her  little  hall  room,  was  fast  asleep  and  snoring, 
with  the  objectionable  novel  tucked  under  her  pillow,  ready  to 
be  finished  in  the  morning  before  she  went  down  to  breakfast. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

Concerning  Clara.  Chirrup's  wooing  of  the  tawny-haired  girl. 
How  they  met  on  the  stairs,  and  what  happened.  His  proposal  and 
her  reply. 

EDGAR  CHIRRUP  had  many  professional  friends  in  New 
York.     Miss  Clara  May  wanted  to  know  them  all,  for  her 
curiosity  was  only  equalled  by  her  jealousy. 

She  was  anxious  to  get  an  engagement,  for  the  sake  of  the 
money,  but  not  at  all  enthusiastic  over  the  stage.  She  honestly 
admired  the  English  actor's  work  ;  her  criticisms  of  men  were 
usually  shrewd  and  true,  but  she  was  a  bad  judge  of  women's 
acting,  being  unable  to  dissociate  their  clothes  and  anything 
she  had  heard  of  their  private  lives  from  their  performances. 

She  did  not  hke  women  as  a  rule,  but  could  be  very  kind  and 
affectionate  to  them  on  occasion,  especially  if  they  were  young 
and  different  in  appearance  and  manner  from  herself.  She 
professed  to  admire  dark,  small  girls,  because  she  was  big  and 
fair.  Her  "taste  in  men,"  to  quote  her  own  words,  "ran  to 
over  six  foot  and  lots  of  muscle."  She  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  to  add  a  couple  of  inches  to  Chirps's  height. 

They  were  out  together  every  day.  The  food  at  Mrs.  Blenkin- 
sop's  boarding-house  was  not  rich  or  varied  enough  to  satisfy 
Miss  May.  She  was  fond  of  restaurants  and  hotels.  Always 
handsome  and  carefully  dressed  to  show  her  good  points,  her 
dazzlingly  white  skin  and  tawny-coloured  hair  attracted  attention 
in  the  street  or  the  cars.  Seated  at  a  table  in  a  public  dining- 
room,  she  was  an  object  of  mark  for  everybody  round,  especially 
as  she  talked  in  a  loud,  gay  voice,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
exchange  glances. 

She  was  one  of  those  women  whose  love  of  dress  amounts  to  a 
passion  ;  she  could  cut  out  and  make  any  garment  she  chose,  and, 
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when  the  mood  seized  her  with  materials  at  hand,  sew  most 
beautifully,  although  she  had  never  been  taught. 

Chirps  could  hardly  believe,  when  memory  plagued  him  in 
after-days,  how  little  they  knew  of  each  other  after  several 
weeks  of  daily  companionship.  They  were  very  rarely  alone ; 
perhaps  that  was  the  reason,  for  Clara  evaded  his  constant 
efforts  to  get  her  away  from  the  idle,  foolish  people  in  the 
boarding-house  or  the  crowds  of  the  restaurants  and  streets. 

Sometimes  she  seemed  to  be  almost  afraid  of  him,  in  their 
difficult,  stolen  minutes  when  he  had  her  to  himself;  at  others 
she  was  effusively  responsive  ;  at  others  she  was  angry  or  childishly 
petulant. 

Her  varying  moods  did  not  bewitch,  but  made  him  irritable 
and  wretched.  They  added  to  the  puzzle  he  could  not  solve — 
had  no  conscious  desire  at  that  time  to  solve — of  why  this  woman, 
of  all  women  in  the  world,  should  have  the  power  to  make  him 
so  unhappy. 

All  their  talk,  before  the  world,  was  light  and  trivial.  Chirps 
felt  no  inclination  to  confide  in  her,  and,  beyond  an  occasional 
reference  to  her  aunt,  she  was  equally  reticent  about  the  people 
and  affairs  of  her  past  life. 

They  discussed  plays  and  players,  or  topics  of  the  hour.  It 
was  all  commonplace  and  unprofitable.  Chirps  had  been  weary 
of  his  life  in  New  York  before  he  met  her.  For  a  while  he 
saw  the  city  through  her  eyes,  as  an  enchanted,  enchanting 
place,  all  joy  and  hilarity.  A  lover  of  Clara  May  had  no  time 
for  thought,  she  was  far  too  exacting  and  too  absorbing. 

It  had  never  dawned  on  him  before  how  many  ways  there 
were  of  spending  money  on  a  girl.  She  had  found  out  his 
salary,  and  calculated,  to  a  dollar,  the  amount  he  could  afford 
to  spend  on  her  pleasure.  It  was  annoying  to  discover  that 
quite  a  big  sum  had  to  be  sent  to  England  every  week  for 
the  support  of  his  sister;  but  Clara  had  the  good  taste,  or  the 
prudence,  only  to  praise  him  for  his  brotherly  affection. 

Chirps's  engagement  in  New  York  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  tour  through  the  Middle  States. 

Clara  had  evidently  received  some  money  from  her  aunt, 
for  though  he  still  paid  her  weekly  bill  to  Mrs.  Blenkinsop, 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  and  hat,  tipped  the  coloured 
waiters,  and  bought  several  useless,  expensive  ornaments  for  her 
little  room. 
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Five  o'clock  tea  was  unknown  in  New  York  at  that  time,  but 
Miss  Clara  May  introduced  the  fashion,  in  compliment  to  her 
English  lover. 

Every  day  she  invited  one  or  another  of  the  ladies,  Consuelo 
Susan,  and  Chirps.  Her  tiny  apartment  was  gay  with  flowers — he 
took  care  of  that — and  she  made  the  kettle  boil  over  a  spirit- 
lamp  and  poured  the  tea  into  Japanese  cups. 

They  were  delightful  little  parties,  for  Clara  was  in  her  happiest 
mood,  gay,  hospitable,  and  pleased  with  simple  things.  The 
ladies  were  talkative  and  good-natured,  Consuelo  Susan  revelled 
in  candies  and  rich  cakes,  and  Chirps  was  charmed  with  the 
kindness  of  his  well-beloved. 

His  infatuation  was  tempered  in  these  quiet,  easy  hours  with 
tenderness  and  good-comradeship. 

There  are  minutes  in  the  most  unhappy  and  blind  love- 
stories  that  are  touched  with  freshness  and  beauty.  Chirps 
did  not  realize  until  long  afterwards  that  such  minutes  had  been 
his,  not  in  the  hope  or  fulfilment  of  his  reckless  passion,  but  at 
the  time  when  Clara  was  least  alluring  and  they  were  in  harmony 
with  each  other. 

She  had  never  waited  for  him  on  the  stairs  after  the  memorable 
night  of  her  arrival  in  the  house.  They  had  avoided,  by  unspoken 
mutual  consent,  the  subject  of  his  tour,  knowing  that  it  was 
fraught  with  great  possibilities  ;  but  a  couple  of  days  before  his  last 
night  he  suddenly  broke  the  silence. 

He  had  jast  left  the  dining-room,  and  Clara,  following  quickly, 
opened  the  hall  door  to  let  him  out. 

"  Next  week — I  shall  be  gone  !  "  he  said,  clasping  his  hand  over 
hers  on  the  door  handle. 

"  You  lucky  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl. 

^*  Lucky  ?     To  go  away,  leaving  you  behind  !  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  be  here  long,"  said  Clara.  **  I  shall  go  home  to 
my  auntie.  She  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  always  have  one  loyal 
friend  in  the  world." 

"  Only  one  ?  "  asked  Chirps,  gripping  the  hand  he  had  pulled 
from  the  door. 

"Well — two!"  said  Clara.  "Must  you  go  now?  We  never 
have  any  time  for  a  talk." 

Chirps,  forgetting  that  they  had  spent  the  whole  day  together, 
heartily  agreed. 

"  There  is  to-morrow,"  said  Clara,  with  a  sigh. 
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"To-morrow?  A  year,  a  century,  an  age  !  I  want  to  see  you 
again  to-night,"  he  answered. 

"  I  can't  go  to  the  theatre,"  she  said;  **and  if  I  did,  you're 
busy  all  the  time." 

"  Wait  for  me,  on  the  stairs,  when  I  come  home." 

Clara  laughed,  and  pushed  back  her  hair  from  her  forehead. 

*'  Perhaps  I  will,  Chirpy." 

"  Promise,  darling  !  " 

She  laughed  again,  but  would  not  promise. 

"  I  will  only  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  pleaded.  "  Why 
do  you  refuse  ?     It  isn't  much  to  ask,  dearest." 

"  It  seems  a  foolish  thing  to  ask.  Surely  you  can  wait  until 
to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"To  please  me — it's  such  a  trifle — promise,  Clara  !  " 

"  No  ;  you  must  wait.     I  won't  promise." 

With  these  words  she  pulled  her  hand  away,  opened  the  door, 
and  bade  him  good-bye. 

Chirps  was  angry  and  hurt.  It  occurred  to  him  that  night,  for 
the  first  time,  that  Clara  never  made  any  effort  to  please  him. 
That  she  was  simply  selfish  did  not  enter  his  mind,  but  he 
told  himself  that  she  was  capricious,  thoughtless,  even  a  little 
inconsiderate. 

He  hurried  home,  after  the  performance,  to  find  the  boarding- 
house  dark  and  silent. 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  who  had  been  to  a  music-hall,  was  entertain- 
ing several  friends  in  her  private  sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor. 
He  heard  their  voices  and  laughter  in  passing  the  door,  but  there 
was  not  a  sound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 

He  went  to  his  own  room  and  opened  the  window.  The  whole 
place  struck  him  as  hot  and  close.  Then  he  went  out  on  the 
landing  again,  closed  his  door,  and  listened. 

"Clara  !  Clara  !  "  he  whispered. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  light  step,  but  no  gleam  of  a  lamp. 
A  figure,  like  a  shadow  in  the  dim  light,  leaned  over  the  banisters. 

"Chirpy,  is  it  you?  I  have  stopped  up.  Isn't  it  good  of  me  ? 
Good-night." 

"Clara!" 

Before  he  could  spring  up  the  stairs  she  stopped  him. 

"  No — somebody  will  hear  you.  Don't  be  a  fool.  Chirps  ! 
Stop  !     Go  down  !     I'll  come — for  a  minute " 

She  paused   at  the   top  of  the   stairs   and  stood  still,  looking 
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down,  although  they  could  not  see  each^other  clearly.  Then,  as 
if  with  a  sudden,  uncontrollable  impulse,  they  both  sprang  for- 
ward, met,  and  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Thought  and  memory  seemed  to  end. 
The  future  and  the  past  were  forgotten  in  that  wild  embrace. 

He  knew  that  Clara  had  returned  his  kisses — he  knew  that  her 
hands  had  been  clasped  round  his  neck — but  he  hardly  knew 
how  she  had  wrenched  herself  away.  It  was  all  over  so  quickly. 
He  heard  her  hurrying  feet,  the  sound  of  her  door,  and  he  was 
alone. 

On  the  following  day,  at  their  first  meeting,  Edgar  Chirrup 
asked  the  girl  with  tawny-coloured  hair  to  be  his  wife. 

She  had  not  appeared  at  breakfast.  He  found  her  in  the  usual 
corner  of  the  drawing-room.  She  had  no  book  or  newspaper,  but 
was  sitting  with  her  face  between  her  hands,  staring  into  vacancy. 
Her  brow  was  furrowed  with  harassing  thought,  and  her  lips 
looked  pinched  and  set. 

She  took  no  notice  of  Chirps  as  he  approached,  and  started 
when  he  spoke  to  her. 

He  sat  down  beside  her  chair,  and,  taking  one  of  her  hands, 
felt  that  it  was  cold  and  reluctant,  withdrawn  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. At  first  he  could  get  no  answers  to  his  anxious  questions, 
except  a  muttered  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  She  was  not  ill ;  she  did  not 
want  any  breakfast ;  she  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  All  this 
without  looking  at  him.  When  she  raised  her  eyes  at  last,  he 
could  see  the  memory  of  that  wild  embrace  smouldering  like  an 
angry  fire  in  their  depths. 

Then  he  spoke  of  his  love — hotly,  distractedly — moved  to  pity 
and  remorse  to  think  that  he  had  made  her  look  so  unhappy. 

No  one  else  came  into  the  room.  He  talked  to  her  for  a  long 
time,  pouring  out  his  heart  in  words  of  utter  confidence,  telling 
her,  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of  telling  her  before,  all  his  hopes 
and  thoughts,  appealing  to  her  sympathy,  believing  in  her  love. 

She  sat  immovable,  in  the  same  attitude,  but  now  and  again 
she  turned  her  face  towards  him  with  a  questioning,  puzzled 
expression  he  could  not  fathom.  Once  she  asked  him,  bluntly, 
about  his  money,  but  hardly  seemed  to  listen  to  the  reply.  He 
told  her  everything. 

"I  must  think  it  out,"  she  said,  when  he  begged  her  for  an 
answer.  "  I  want  you  to  leave  me  alone,  quite  alone,  until  I  have 
made  up  my  mind." 
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"  If  you  can  love  me,  Clara "  he  began  again. 

"Hush!  I  know  all  that,"  she  interrupted  dully.  "  You  must 
go  away.  I  am  very  tired.  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow.  Leave  me 
alone.  Chirps." 

He  kissed  l^er  hand,  and  then  rose  from  his  chair. 
"Stop!  I  will  go  myself !"  Clara  exclaimed.     " Tell  them  not 
to  come  to  my  room.     I  must  think  it  out." 
"To-morrow,  then — at  this  hour?  "  he  urged. 
"Yes." 

When  she  reached  her  own  room,  Clara  shut  and  locked  the 
door.  She  sat  down  in  her  chair  by  the  window,  resting  both 
elbows  on  the  sill,  her  face  between  her  hands. 

Slowly,  merging  into  one  another,  mental  pictures  of  her  life 
floated  before  her  eyes. 

They  were  all  shadowed  by  poverty — not  actual  need,  but  the 
impossibility  of  gratifying  her  desires.  From  earliest  childhood 
in  that  half-forgotten,  shabby  English  home  with  her  aunt,  she 
had  hungered  for  ease  and  security.  Only  once,  in  all  her  recol- 
lections, had  she  known  what  it  was  to  be  indifferent  to  petty 
troubles  and  to  care  for  something  more  than  her  own  comfort ; 
but  that  was  a  lost  dream,  and  she  strove  to  banish  it  from  her 
mind. 

The  noonday  sun  shone  into  the  room.  She  heard  the 
luncheon  bell,  but  did  not  move.  The  hours  dragged  on,  but 
her  problem  was  still  unsolved. 

Gradually,  for  very  weariness,  she  was  able  to  dismiss  the  past 
in  visions  of  the  future. 

She  pictured  herself  as  Edgar  Chirrup's  wife.  His  sudden 
infatuation  had  gratified  her  vanity,  while  his  offer  of  marriage 
had  made  her  proud  and  triumphant. 

She  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  men,  and  fully  appreciated  his  work 
as  an  actor.  She  foresaw  his  development  in  the  future,  and 
knew  that  he  was  a  "safe"  man — temperate,  ambitious,  gifted, 
bound  to  succeed. 

He  was  a  little  younger  than  Clara,  but  the  difference  between 
their  ages  was  not  great  enough  to  matter — if  he  ever  found  it 
out — and  any  other  disparity  did  not  occur  to  her  mind. 

His  salary  with  John   Lidgate  was  good,   but  not  excessive 
She  magnanimously  determined  to  make  it  do,  until  he  could 
command  a  higher  sum. 

The  mere   thought  of  leaving  the   wretched  boarding-house, 
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where  they  knew  of  her  poverty,  filled  her  with  delight.  Her 
fingers  itched  to  crumple  the  dollar  bills  that  Chirps  would  give 
her. 

If  she  refused  to  marry  him — what  then  ?  He  would  go  away. 
Even  if  a  parting  gift  freed  her  from  immediate  anxiety,  he  would 
go  away. 

She  would  have  lost  her  chance.  A  few  weeks,  or  months,  and 
all  the  old  misery  would  return.  Such  a  prospect  was  intolerable. 
She  could  not  face  it. 

Stiffly,  wearily,  at  the  end  of  that  long  day  of  harassing  inde- 
cision, Clara  crept  downstairs.  She  had  not  touched  food  since 
the  previous  night,  and  ached  with  hunger. 

She  knew  that  Chirps  would  have  gone  to  the  theatre.  The 
dining-room  was  empty.  A  girl  was  sweeping  the  crumbs  from 
under  the  tables,  covering  the  food  that  still  remained  with  light 
dust.  One  of  the  coloured  waiters,  chewing  a  match,  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece  chatting  with  the  other,  who  was  eating 
the  remains  of  a  fruit  salad  with  a  steel  knife. 

"  Dinner's  over  !  "  snapped  the  girl  with  the  broom,  when  Clara 
May  appeared  at  the  door.  ■ 

Miss  May  ignored  her  and  appealed  to  the  waiter  against  the 
mantelpiece. 

"  Get  me  something  to  eat,  Abe,  there's  a  good  fellow !  I'm 
as  empty  as  an  air-balloon." 

"  The  cook's  gotten  orders  from  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  not  to  do  it 
for  anybody,  ma'am,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"Just  you  coax  him,  Abe.  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  needn't  be 
told,"  said  Clara,  and  she  slipped  a  quarter  into  the  negro's 
hand. 

Then  she  sat  down  at  one  of  the  small  tables.  When  the  waiter 
returned  with  a  big  plate  of  chicken  pot-pie  and  sweet  potatoes, 
she  ate  ravenously,  regardless  of  the  vigorous  sweeping  of  the  girl 
with  the  broom.  The  cold  food  piled  to  the  edges  of  the  plate, 
where  the  waiter  had  left  the  mark  of  his  thumb,  would  have  dis- 
gusted her  at  any  other  time,  but  her  physical  and  mental 
exhaustion  made  it  seem  delicious. 

Considering  herself  unseen,  for  Clara  was  quite  indifferent  to 
the  opinion  or  respect  of  servants,  she  devoured  her  meal  with 
greedy  haste,  splashing  the  cloth  with  the  gravy  and  picking  the 
chicken-bones  in  her  fingers. 

Chirps    did    not   meet   Clara   on   the   stairs    that   night,   for 
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she  had  gone  to    her    room    and  was  fast  asleep  before  he  re- 
turned home. 

On  the  following  day,  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  found  her 
waiting  for  him  in  the  corner  of  the  drawing-room.  There  was 
no  unhappiness  or  brooding  doubt  in  her  face,  as  there  had 
been  when  they  parted,  for  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
challenge  Fate. 

Without  love,  without  any  compunction,  she  accepted  Chirrup, 
with  all  that  he  had  to  give  and  promise. 

In  less  than  a  week  they  were  married,  and  left  New  York 
together. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

A  chat  on  acting  at  the  Portland  Hotel,  followed  by  a  retrospect. 
Mrs.  Edgar  Chirrup  after  six  months.  Some  peculiar  traits  in  her 
character.  Homeward  bound.  Chirps  meditates  on  his  marriage  and 
other  matters. 

"  IV   /r  Y  dear  Chirps,   you   are   wrong — hopelessly,  absolutely 

XV JL  wrong  ! "  said  Dicky  Tempest,  in  a  tone  of  finaUty. 

"  That's  so  !  Right  !  Sure  !  "  emphatically  agreed  Chilling- 
worth,  with  American  brevity. 

"  To  carry  your  idea  to'  a  logical  conclusion,  Chirps,  an  actor 
would  have  to  commit  every  sin,  possess  every  virtue,  and 
personally  experience  every  emotion  known  to  humanity.  It 
can't  be  done,  my  boy,"  concluded  old  Dobbs. 

"  I  wasn't  talking  about  experiences  or  vices  or  virtues," 
mildly  expostulated  Chirps.  "  I  was  speaking  of  intuition — 
feeling — emotion." 

"  Nature,  in  short,"  said  Tempest.      "  But  acting  isn't  Nature." 

"  Good  Lord  !  how  sick  I  am  of  this  talk  about  Nature  on 
the  stage,"  said  old  Dobbs.  "  It  crops  up  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  young  men  think  it's  a  new  idea.  Then  we  have  the  '  new  ' 
drama,  and  '  new  '  productions,  and  *  new '  schools.  They're  all 
as  old  as  Adam." 

"  Your  argument  is  older  than  Adam,"  said  Tempest.  "  There's 
nothing  new  under  the  sun — we  all  agree  to  that;  but  limehght  is 
a  different  matter.  To  say  that  Irving,  for  instance,  didn't 
revolutionize  the  English  stage  is  sheer  nonsense.  You  might  as 
well  assert  that  a  farce  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise  is  exactly  the 
same  as  a  Greek  tragedy,  or  modern  German  productions  are 
copied  from  Japanese  patriotic  dramas." 

"We  were  talking  about  acting,  not  stage  management,"  said 
old  Dobbs. 

170 
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"  Don't  they  act  in  Germany  and  France  ?  Don't  you  consider 
that  Irving  acts  ?  "  cried  Tempest. 

"  Ah  !  you  should  have  seen  Fechter  ! "  exclaimed  Dobbs. 
"  That's  the  devil  of  it  with  you  old  boys  ! "  said  Tempest 
angrily.     "  It's  always  the  same.     You  should  have  seen  Fechter, 
or  Macready,  or  Charles  Kean,  or  Garrick,  or  Master  Betty  !     It 
v/ill  be  just  the  same  fifty  years  hence,  with  a  change  of  names." 

"  All  right,  Dicky  dear,  all  right ! "  said  Chirps,  patting  the 
handsome,  impatient  boy  soothingly  on  the  shoulder.  "  Then  it 
will  be  your  turn.  Think  of  the  glory  of  knowing  that  all  the 
old  '  pros '  will  be  singing  in  chorus — '  You  should  have  seen 
Tempest ! ' " 

"  That's  so  !  Vurry  good  !  "  murmured  Chillingworth. 
The  little  party  of  actors  were  sitting  in  one  of  the  big 
lounges,  or  reception-rooms,  of  the  Portland  Hotel  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  American, 
members  of  John  Lidgate's  company.  It  was  six  months  since 
they  had  left  New  York,  with  two  more  to  run  before  the  end  of 
the  tour. 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,"  said  Edgar  Chirrup,  returning  to  his 
point.  "Every  actor  must  have  experienced  the  emotion  he  has 
to  portray,  if  it  is  only  for  a  minute,  or  his  performance  will  be 
unreal,  flat,  dull  !  " 

"  Not  at  all !  His  business  is  to  simulate  emotion,  not  to  feel 
it.  No  man  can  suffer  every  night  because  he  portrays  suffering, 
or  laugh  at  jokes  he  has  heard  a  hundred  times,  when  he  is 
playing  in  a  farce." 

*'  True  !  But  still  I  maintain  that  he  must  not  lose  the  sense 
of  suffering,"  said  Chirps.  "And  his  appreciation  of  the  same 
joke  must  echo  his  laugh  when  he  first  heard  it." 
"  That's  too  subtle  for  me,"  said  old  Dobbs. 
"  Chirps  is  only  pleading  for  freshness,"  said  Harman,  who 
was  Lidgate's  understudy.  "  It's  the  secret  of  all  the  best  work. 
Look  at  the  Chief !  I  believe  he  feels  every  old  part  he  plays  as 
if  he  had  never  done  it  before." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  said  Tempest.  "  If  it  were  all  real  to  the  Chief, 
as  you  imagine,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  mumble  and  mutter 
directions  to  other  people  all  through  his  big  scenes.  You  know 
his  pleasant  little  way—'  Get  on  !  Get  on  !  Get  on  ! '  the  whole 
time ;  but  if  you  do  get  on,  he  keeps  repeating,  *  Too  quick  1 
Too  quick  !  Too  quick  !  '  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock." 
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The  other  men  burst  out  laughing  at  Tempest's  imitation  of 
John  Lidgate's  peculiar  voice  and  manner. 

"That  little  habit  doesn't  affect  what  Harman  says,  Dicky.  It 
is  outside,  as  it  were,  and  the  Chief  plays  from  inside,"  observed 
Chirps. 

"What  part  of  your  own  inside  do  you  play  from,  Chirpy?" 
asked  Tempest. 

"  From  the  heart,  dearest  boy  !  Needest  thou  ask  ?  "  answered 
Chirps. 

"Good!  I'm  playin'  in  a  heart-drama  myself,  and  we  carry 
over  twenty  tons  of  stuff  and  a  stud  o'  thoroughbreds  ! "  said 
Chillingworth,  the  American,  who  never  saw  a  joke  or  missed  an 
opportunity  to  advertise. 

Then  the  conversation  drifted,  as  it  generally  does  when  actors 
foregather,  to  personal  anecdotes.  Chirps  listened  and  laughed, 
but  talked  little.  The  earnestness  and  warmth  of  Dicky  Tempest 
seemed  to  him  almost  as  ridiculous  as  old  Dobbs's  conservatism 
and  conceit. 

He  was  fond  of  Dicky  and  ashamed  of  his  own  contempt. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  he  would  have  endorsed,  heart  and  soul, 
the  boy's  enthusiastic  praises  of  their  profession  ;  but  the  glamour 
had  gone  with  the  freshness  of  his  youth. 

Chirps  remained  in  the  same  place  when  his  friends  had 
strolled  away,  smoking  one  cigarette  after  another — he  had  be- 
come an  inveterate  smoker — and  thinking  of  the  events  of  the 
past  few  months.  How  strange  it  was  that  a  trifling  incident, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  of  the  tour,  should 
return  to  his  mind  again  and  again,  with  more  insistence  than 
the  most  tender  or  passionate  recollection  of  the  time  that 
preceded  and  followed  his  marriage  with  Clara  May. 

It  was  in  Baltimore.  He  remembered  the  room  in  the  hotel, 
where  he  was  writing  letters  to  England,  at  a  desk  between  the 
windows.  Clara  was  sitting  behind  him,  rustling  a  newspaper. 
He  remembered  her  distracting  habit  of  commenting  on  disagree- 
able topics  as  she  read.  She  had  given  a  little  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  called  him,  for  the  twentieth  time  in  five  minutes  : 

"  I  say.  Chirpy  !  Listen  to  this,  Chirpy  !  Here's  a  column  of 
English  theatrical  news.  That  friend  of  yours — what's-his-name  ? 
— Cyril  Hammersley,  has  got  married.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
swell  affair.  He's  married  to  Adelaide  Burke.  Done  pretty  well 
for  himself,   hasn't  he  ?     She  must  be  a  very  rich  woman,  but 
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getting  on.  He's  quite  a  young  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  I've  heard  my 
Auntie  'Rora  talk  about  Miss  Burke.  I  suppose  she's  awfully 
handsome.     Do  you  know  her  ?     Have  you  ever  met  her  ?  " 

It  was  only  by  an  effort  that  Chirps  could  recall  his  bride's 
questions,  for  at  the  time  he  was  too  surprised  and  bewildered  to 
pay  any  attention. 

Hammersley  was  married,  but  not  to  Ruth  Dering  !  Not  to 
Ruth  ?  It  was  inexplicable.  They  loved  each  other.  They  had 
been  pledged  to  each  other.  Cyril  had  told  him  their  secret. 
He  remembered  the  very  words  his  friend  had  used,  and  his 
replies. 

He  took  the  paper  out  of  Clara's  hand,  and  read  the  printed 
words.  Adelaide  Burke  was  a  very  well-known  actress,  lovely 
and  well-beloved,  whose  first  husband  had  died  some  two  or 
three  years  back.  Chirps  had  met  her  several  times.  She  was 
a  dark-eyed  woman  of  southern  temperament,  impulsive  and 
petulant,  adorable  and  uncertain,  but  a  clever  business  woman. 
He  knew  that  Hammersley  had  always  admired  her,  as  one  of  a 
crowd  of  courtiers,  and  he  had  heard  since  leaving  England  that 
they  were  playing  at  the  same  theatre. 

"  You're  struck  all  of  a  heap  !  "  Clara  had  said,  as  he  stared  at 
the  paper  in  his  hand.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  Do  you  object  to 
your  friend  marrying  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  he  had  answered  ;  '*  but  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  marry— somebody  else." 

"  I  expect  he  gave  *  somebody  else  '  the  chuck  when  Adelaide 
and  her  money  came  along,"  said  Clara. 

As  Chirps  sat  and  smoked,  in  the  lounge  of  the  big  Portland 
Hotel,  this  was  the  scene  that  haunted  him.  He  believed, 
against  his  will,  that  Cyril  Hammersley  had  broken  the  engage- 
ment with  Ruth.  It  was  all  that  he  could  believe.  Dear  Ruth  ! 
He  thought  of  her,  oddly  enough,  as  a  child — as  if  her  unhappi- 
ness  had  turned  her  back  into  a  child.  All  his  old  life  seemed 
so  far  away,  but  Ruth — little  Ruth — was  always  near  him. 

Suddenly  his  retrospect  was  over.  He  saw  Clara  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lounge,  coming  towards  him.  He  pulled 
himself  up  in  his  chair  and  watc  hed  her. 

The  fashionable  dress  of  the  hour  was  exaggerated  and  un- 
becoming to  many  women,  with  its  big  puffy  sleeves  and  trailing 
skirts,  but  Clara  looked  supremely  handsome. 

She  wore  yellow,  only  a  few  shades  lighter  than  her  tawny  hair, 
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with  a  heavy  gold  necklace,  bracelets,  and  many  rings.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  poverty-stricken,  unhappy  girl  whom  Chirps 
had  befriended  in  New  York  about  her.  appearance  and  manner. 
She  moved  languidly  across  the  wide  room,  as  if  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  big  hotels  and  beautiful  clothes  all  her  life,  slightly 
bored  with  everything  and  everybody,  but  very  conscious  of  the 
glances  of  admiration  of  the  men,  whom  she  observed  with 
apparent  indifference  under  her  drooping,  white  eyelids. 

She  sat  down  beside  her  husband,  carefully  arranged  her  dress 
to  show  one  of  her  dainty  sHppers  and  an  inch  or  so  of  brown  silk 
stocking,  and  then  turned  her  face  towards  him. 

*'  Have  you  been  sitting  here  ever  since  lunch,  Chirps  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  been  alone  ?  " 

"Not  all  the  time.  I  had  a  talk  with  Dicky  Tempest  and 
some  of  the  other  boys." 

"  Any  of  the  women  ?  " 

"  No." 

She  had  asked  her  questions  sharply,  and  he  had  answered  in 
a  tone  of  repressed  annoyance ;  but  now  he  smiled,  and  lightly 
pressed  her  left  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  put  me  in  the  witness-box  to  be 
examined  quite  so  often,  Clara." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  if  you  don't,  want  me  to  take  any  interest  in 

your  affairs "  she  replied,  ending  the  sentence  with  a  shrug  of 

the  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  girl  !  It  is  possible  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
my  affairs  without  asking  me  a  string  of  questions  whenever  we 
happen  to  be  parted  for  half  an  hour,"  protested  Chirps. 

"Don't  flatter  yourself  I'm  jealous,"  she  retorted  quickly;  "I 
don't  care  a  hang  what  you  do  or  say." 

"  It's  the  second  time  to-day  you  have  given  me  that  assurance, 
Clara.     I  wonder  whether  you  mean  it  ?  " 

He  jerked  round  in  his  chair  and  studied  her  thoughtfully,  as 
if  they  had  never  met  before. 

His  expression  was  not  angry,  or  even  hurt  •  it  was  simply 
curious.  He  was  trying  to  realize  the  change  in  her,  little 
suspecting  the  vital  change  in  himself. 

He  had  fallen  in  love.  He  had  fallen  out  of  love.  That  was 
all! 

Her  beauty  still  charmed  him.     He  had  no  physical  dislike,  at 
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this  time,  to  the  eager  woman  who  had  become  his  wife.  It  was 
purely  a  mental  process  that  had  not  affected,  as  yet,  his  belief 
in  their  ultimate  happiness.  He  thought  that  Clara  loved  him, 
and  was  deeply  grateful  for  her  love. 

She  endured  his  long  gaze  with  patience,  for  she  had  great 
confidence  in  the  appeal  of  her  fair  face  to  his  admiration.  Clara 
flattered  herself  on  knowledge  of  men,  always  regarding  them  as 
absolutely  different  from  her  own  sex. 

It  was  necessary,  she  admitted,  to  be  kind  and  reasonable  with 
women  if  one  desired  to  hold  their  affection,  but  men  were 
oblivious  to  such  qualities.  That  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  to 
lose  a  man's  love  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  loss  of  her  good 
looks  never  entered  her  head. 

"  Well,  you'll  know  me  next  time  we  meet ! "  said  Clara  at  last, 
in  a  more  good-tempered  voice. 

He  laughed,  relighted  his  forgotten  cigarette,  and  lazily  turned 
his  eyes  on  the  other  people  in  the  lounge. 

"  Chirpy  !  When  are  we  going  to  England  ? "  said  his  wife 
suddenly.  "  Your  engagement  with  Lidgate  will  be  over  in  two 
months.     Let  us  start  at  once  for  the  old  country." 

"  I  can  make  more  money  over  here,  darling." 

"  I  know — that's  the  beastly  part !  "  she  exclaimed.  *'  But  I  do 
want  to  go  to  England.     You  don't  know  how  much  !  " 

''  Why,  Clara  ?  I  shouldn't  think  your  recollections  of  England 
were  particularly  pleasant.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  little  trip 
to  Chicago,  directly  I'm  free,  to  see  your  beloved  auntie  ?  " 

"  No  !  I  loathe  Chicago.  Chirpy,  promise  me  you  won't  drag 
me  to  Chicago,  or  the  West.  Filthy  holes  !  You  needn't 
promise:     I  simply  shouldn't  go." 

"  All  right,  dear.  It  was  only  a  suggestion,"  he  said,  surprised 
at  her  vehemence. 

She  laughed  affectedly,  as  if  to  hide  her  sudden  earnestness, 
and  leaned  her  shoulder  against  him. 

"  Can  you  earn  so  very  much  more  here  than  at  home,  Chirpy 
darling  ?  " 

"  I'm  very  well  known  in  New  York,  you  see,  while  I  haven't 
done  much  at  home,  Clara.  No  doubt  I  could  go  on  with  Lid- 
gate,  but  I've  been  in  his  company  long  enough.  The  dear  old 
Chief  gives  the  best  chances  to  new  men,  and  I'm  no  longer  a 
new  man." 

"Then  you  want  to  get  an  engagement  in  New  York  ?" 
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'*  I  suppose  so.     Yes." 

"  I  loathe  New  York  ! " 

"  There  are  so  many  things  you  loathe,  Clara." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  I  really  did  hate  that  boarding-house  and  the 
Blenkinsop  woman  and  her  spoilt  kid." 

"  I  always  thought  that  you  were  rather  fond  of  Consuelo 
Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Chirps,  remembering  how  she  used  to 
kiss  and  caress  the  little  girl.  ''After  all,  we  have  to  thank 
Mrs.  Blenkinsop  for  bringing  us  together,"  he  added,  with  an 
attempt  to  recall  the  thrill  of  their  first  meeting. 

Clara  had  not  heard  his  last  words,  for  she  was  busily  engaged 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  a  tall,  stout,  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  just  made  his  appearance  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
lounge. 

"Who  is  the  gay  old  gorilla  with  the  buttonhole?"  asked 
Chirps. 

"  What  a  vulgar,  nasty  way  you  have  of  describing  people  !  " 
exclaimed  his  wife  in  a  low  voice,  beckoning  to  the  newcomer. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Clara.  I  didn't  know  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours." 

"  I  met  him  after  lunch.  Mrs.  Fawcett  introduced  us.  Ah, 
Colonel !  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me  already.  My  husband 
— Colonel  Belcher." 

The  gallant  colonel,  whose  sallow  face  was  all  creases  and 
wrinkles,  with  tiny,  twinkling,  red-rimmed  eyes,  turned  his 
admiration  for  Mrs.  Chirrup  into  a  patronizing  smile  for  Mr. 
Chirrup. 

*'  Forgotten  you,  litde  lady  ? "  said  the  colonel,  sitting  down 
beside  her ;  "  why,  I've  been  huntin*  you  all  the  afternoon. 
Where  have  you  been  hidin',  eh  ?  " 

Before  Clara  could  reply,  the  colonel,  his  face  assuming  a  tragic 
expression  and  the  rims  of  his  little  eyes  growing  more  red  at 
every  word,  changed  the  subject. 

"Those  oysters  at  lunch  were  canned^  Mrs.  Chirrup.  They 
were  canned^  I  tell  yer  !  I've  been  kickin'  to  the  manager  about 
it.  If  those  oysters  were  fresh  I'm  a  clam  myself  and  this  ho-tel 
is  welcome  to  fry  me  !  " 

Clara  condoned  with  him,  agreeing  that  the  appearance  of 
a  canned  oyster  in  a  first-class  dining-room  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  staff  of  the  hotel.  Her  sympathy  mollified  the  injured 
colonel,  so  that  he  soon  began  to  pay  her  compliments,  make 
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little  confidences,   and  generally  behave   after  the  manner  of  a 
certain  type  of  elderly  gentleman  with  pretty  young  women. 

Chirps  was  bored,  especially  as  they  talked  in  too  low  a  tone 
for  him  to  hear  more  than  half  they  said,  so  he  strolled  away, 
rightly  surmising  that  he  would  not  be  missed. 

Colonel  Belcher  sat  opposite  to  them  at  dinner,  when  Clara 
presented  him  with  one  of  the  rosebuds  thrown  upon  the  table- 
cloth for  decoration,  which  he  gallantly  kissed  and  put  in  his 
buttonhole. 

When  Chirps  returned  from  the  theatre,  there  was  the  colonel 
again,  sitting  beside  Clara  in  the  lounge,  while  the  lady  took 
iced  lemon  squash  through  a  straw  in  the  intervals  of  eating 
candy. 

Chirps  suddenly  remembered  an  expression  of  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's 
in  describing  a  new  boarder :  "  She's  the  kind  of  woman  who 
must  have  a  dangler  !  "  His  wife  always  had  a  dangler  in  the 
shape  of  a  man  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  he  was  annoyed  with 
himself  for  the  thought.  It  was  disagreeable  to  Clara.  She 
looked  very  white  and  attractive  in  her  elaborate  dinner-gown. 

Directly  they  were  alone,  after  a  prolonged  parting  with  the 
colonel,  she  returned  to  the  subject  of  leaving  America. 

''  Chirps  !  I've  been  thinking  about  the  old  country  all  the 
evening.  Perhaps  you  could  do  as  well  there,  after  all,  as  in 
the  States." 

''  Perhaps,  but  we  needn't  make  up  our  minds  to-night,"  he 
answered,  with  a  yawn. 

"  But  I  want  to  settle  it  right  now  !  "  said  his  wife  emphatically. 

"At  this  minute — before  we  get  out  of  the  elevator?"  he 
asked,  smiling. 

They  were  being  whisked  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the  hotel. 

"  Right  now  !  "  she  repeated,  as  the  lift  stopped  with  a  jerk  and 
they  walked  down  the  passage  to  their  room,  with  Clara's  long 
train  sweeping  the  carpet. 

"  Let  us  talk  it  over  in  the  morning,"  said  Chirps.  "  Honestly, 
Clara,  I'm  much  too  sleepy  and  stupid  to  settle  anything  to- 
night." 

"  No,  I  won't  be  kept  in  suspense  !  "  his  wife  retorted,  standing 
still.     "  I  want  you  to  come  to  a  decision,  here  and  now." 

•'  My  dear  girl,  don't  shout  !     You'll  rouse  the  whole  floor." 

"  I  don't  care  !     Say  you'll  take  me  to   England — do !     Do, 
Chirps  !  " 
12 
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"  Well,  let  us  get  out  of  the  public  passage,"  he  protested,  for 
she  was  becoming  hysterical. 

"  Not  till  you  promise !  I  won't  stir  hand  or  foot  till  you 
promise." 

"Clara,  don't  be  ridiculous!  We  needn't  discuss  our  private 
affairs  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  here,  at  midnight." 

He  had  unlocked  the  door  as  he  spoke  and  held  it  open  for 
her  to  go  into  the  room,  but  she  folded  her  arms  and  leaned 
against  the  wall,  shaking  her  head  and  biting  her  under-lip. 

"  No  !  I'll  stand  here  till  the  morning  unless  you'll  promise," 
she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Have  you  gone  out  of  your  mind  ?  Clara,  pray  come  in  !  If 
anybody  sees  you " 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  care!  " 

Chirps  took  a  quick  step  towards  her,  as  if  he  meant  to  use 

'force,  but  immediately  checked  the  impulse  and  laid  his  hand 

caressingly  on  her  shoulder.     He  knew  from  experience  that  in 

such  a  mood  as  this  she  was  absolutely  reckless,  and  would  not 

hesitate,  if  he  provoked  her,  to  scream  and  rave. 

"  My  dear,  don't  be  childish  and  stubborn.  Of  course  we'll 
go  to  England  if  you  have  set  your  heart  on  it,"  he  said.  "  It 
was  only  for  your  sake  that  I  hesitated  at  all.  You  want  me 
to  make  money,  above  everything  else,  and  I  think  the  prospects 
are  better  in  this  country,  but  perhaps  I'm  wrong.  We  will  go 
to  England  and  find  out." 

She  unlocked  her  big,  beautiful  arms  and  moved  away  from 
the  wall.  There  was  an  expression  of  insolent  triumph  in  her 
face. 

"All  right— I'll  take  your  word,"  she  said.  "Don't  talk  to 
me  any  more.  I'm  dead  tired,  and  you  know  how  I  loathe  a 
scene." 

With  these  words  she  gathered  up  her  long  train  and  went 
into  the  room.  Chirps,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
followed  her. 

Such  was  the  principal  method  by  which  Clara  Chirrup  sought 
to  rule  her  unfortunate  husband,  but  she  more  frequently  made 
use  of  her  beauty  and  the  appeal  it  still  made  to  his  dying 
passion. 

There  were  times,  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  un- 
happy union,  when  Chirps  recaptured  the  delight  and  excitement 
of  his  first  impression  of  the  girl  with  tawny-coloured  hair  and 
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when  Clara  responded  to  his  love,  but  they  became  more  and 
more  rare. 

His  wife's  jealousy,  at  first,  had  been  the  cause  of  "scenes" 
that  she  professed  to  loathe,  but  always  sought.  She  was  jealous 
of  every  girl  they  met,  of  all  the  women  in  John  Lidgate's 
company,  even  of  the  waitresses  at  the  hotels. 

Chirps  was  often  angry  and  humiliated,  for  she  never  troubled 
to  hide  her  unfounded  suspicions,  but  after  a  little  while  she 
grew  indifferent  to  everything  he  did. 

She  was  cordial  to  his  men  friends,  but  capricious  and  critical. 
Every  actor,  in  her  opinion,  was  a  gay  Lothario  or  a  conceited 
popinjay.  She  preferred  elderly  to  young  men,  but  very  soon 
tired  of  the  most  complimentary  admirer. 

Poor  old  Colonel  Belcher,  for  instance,  found  himself  out  of 
favour  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  after  Clara  had  flattered  and 
made  a  fool  of  him  for  three  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup,  when  they  returned  to  New  York  at 
the  end  of  John  Lidgate's  tour,  stopped  at  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's 
boarding-house  once  again.  It  w^as  Clara's  choice,  in  spite  of 
her  frequent  assertions  that  "nothing  would  induce  her  to  go 
near  the  hole." 

She  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  of  flaunting  her  new  'clothes,  her  jewellery,  and  her 
possession  of  a  husband  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  and 
any  of  the  boarders  who  had  known  her  in  the  old  days. 

Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  who  was  a  clever  woman,  took  the  wind  out 
of  her  sails  at  once  by  extravagant  admiration  of  the  clothes, 
envy  of  the  jewellery,  and  discreet  praise  of  the  husband,  implying 
that,  while  he  was  the  dearest  fellow,  it  was  a  pity  Clara  had 
not  married  a  man  of  strikingly  handsome  appearance  to  match 
her  own.  The  ladies  became  warm  friends,  to  Chirps's  amaze- 
ment, for  he  had  frequently  heard  them  tear  each  other  to  pieces, 
figuratively  speaking,  in  the  old  days. 

Consuelo  Susan  was  overjoyed  at  Chirps's  return.  She  in- 
troduced him  to  new  permanents  and  transients,  to  whom  he 
was  unknown,  as  "  the  loveliest  man  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of 
life  " — one  of  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's  expressions — and  embarrassed 
him  by  questions  on  obscure  points  of  American  history  at  meal- 
times. Susan  had  just  begun  to  study  in  earnest,  but  preferred 
the  discussion  of  philosophy  and  sociology,  her  momma  said, 
to  mere  spelling  and  sums. 
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Susan  became  childish  in  the  society  of  Edgar  Chirrup.  He 
sometimes  thought,  when  they  were  playing  games  or  walking 
together,  how  entrancing  it  would  be  to  have  a  little  girl  or  a 
little  boy  of  his  very  own,  but  it  was  a  thought  to  be  dismissed, 
with  a  sigh,  as  bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  possible  reality. 

No  two  children  could  have  been  more  different  from  each 
other  than  the  little  New  Yorker,  Consuelo  Susan,  and  the  little 
Londoner,  Ruth  Dering,  but  Chirps  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Ruth  as  he  had  known  her  at  Susan's  age. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  touch  of  Susan's  small  hand,  the  light 
patter-pat  of  her  feet,  or  her  childish  laugh,  that  made  him  re- 
member so  vividly  at  this  time  the  dear  little  girl  who  had  turned 
the  dull  house  in  Watermill  Street  into  a  fairy  palace. 

But  Ruth  was  no  longer  a  child.  Ruth  had  loved  Cyril 
Hammersley,  and  Cyril  had  deserted  her.  He  could  not  forgive 
Cyril.  What  did  Ruth  think  of  it  all  ?  Would  she  tell  her  old 
friend  when  they  next  met  ?  When  would  they  meet  ?  How 
would  they  meet  ? 

So  the  troublous  questions  repeated  themselves  again  and 
again  in  his  mind,  everything  else  forgotten  in  trying  to  answer 
them,  until  he  felt  little  Susan  plucking  at  his  sleeve,  with  shrill 
reproaches  at  his  inattention. 

He  frequently  came  across  Hammersley's  name  in  American 
theatrical  papers.  His  marriage  with  Adelaide  Burke  had  been 
puffed  and  paragraphed,  for  the  lady  was  as  well  known  in  the 
United  States  as  in  her  own  country. 

Chirps  wondered  how  his  friend  would  appreciate  being  called 
"  the  Adonis  of  the  English  stage,"  and  "  the  idol  of  the  London 
matinee  girls." 

His  first  meeting  with  Miss  Burke,  their  engagement  and  home 
life,  were  described  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York 
Looking-glass,"  who  evolved  the  details  of  the  romance  out 
of  his  own  head  in  the  fifteenth-story  back  office  of  that  enter- 
prising publication. 

A  projected  tour  of  the  States  by  Miss  Burke,  with  her  young 
husband  as  leading  man,  was  announced  in  the  Press  with  big 
headlines. 

The  "  Herald "  contented  itself  with  the  plain  statement — 
"  Adelaide  Burke  and  her  Bridegroom  will  visit  America,"  but 
the  "  World  "  called  them  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  Road," 
while  the  "Journal"  told  its  readers  to  "  look  out  for  Real  Lovers 
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behind  the  footlights,"  and  the  "  Looking-glass,"  with  the  de- 
lightful intimacy  that  has  endeared  its  pages  to  patrons  of  the 
drama,  remarked,  "  Adelaide  will  bring  Cyril.  Says  she  will  never 
act  Sweethearts  with  any  Other  Man." 

Chirps,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had  himself  been  "  written  up  " 
by  many  papers.  Clara,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  had  a  strong 
objection  to  any  reference  to  herself,  although  she  never  tired 
of  reading  about  the  wives  and  personal  affairs  of  other  actors 

She  told  Chirps  to  flatly  refuse  any  information  about  his 
marriage  whenever  he  met  an  interviewer.  When  a  daring 
journalist,  on  one  occasion,  asked  for  her  photograph,  she  became 
very  excited,  declaring  that  she  did  not  want  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  to  be  gaping  at  her  in  his  rag  of  a  paper. 

The  journalist  did  not  get  the  photograph,  but  he  wrote  a 
touching  little  note  on  Mrs.  Edgar  Chirrup's  shy,  retiring  nature 
and  love  of  domesticity,  adding,  as  an  inspiration,  that  she  had 
had  only  one  portrait  taken  since  her  marriage  for  her  husband 
to  carry  about  next  to  his  heart. 

This  objection  to  newspaper  notoriety  was  a  trait  in  Clara's 
character  that  Chirps  could  not  understand.  As  a  rule  she 
courted  observation,  both  in  appearance  and  manner,  and  was 
perpetually  urging  her  husband  to  push  himself  forward. 

The  few  weeks  spent  at  Mrs.  Blenkinsop's  boarding-house, 
before  sailing  for  England,  were  outwardly  calm  and  pleasant. 
Chirps  and  little  Susan  were  much  together  in  the  daytime, 
and  every  night  he  went  with  Clara  to  a  theatre  or  vaudeville 
performance. 

He  became  aware  at  this  time,  in  spite  of  her  gaiety  and 
good  temper,  of  an  underlying  hardness  and  hostility  in  his 
wife's  attitude  towards  him.  As  her  unreasonable  jealousy  had 
changed  to  indiff'erence,  so  her  indiff*erence  was  imperceptibly 
changing  to  dislike. 

He  had  patiently  borne  the  first,  even  when  it  took  the  form 
of  the  secret  insults  that  only  a  bitter-tongued  woman  knows 
how  to  inflict  upon  a  man  who  is  her  husband.  He  bore  the 
second  without  confessing  that  his  pride,  more  than  his  heart, 
was  wounded. 

He  was  now  beginning  to  realize  that  the  only  possibility  of 
peace  and  resignation — happiness  had  faded,  like  a  bright  mirage, 
into  the  past — was  to  acknowledge  and  accept  the  hopeless 
failure  of  their  marriage. 
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He  was  intensely  sorry  for  Clara.  His  pity  and  innate  chivalry 
might,  with  another  woman,  have  grown  into  affection,  sympathy, 
love  itself,  but  Clara  was  too  essentially  mean  and  callous. 

She  was  sorry  for  herself,  in  a  certain  way,  but  not  at  all 
sorry  for  him.  Such  an  idea  did  not  occur  to  her.  She  under- 
stood suffering,  in  other  people,  if  it  were  physical ;  indeed, 
she  would  have  made  a  very  good  nurse,  possessing  courage  and 
strong  nerves,  to  a  patient  whose  body  alone  wanted  healing. 
She  could  not  understand  a  moral  or  a  mental  wound. 

Clara's  high  spirits,  during  the  last  few  days  in  New  York, 
alternated  with  brief  fits  of  gloomy  depression.  Sometimes  she 
would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time  in  her  own  room,  staring  into 
vacancy  and  oblivious  of  her  surroundings,  as  Chirps  had  seen 
her  on  the  day  when  he  first  spoke  of  marriage.  Then  she  was 
unapproachable,  as  if  her  mind  were  turned  to  inner  contempla- 
tion, seeking  the  answer  to  some  old  problem  or  groping  darkly 
in  the  mists  of  memory. 

She  was  restless  and  excited  on  the  day  they  sailed.  Her 
hands  were  full  of  flowers,  the  farewell  offering  of  a  young 
transient  at  the  boarding-house — her  latest  dangler — and  she 
looked  very  handsome  in  her  fur-trimmed  travelling-dress,  with 
her  bright  hair  fluttering  and  shining  in  the  crisp  morning  breeze. 
She  began  to  grumble  at  the  food,  the  stewards,  the  narrow 
space,  and  her  fellow-passengers  before  they  were  twelve  hours 
out  of  harbour.  Although  her  former  crossing  with  her  aunt  had 
been  in  an  inferior  boat,  she  was  continually  comparing  her 
second  voyage  unfavourably  with  her  first.  She  was  not  a  good 
sailor,  and  took  it  ill  that  Chirps  was  unaffected  by  rough 
weather. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  when  the  third  officer,  a  jovial 
young  man  who  had  admired  Clara  in  the  distance  on  the  day 
they  sailed,  greeted  her  reappearance  on  deck  with  sympathetic 
interest,  being  more  than  willing  to  take  care  of  her — "  dance 
attendance  like  a  tame  bear,"  in  Clara's  own  words — so  that 
Chirps  was  saved  from  the  endless  repetition  of  her  grievances. 

The  third  officer  was  not  told  anything  about  them.  He 
was  under  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Chirrup  was  delighted  with 
the  ship  and  everybody  on  board. 

Clara  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  final  half  of  the  voyage.  At 
first  she  was  popular  with  all  her  fellow-passengers,  but  after  a 
couple  of  days  there  was  a  certain  restraint  in  the  manner  of 
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several  of  the  ladies.  She  flirted  openly  and  outrageously  with 
the  third  officer  and  the  doctor,  ridiculed  the  most  important 
woman  on  board,  and  vainly  pursued  the  captain,  who  was  quite 
indifferent  to  her  fascinations. 

The  way  she  treated  her  husband,  never  walking  or  talking 
with  him  if  there  were  any  other  man  available,  did  not  fail  to 
attract  attention. 

Clara  saw  it,  and  only  laughed.  Chirps  knew  it,  and  felt 
the  prick.  He  had  no  objection  to  his  wife  amusing  herself 
with  any  man  she  chose,  being  far  more  of  a  Bohemian  at  heart 
than  she  was,  but  he  disliked  her  being  the  subject  of  ill-natured 
gossip.  If  this  was  inconsistent  on  his  part,  it  was  only  on  a 
par  with  the  inconsistency  of  humanity  in  general. 

The  majority  of  the  people  on  board  had  seen  Chirps  on  the 
stage.  He  disappointed  them.  They  had  expected  him  to  be 
humorous,  whimsical,  quaint,  instead  of  silent,  simply  good- 
natured,  and  lazy.  As  one  lady  aptly  put  it — "  Edgar  Chirrup's 
body  had  apparently  come  on  board  'possessed'  with  the  spirit 
of  a  very  ordinary  man." 

There  was  the  thick-set,  but  alert,  vigorous  figure,  the  quick 
step,  the  expressive  voice,  the  mobile  face  ;  but  the  impulsive 
gaiety,  the  attractive  earnestness — all  the  lovable,  likeable  qualities 
that  made  him  an  actor  never  to  be  forgotten — where  were  they  ? 
He  spent  many  hours  alone,  not  on  that  part  of  the  deck 
where  he  was  always  sure  of  a  companion,  but  at  the  stern  of 
the  ship,  watching  the  great  white  road  that  crosses  the  sea, 
paved  with  foam  and  ploughed  anew  by  every  keel. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  many  years  had  passed  since  he  left 
England.  His  success,  his  many  new  friends,  the  impressions  of 
the  new  world,  more  than  anything  else  his  marriage,  had  fallen 
like  a  shadowy  curtain  over  his  former  life  ;  but  as  he  drew 
nearer,  nearer  every  hour  to  his  old  home,  the  curtain  began  to 
fade  away. 

Behind  it  were  his  comrades  in  London,  his  brothers,  his  dear 
sister  Lily.  They  became  real,  almost  visible  to  his  physical 
eyes  in  the  returning  glow  of  his  affection.  He  thought  of  Cyril 
Hammersley  more  tolerantly.  After  all,  Hammersley  was  his 
true  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  him. 

He  thought  of  Henry  Dering,  and  smiled  at  the  recollection 
of  a  hundred  little  eccentricities  that  only  served  to  endear  his 
old  master  to  his  own  more  generous  nature. 
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He  even  felt  that  it  would  not  be  wholly  unpleasant  to  meet 
the  smooth  and  persuasive  Mr.  Beulah.  He  wondered  what 
had  become  of  his  first  manager,  the  great  Brangwyn,  and  all 
the  youthful  Brangwyns.  Where  was  little  Kitty  Romaine  ?  He 
must  find  her  out.  She  had  been  a  very  loyal,  good  little  friend 
to  Hammersley  and  himself. 

Ruth  Bering  was  perpetually  in  the  background  of  his  mind. 
The  shadowy  curtain  had  never  completely  hidden  Ruth, 
although  her  bright  presence  had  been  darkened  and  changed 
in  his  own  change  of  heart  and  hope.  Her  love  for  Hammersley 
— he  felt  that  Ruth  would  never  have  given  her  secret  promise 
to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love — haunted  him  still. 

If  she  were  inconsolable  and  her  life  mirrored,  even  dimly, 
the  unhappiness  that  he  dreaded  in  his  own,  it  would  be  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He  cherished  the  remembrance  of  her 
joyous  youth  as  a  man  who  is  exiled  to  a  land  of  eternal  snow 
would  cherish  the  remembrance  of  summer  sunshine. 

As  the  days  passed  he  became  more  and  more  conscious  of 
returning  interest  and  vitality.  At  times  New  York,  and  all 
that  had  happened  since  he  left  home,  seemed  as  unreal  as  the 
clouds  of  night  that  swept  over  the  sky,  darkening  the  whole 
sea,  but  fading  away  in  the  dawn  of  every  new  day. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

According  to  Leo  Brandish.  London  again.  Lily.  The  new  mistress 
of  the  Turret.  A  few  words  on  Hammersley.  Reappearance  of  Kitty 
Romaine.  The  reality  of  Ruth  Dering.  Evolution  of  a  business. 
Thoughts  of  Ruth. 

WHEN   Mr.   Leo  Brandish  reaches   the   present   stage   of 
Edgar   Chirrup's   life    he  will,    no   doubt,    indulge    in   a 
critical  survey  of  his  hero's  artistic  career. 

In  Chirrup's  own  words,  he  was  "plugging  along."  His  faults 
as  an  actor  were  truly  the  stepping-stones  to  his  ultimate  success. 
He  had  had  to  overcome  the  lack  of  education,  the  awkwardness 
and  ignorance  that  were  the  result  of  his  neglected  boyhood,  and, 
above  everything  else,  to  control  and  make  the  best  use  of  his 
physical  peculiarities. 

He  had  none  of  Cyril  Hammersley's  advantages  of  height, 
figure,  and  handsome  face.  Of  middle  height,  squarely  built, 
with  big  hands,  and  shoulders  that  always  hung  a  little  forward, 
he  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  sturdy  boxer  than  a  refined  actor. 

His  face,  in  repose,  was  so  quiet  in  expression  and  blunt 
in  features,  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  recognized  in  its  trans- 
formation by  speech  and  laughter  and  quick  thought.  Many 
people  called  him  an  ugly  man,  but  generally  qualified  their 
criticism  with  a  good  word  for  his  crooked  smile,  his  kind  eyes, 
or  the  lines  of  his  broad,  wrinkled  forehead. 

His  great  popularity  with  his  comrades  was  a  mystery  that 
Clara  could  never  solve.  Of  course  he  was  generous,  but  not 
more  generous  than  others,  and  she  soon  discovered  that  his 
humour  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  personality.  He  rarely 
said  anything  worth  repeating. 

It  was  one  of  her  theories  that  no  man  could  possess  the  simple 
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quality  of  being  likeable — lovable — for  his  own  sake.  She  con- 
sidered it  the  prerogative  of  women.  If  all  of  her  husband's 
friends  had  assured  her  that  they  valued  and  cared  for  Chirps 
because  he  tvas  Chirps,  not  for  his  money,  or  success,  or 
hospitality,  she  would  not  have  believed  them. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  and  pleasure  to  Clara,  when  she  arrived 
in  London,  to  find  that  he  knew  so  many  professionals.  Know- 
ledge of  his  history  had  prepared  her  for  meeting  his  own  people 
with  becoming  patronage. 

Of  course  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup  went  to  the  Turret,  or 
Chirpy's  Perch,  where  Lily  had  lived  with  her  brother  Dick 
during  his  absence. 

Chirps,  in  his  excitement,  bolted  upstairs  directly  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  landlady  and  met  his  sister  as  she  ran  down. 

"  My  dear  girl !  Dearest  Lily  ! "  he  cried,  and  swung  her  up  in 
his  arms  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

How  light  she  seemed  !  He  felt  as  if  he  were  clasping  the 
wraith  of  a  human  being.  It  gave  him  an  instinctive  shock. 
He  strained  her  heavy,  lustreless  hair  back  from  her  forehead 
and  looked  at  her. 

"  Oh,  my  brother  !     Ned  !     I  am  so  glad — so  thankful "  she 

whispered,  hiding  her  happy  tears  on  his  shoulder. 

She  had  changed  very  much,  and  looked  Uke  a  middle-aged 
woman,  so  thin  and  colourless,  with  her  narrow  chest  and  pale 
lips. 

"  Why,  Lily  !  Cheer  up,  dear  !  There's  nothing  to  cry  about. 
Yes,  I'm  really  here — much  too  solid  for  a  ghost,  eh  ?  "  and  he 
hugged  her  again. 

''  You've  grown  so  big  and  strong  and  broad-shouldered,  Ned  !  " 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Have  I  ?     Well  !  well !     Where's  old  Dick  ?  " 

"  I  sent  him  home  for  to-day.  I  was  afraid  the  flat  would 
seem  so  small  and  crowded." 

"  Dear  old  girl,  I  haven't  forgotten  it  !  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  your  wife,  Ned " 

The  sound  of  voices  in  the  little  hall  below,  loud  and  vehement, 
interrupted  Lily's  shy,  anxious  murmur.  They  were  both  silent 
for  a  minute,  listening.  Chirps  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
cabman,  who  was  discussing  the  fare  with  Mrs.  Chirrup,  the 
landlord  and  landlady.  Clara's  voice,  shrill  and  piercing,  rose 
above  the  rest  in  angry  protest. 
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"  I  refuse  to  pay  another  cent !  You  can't  blufif  me,  my  man, 
because  I've  just  come  from  America.  I'm  a  Londoner,  up  to  all 
your  tricks." 

The  cabman  referred  to  the  law,  while  the  landlord  and  land- 
lady got  up  a  little  private  dispute  as  to  the  distance  between 
Euston  and  Pimlico. 

"  Get  out  of  this  house  !  "  cried  Cl.ira  to  the  cabman,  "  or 
ril  send  for  the  police.  Where's  my  husband  ?  He'll  talk  to 
you,  my  fine  fellow.     Chirps  !     Chirps  !  " 

Before  Chirps  could  disengage  himsel.  from  his  sister,  who  was 
frightened  at  the  noise,  Clara  appeared  on  the  landing  below 
them. 

She  was  flushed  and  panting,  and  looked  a  huge  woman  in 
her  fur  coat  that  was  thrown  back  on  her  shoulders,  showing 
her  full  white  throat  and  scarlet  blouse.  Her  hands  were  clutch- 
ing a  rug,  a  fancy  bag,  a  torn  novel,  and  a  leather  jewel-case. 

"  Chirps  !  Go  and  kick  that  fellow  down  the  stairs  !  "  she 
said,  loud  enough  for  the  cabman  to  hear.  "  I've  given  him  double 
his  fare  and  he  wants  another  shilling.  You  oughtn't  to  leave 
it  to  me.     What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  running  away  ?  " 

Chirps  felt  his  sister  shrink  back,  as  if  Clara's  harsh  voice  had 
struck  her  like  a  blow.     He  pressed  her  hand  reassuringly. 

"  It's  all  right,  dear.  I'll  settle  with  the  cabman,  Clara.  This 
is  my  sister.  Lily,  I'm  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  welcome  my 
wife." 

With  these  words  he  ran  downstairs,  leaving  them  together. 
On  his  return,  after  pacifying  the  cabman,  he  found  Clara 
established  in  the  sitting-room,  with  Lily  taking  off  her  boots. 

The  place  looked  as  if  a  whirlwind  had  swept  over  it,  for  Clara 
had  scattered  her  properties  over  the  floor  and  furniture.  She 
had  recovered  her  good-humour,  however,  and  was  patting  Lily's 
head  quite  aff'ectionately  as  her  sister-in-law  struggled  with  the 
stiff  boot-laces. 

She  professed  herself  delighted  with  the  Turret,  and  insisted 
on  helping  to  prepare  dinner.  Clara  knew  how  to  cook  well, 
but  she  only  agitated  and  distressed  Lily,  who  had  arranged 
everything  in  her  own  neat  little  way.  First  of  all,  she  scattered 
fiour  all  over  the  tiny  kitchen  in  a  sudden  desire  to  make  some 
dinner-rolls,  then  she  smashed  a  vegetable-dish,  then  she  cut  her 
finger  badly  and  ran  with  a  scream  to  Chirps,  the  blood  spurting 
over  the  front  of  her  dress. 
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After  this  mishap  she  consented  to  sit  still,  crying  childishly 
over  the  cut  finger,  while  Lily  swept  up  the  flour  and  broken 
crockery.  The  dinner  was  considerably  delayed  by  these  many 
accidents  and  much  of  it  spoilt  in  consequence. 

Clara  went  to  her  own  room  immediately  afterwards  to  lie 
down,  for  her  repeated  offers  to  help  dear  Lily  stopped  short  at 
washing  dishes  and  plates.  After  searching  vainly  in  the  cabin 
trunk  for  a  bottle  of  scent  that  was  afterwards  discovered  smashed 
at  the  bottom  of  her  dress-basket,  Clara  threw  herself  on  the 
bed,  kicked  off  her  shoes,  ordered  Lily  to  close  the  window  and 
door,  and,  after  muttering  and  grumbling,  went  to  sleep. 

When  Lily  returned  to  the  sitting-room  she  found  that  her 
brother  had  made  it  tidy  and  carried  the  dinner-tray  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  Clara  is  very  handsome,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,"  he  answered,  a  little  formally. 

"  I  have  never  seen  such  a  wonderful  complexion  or  such 
beautiful  hair,"  she  added,  with  sincere  admiration.  "  I  think 
she  is  amazing." 

"  M — yes  !     In  many  ways,"  agreed  Chirps. 

They  said  no  more  about  his  wife.  Lily  sat  down  in  her  low 
chair  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  he  on  the  other.  A  feeling  of 
peace  and  quiet  content  stole  over  him.  For  the  first  time  for 
many  weeks  he  was  absolutely  at  ease. 

Lily  had  great  news  to  tell  him  of  "  the  boys."  The  success 
of  John  and  Robert  in  business  was  her  principal  theme. 
Chirrup's  Stores  were  immensely  popular  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
they  employed  half  a  dozen  men  and  boys  and  owned  three  carts. 

Albert  had  gone  into  the  desk — Lily  spoke  of  it  as  proudly  as 
if  Albert  had  gone  into  the  Government — and  Dick  was  to 
become  manager  of  a  branch  to  be  opened  in  another  street. 
Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup  were  very  comfortable,  living  over  the 
principal  shop,  with  Robert  and  his  wife.  Robert  had  been 
married  for  a  couple  of  years,  but  John  was  still  a  bachelor. 
Albert  was  engaged  "  to  a  young  lady  in  the  pianos "  at  a 
departmental  store  in  Bayswater,  but  Dick  had  had  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love. 

"  I'm  afraid  Clara  will  find  him  very  dull,"  observed  Lily. 
"  He  takes  no  interest  in  conversation  unless  it  turns  on  suicide, 
and  he  doesn't  care  to  read  anything  but  the  most  romantic 
novels." 
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"  Well,  Clara  enjoys  reading  novels,"  said  Chirps. 

"  But  poor  Dick  doesn't  enjoy  them,"  said  Lily,  dolefully 
shaking  her  head.  "  He  never  gets  excited  over  the  plot  or 
smiles  at  a  joke.  He  just  sits  still  in  a  corner,  now  and  then 
giving  a  groan.  I  think  he  compares  himself  to  all  the  heroes 
and  feels  a  little  bit  consoled  when  they  marry  the  heroines." 

"  Poor  old  Dick  !  "  said  Chirps.  "  Don't  look  so  troubled,  Lily 
dear ;  he'll  get  over  it.  After  all,  things  might  have  been  worse 
— if  he'd  married  the  lady.     What  news  of  the  Dolling  family  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Ned,  they've  left  Acacia  Villa  !  " 

Lily  waited  for  a  few  seconds  for  her  brother  to  recover  from 
the  shock,  then  continued,  with  breathless  interest  : 

'*  The  young  ladies  say  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  has  gone 
down.  Somebody  is  building  a  row  of  shops  opposite  the  old 
house — did  you  ever ! — and  there  is  going  to  be  a  school  on  that 
pretty  field  at  the  side  of  the  garden.  So  the  young  ladies  deter- 
mined to  move.  Of  course  that  was  after  dear  old  Mrs.  Dolling 
had  gone." 

"  Where  did  she  go  ?  "  he  asked,  with  cheerful  interest, 

"  Oh,  Ned  ! "  exclaimed  Lily,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. 
"  She  died  last  winter.     I  wrote  you  a  letter  all  about  it." 

"  Of  course  you  did  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear.  It  had  slipped 
my  memory.     So  the  young  ladies  have  let  the  old  house?  " 

"Yes,  and  Cook  is  married.     Do  you  remember  Cook  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't." 

"  She  didn't  particularly  want  to  get  married,"  said  Lily,  who 
was  always  eloquent  on  Dolling  affairs,  "  but  her  mother  and 
sisters  had  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  changing  houses — 
they're  very  well  off.  Cook's  family,  Ned — and  as  they  were  all 
going  to  live  together  after  she  left  Acacia  Villa,  she  thought  a 
man  would  be  so  useful  in  the  moving." 

*'  That's  a  very  practical  reason  for  getting  married,"  said 
Chirps.     "  I  hope  the  man  fulfilled  her  expectations." 

"The  Miss  Dollings  are  living  in  Streatham  now,"  Lily  went 
on.  "  They  wanted  to  be  near  their  brother  and  Mrs.  George. 
You  wouldn't  know  young  Mr.  George  now,  he's  grown  so 
portly.  Miss  Margaret  has  given  up  her  tricycle  and  talks  of 
having  a  bike.  Miss  Sarah  is  not  at  all  strong,  but  Miss  Fanny 
looks  just  as  pretty  as  ever.  She  often  comes  to  see  me  and 
reads  her  poetry." 

"They   haven't   forgotten   your   long,   long   years   of  service, 
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Lily,"  said  Chirps,  stooping  down  to  touch  the  delicate  hands 
that  had  worked  so  hard. 

''  Oh,  no !  They're  all  as  kind — as  kind !  Even  Miss 
Margaret  comes  to  tea.  She  says  my  cakes  are  delicious  and 
generally  takes  home  a  big  slice  for  young  Mr.  George.  Fancy, 
Ned  !  their  new  servants  are  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors  every 
day.  Haven't  the  times  changed  ?  Miss  Margaret  says  that  the 
day  will  come  when  girls  will  refuse  to  wear  caps  !  Wouldn't 
that  be  awful  ?  " 

**  Do  you  think  so,  dear  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  yes-l  I  like  to  see  a  girl  in  a  cap  and  apron  ;  but  some- 
times, when  I  was  a  girl  myself,  I  used  to  wish — how  I  used  to 
wish  ! — for  some  new,  pretty  clothes.  It  was  very  wicked  of  me, 
knowing  we  were  so  poor,  but  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  never  told 
anybody,  of  course,  and  I  soon  got  the  better  of  it." 

"  Poor  child  !  You  must  gratify  all  your  little  wishes  now  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,"  he  said. 

*'  Dear  Ned,  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  waste  your  money  on 
trifles  ?  "  she  rejoined  gently.  "  Besides,  I  have  no  desire  for 
that  sort  of  thing  any  longer.  I  am  not  young.  I  have  lost  my 
good  looks — if  I  ever  possessed  any." 

"  Why  are  you  so  despondent,  dear  ? "  he  asked,  in  fond 
remonstrance. 

"  I  am  not  despondent,  Ned.  I  am  happy  and  contented. 
You  have  made  everything  easy  for  me.  You  have  given  me  a 
beautiful  little  home,  just  as  you  said  you  would.  I  have  never 
tried  to  thank  you " 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't  want  to  be  thanked,  Lily.  You  mustn't  talk 
about  it,"  he  interrupted  lightly. 

She  instantly  controlled  herself,  with  the  old  meek  obedience, 
and  pressed  her  thin  hands  over  her  eyes  for  a  minute,  repressing 
her  tears  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

Chirps  did  not  speak  of  Ruth  Dering.  A  feeling  he  could  not 
define  kept  him  silent  on  the  subject  that  occupied  his  mind 
more  than  any  other.  So,  on  the  next  day  and  many  following 
days,  he  did  not  go  to  see  her. 

He  heard,  at  his  club,  that  Cyril  Hammersley  and  Adelaide 
Burke  had  started  for  their  American  tour  at  about  the  time  that 
he  himself  was  leaving  New  York.  Their  ships  must  have 
crossed  on  the  high  seas. 

There   were   photographs    in    many    of  the  shop  windows  of 
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Hammersley  and  his  newly  married  wife.  They  were  a  strikingly 
handsome  couple,  of  the  same  height  and  bearing  a  certain 
resemblance  to  each  other. 

Chirps  saw  that  his  old  friend  had  grown  somewhat  heavier  in 
face,  especially  about  the  chin,  but  he  retained  his  slight,  youthful 
figure.  The  likeness  to  his  wife  was  in  his  proud,  set  expression, 
making  them  both  a  little  hard  and  repellent,  in  spite  of  their  fine 
features  and  smiling  lips. 

They  had  been  photographed  at  home  and  abroad,  in  ordinary 
clothes  and  in  costume,  with  their  pet  dogs,  having  tea  in  their 
garden,  on  horseback  together,  and  playing  tennis.  Rarely  had 
a  marriage  been  so  well  boomed.  Chirps  could  not  help 
remembering  one  of  Hammersley's  favourite  maxims  :  "  In  every 
situation  of  life,  get  your  money's  worth." 

One  day  he  called,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  on  Mrs. 
Hammersley.  Cyril's  mother,  as  kind  and  silly  as  of  old,  gave 
him  a  cordial  greeting  and  whispered  at  every  opportunity,  when 
he  brought  his  tea-cup  to  the  table  for  instance,  or  passed  her  the 
cake,  that  Clara  was  "  the  quietest  little  soul  "  and  "  the  sweetest 
little  thing  "  she  had  ever  seen. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  poor  lady  to  choose  the  most 
inappropriate  adjectives  in  the  language  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Chirrup. 

Of  course  the  talk  was  nearly  all  of  darling  Cyril  and  dear 
Adelaide.  They  had  been  engaged  only  a  couple  of  months,  it 
appeared,  and  had  acted  together  every  night.  Mrs.  Hammersley 
said,  like  the  "  New  Vork  Looking-glass,"  that  they  were  going  to 
act  together  for  evermore.  It  was  so  sweet  !  Mrs.  Hammersley 
thought  that  husbands  and  wives  should  always  act  together. 

"  I  suppose  your  little  wife  will  take  the  chief  parts  with  you 
in  London  ?  "  she  said  to  Chirps. 

He  did  not  suppose  anything  of  the  kind,  but  Clara  answered 
for  him. 

"  I'm  not  going  on  the  stage  again,  Mrs.  Hammersley.  If 
I  were,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  very  anxious  to  play  with 
Chirps.  I  think  it's  much  more  interesting  for  married  people 
to  have  a  change  from  each  other  in  their  occupations." 

"  No  doubt  you're  right,"  said  their  hostess,  who  always  agreed 
with  everybody. 

Clara,  when  they  were  going  home,  referred  to  Mrs.  Hammers- 
ley's  opinion  that  husbands  and  wives  who  were  on  the  stage 
should  act  together. 
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"  I'm  jolly  glad  it  isn't  the  rule,"  she  said.  '  Can  you  imagine 
playing  Romeo  to  my  Juliet  ?  " 

''  I  can't  imagine  playing  Romeo  to  anybody's  Juliet  ;  but  if 

I  were  Cyril  Hammersley "  and  he  laughed,  with  an  expressive 

glance  at  his  own  unromantic  figure  in  a  shop-window  looking- 
glass  that  they  happened  to  be  passing. 

"  That's  not  the  point,"  said  Clara.  "  It  is  this — would  you  ever 
care  to  play  with  your  own  wife  ?  " 

"  Certainly !  Why  not  ?  If  only  an  actress  is  sympathe- 
tic  " 

"Do  you  think  I'm  sympathetic?"  she  interrupted. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  that  was  half  humorous, 
half  sad. 

"  Not  always,  dear.  I  think  you  might  be  very  sympathetic  in 
some  circumstances  and  with  some  people." 

"  That's  right — but  not  with  you." 

"  Why  should  I,  of  all  men,  be  the  exception  ?  What  have 
I  done  to  deserve  it,  Clara  ?  " 

They  had  turned  into  Regent's  Park  and  were  strolling  under 
the  trees. 

Her  skirt  trailed  on  the  grass,  and  she  carried  her  white 
sunshade  drooping  over  her  shoulder.  Her  dress  was  pale  and 
delicate  in  colour,  like  the  petals  of  a  pink  rose,  and  her  big  hat 
was  trimmed  with  soft  flowers  and  foliage.  Everything  in  her 
appearance  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  stormy  expression  of 
her  downcast  face  and  the  too  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  lace 
on  her  breast. 

"  Well — if  you  want  to  know — I  hate  the  Turret !  "  she  burst 
out. 

"  You  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  it  when  we  came  home, 
less  than  a  fortnight  ago  ! "  he  exclaimed,  surprised  at  her 
vehemence. 

"Don't  bring  that  up  against  me!  It  was  all  very  well  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  it's  too  small  and  poor.  Why  don't  you  send 
your  sister  home  and  let  your  brothers  keep  her  ?  We  can't 
afford  it.  We  ought  to  take  a  proper  house — we  want  every 
penny  for  ourselves.     You  know  we  do  !  " 

Chirps  dug  the  end  of  his  stick  thoughtfully  into  the  soft 
earth,  not  looking  at  Clara.  She  had  stopped  and  clutched  his 
arm  in  her  agitation. 

A  young  woman  with  a  child,  who  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  free 
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seats  close  by,  looked  at  them  curiously.  She  could  not  see  his 
face,  but  she  wondered  how  any  man  could  be  unresponsive  to 
such  a  beautiful  woman,  so  perfectly  dressed. 

"  Well  ?  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  Have  you  forgotten  your 
promise  in  New  York,  when  I  said  I'd  marry  you,  to  do  every- 
thing— everything — in  your  power  to  make  me  happy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Clara !  Don't  recall  our  promises  in  New  York,  yours 
or  mine.     Let  us  spare  each  other  that.     Let  us  forget !  " 

They  had  both  spoken  quickly,  and  a  shade  of  colour  crept 
under  her  white  skin.  She  set  her  lips — the  full,  eager  lips  that 
he  had  loved  and  believed  in  with  all  his  heart — and  turned  her 
head  aside  to  avoid  his  searching,  unhappy  eyes. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

The  young  woman,  listening  abstractedly  to  the  child's  chatter, 
watched  them  furtively.     She  thought  it  was  a  lovers'  quarrel. 

"  I  can't  give  up  the  Turret,"  said  Chirps  at  last,  in  his  usual 
voice ;  "  Lily  and  Dick  get  on  so  well.  But  you  shall  live  else- 
where.    We  will  take  a  small  house,  or  a  flat." 

"  On  your  American  savings  ?  "  she  asked  contemptuously. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  would  mean  a  garret  or  a  cellar,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  You  mean  I've  run  through  all  the  money,  do  you  ?  "  asked 
Clara. 

"It's  gone!"  said  Chirps,  with  a  shrug,  "so  it  doesn't  much 
matter  who  spent  it.  I  met  Arbuthnot  this  morning,  Clara,  and 
he  thinks  there  will  be  something  for  me  in  this  new  piece  of 
Addison's,  at  the  Duke's." 

"  Arbuthnot  !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ?  "  cried  Clara, 
excited  at  the  mention  of  one  of  the  most  important  actor- 
managers  in  London. 

"  It  is  still  an  uncertainty,  and  if  nothing  comes  of  it  you 
would  have  been  disappointed." 

"  What  will  you  ask  him  ?  Will  he  give  you  a  big  salary  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"That  takes  me  off!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  really  can't  tell,  so 
much  depends  on  circumstances.  I  shall  have  to  go  to  see 
Addison,  and  he's  such  an  odd  little  chap.  Perhaps  he  won't 
'  see  me  '  in  the  part." 

"  I  hate  authors  !  "  said  Clara,  "  they  always  make  trouble." 

She  walked  on  as  she  spoke,  her  temper  restored  by  the  good 
news.  Her  husband  followed,  and,  in  passing  the  seat,  he  glanced 
13 
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at  the  young  woman  who  had  been  watching  them.     There  was 
a  second's  doubt  on  both  sides,  and  then  a  flash  of  recognition. 
«  Why — Kitty  Romaine  !  "  said  Chirps, 
"Oh,  it's  Chirps  ! "  she  exclaimed  in  the  same  breath. 

Clara  stopped,  surprised  at  the  friendliness  in  his  voice.  His 
cordiality  to  old  friends  and  comrades  always  surprised  her, 
especially  when  they  were  shabby  and  humble,  like  this  young 
woman. 

She  looked  curiously  from  Kitty  to  the  child,  who  was  a  pretty, 
delicate  boy  with  big,  pathetic  dark  eyes  like  his  mother. 

Chirps  introduced  her,  and  Kitty  won  the  good  opinion  of  her 
old  friend's  wife  at  once  by  her  evident  admiration  of  the  fine 
feathers  of  such  a  fine  bird. 

*'  What  have  you  been  doing  with  your  Httle  self  all  these 
years  ?  "  he  asked.     "  How  has  the  world  been  using  you  ?  " 

The  question  was  simple  enough,  but  the  kind  tone  in  which  it 
was  spoken,  combined  with  the  interest  in  his  face  and  the  warmth 
of  his  prolonged  handshake,  made  the  little  woman's  eyes  fill 
with  tears.  She  had  always  liked  Chirps  and  was  very  pleased 
to  see  him  again,  but  he  reminded  her  of  Cyril  Hammersley,  and 
the  old  wound  throbbed. 

"  I've  been  on  tour,  on  and  off,  ever  since  I  saw  you  last,"  she 
answered  ;  "  but  I  can't  say  I've  had  any  real  luck.  Of  course 
you  know  about  stage  work,  Mrs.  Chirrup?  It's  always 
uncertain." 

"  I  call  it  beastly  ! "  said  Clara. 

"We've  been  up  to  Whitemore's  this  morning,  Jack  and  I," 
Kitty  Romaine  went  on,  nervously  fidgeting  with  the  little  boy's 
wide  lace  collar  spread  over  his  reefer  jacket ;  "  but  it's  generally 
the  same  old  story — '  Nothing  for  you  to-day,  dear.' " 

*' Do  you  think  it's  any  use  going  to  agents?"  said  Clara. 
"  I  always  loathed  them.     They're  either  so  dull  or  so  rackety." 

"  Mr.  Whitemore  has  been  very  kind  to  me,"  began  Kitty. 

"Whitemore's  an  exception  to  the  general  rule — everybody 
knows  that,"  interrupted  Clara.  "  I  could  tell  you  some  funny, 
first-hand  stories  of  the  New  York  men.  My  goodness,  Chirps  ! 
they'd  make  you  sit  up  ! "  and  she  burst  out  laughing. 

"Have  you  got  anything  fixed  up  for  the  spring,  dear?"  he 
asked  Kitty  dreading  the  possibility  of  his  wife  telling  any  of 
her  first-hand,  funny  stories. 

"No.     I  was   going  out  with    one    of   Mr.  Brangwyn's  com- 
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panies,  in  '  Her  Last  Sin,'  but  he's  put  in  one  of  his  own  girls — 
Eustacia,  the  little  one  who  used  to  have  such  bowed  legs,  do 
you  remember  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Chirps.  All  the  Brangwyn  children  had  had 
straight  legs  in  his  time. 

"She's  only  sixteen  and  has  had  no  experience,"  said  Kitty, 
"  but  she's  cut  me  out.  I  really  don't  know  what  I  shall  do. 
Of  course  I  can  stop  at  home  with  mother,  but  it's  so  much 
easier  for  us  both  when  I'm  earning  money.  We've  got  very 
good  lodgers  at  present,  but  it  never  lasts.  They're  always  on 
the  go.  It  seems  to  be  harder  every  year  to  get  hold  of  good, 
permanent  '  lets.' " 

"We  haven't  had  any  dinner  to-day!"  suddenly  announced 
the  small  boy,  moving  away  from  his  mother  to  stand  beside 
Chirps. 

"  Be  quiet,  Jack ! "  exclaimed  Kitty,  flushing  ;  "  we  had  our 
lunch  under  the  trees  in  the  park,  Mrs.  Chirrup." 

"  Only  bread  and  butter — there's  nothin'  but  bread  and  butter 
at  our  house,"  said  the  litde  boy,  looking  from  the  face  of  the 
strange,  kind  man  to  the  strange,  handsomely  dressed  lady, 
with  the  unconscious  pathos  and  eternal  appeal  of  childhood. 

"  You  must  buy  yourself  a  big  bag  of  cakes  to  take  home," 
said  Clara,  with  a  generous  tactlessness  that  made  Kitty  flush 
again. 

Then  Mrs.  Chirrup  pressed  half  a  crown  into  little  Jack's  hand 
and  kissed  him  aff'ectionately.  He  thanked  her  prettily  enough 
at  his  mother's  bidding,  but  struggled  feebly  out  of  her  embrace 
and  slipped  back  to  Chirps. 

"  He  doesn't  look  a  day  over  six,"  said  Clara,  when  Kitty  told 
her  his  age.  "  You  should  really  feed  him  up.  Give  him  plenty 
of  chicken  broth  and  mutton  chops,  and  good  rich  soup." 

"  He  is  very  well,"  said  Kitty,  as  much  embarrassed  by  the 
other  woman's  impossible  advice  and  eff"usion  as  she  had  been 
by  her  gift  of  money. 

"  I  must  try  to  get  you  a  job,  Kitty,"  said  Chirps,  who  had 
remained  silently  observant  of  the  little  scene  with  the  half-crown  ; 
*'  give  me  your  address  and  I'll  do  my  best." 

"  He'd  make  a  capital  agent,"  said  Clara ;  "  men  always  seem 
to  tell  him  what  is  coming  on.  I  can't  imagine  the  reason,  for 
he  never  asks  questions  or  pokes  his  nose  into  other  people's 
business." 
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"  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason,  my  dear,"  said  Chirps. 

He  wrote  Kitty  Romaine's  address  in  his  note-book,  and  they 
bade  each  other  a  cordial  good-bye. 

''  By  the  way,"  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands,  "  have  you  seen 
anything  of  Cyril  Hammersley  of  late  years  ?  Of  course  you 
know  he  has  married  Adelaide  Burke  ?  We  three  were  in  the 
same  company  when  I  first  went  on  the  stage,  Clara,"  he  explained 
to  his  wafe. 

Kitty  Romaine  felt  her  heart  quicken.  She  had  been  dreading 
the  question  all  through  their  talk.  Chirps  had  entirely  for- 
gotten that  she  had  ever  been  in  love  with  Hammersley.  He 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  remembrance  of  misery  and 
wounded  pride  that  swept  over  her;  but  she  answered  calmly, 
with  apparent  indifference  : 

"  I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  Our  paths  in  life  lie  very 
far  apart." 

Clara  kissed  her  hand  many  times  to  the  unresponsive  little  boy 
as  she  walked  away,  looking  over  her  shoulder  to  smile  and  nod 
to  Kitty. 

"  Poor  thing  !  She  rhust  have  been  quite  good-looking  as  a 
young  woman,"  she  observed.  "  What  a  pity  she's  so  worn  and 
sallow." 

"  I  hope  you'll  ask  her  to  our  place,  Clara,"  said  her  husband  ; 
"  she's  a  good  little  woman  with  very  few  friends." 

"  My  dear  man,  we  don't  want  to  invite  all  the  broken-down 
actors  and  actresses  in  London.  It's  all  very  well  to  be  kind  to 
them  when  you  meet — that's  why  I  gave  the  child  half  a  crown — 
but  it  doesn't  do  to  keep  open  house.  If  you  want  to  get  on,  you 
must  be  very  careful  in  choosing  your  friends." 

Chirps  said  no  more.  He  guessed  rightly  that  his  wife  would 
forget  all  about  Kitty  Romaine  and  her  boy  in  half  an  hour,  in 
spite  of  the  pity  she  had  expressed  and  felt  for  them  both. 

An  interview  with  the  actor-manager,  Arbuthnot,  on  the 
following  day  resulted  in  a  meeting  between  Chirrup  and  the 
author  of  the  new  play  at  the  Duke's  Theatre. 

One  of  the  shrewdest  of  men,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most 
original,  Hewitt  Addison  instantly  "  saw  "  Chirps  in  the  character 
for  which  Arbuthnot  had  chosen  him.  It  was  not  the  principal 
part,  but  the  most  attractive  from  an  actor's  point  of  view. 

The  play  was  a  comedy,  fated  to  break  all  records  of  long  runs 
in  London,  and  will  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  stage — 
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to  quote  from  an  article  by  Leo  Brandish — as  a  perfect  production 
of  its  kind,  perfectly  acted,  perfectly  staged. 

Chirps  played  the  part  of  an  innkeeper — quiet,  middle-aged, 
humorous,  wise — a  part  that  dominated  the  play;  every  line 
effective  ;  every  entrance  a  possibility  ;  every  exit  a  laugh. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  any  good  actor  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  such  a  splendid  part  as  '*  Mr.  Dulcet,"  for  it  played 
itself,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Edgar  Chirrup  made  it  his  very 
own.  All  his  technical  skill,  his  experience,  the  emotion  and  the 
tenderness,  the  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  his  character,  found 
expression  and  reached  maturity  when  he  played  Dulcet. 

He  has  never  done  anything  better — his  friends  say,  half  as 
good — and  his  name  will  be  associated  with  that  part  until  the 
curtain  falls  on  the  last  night  of  his  actor's  life. 

On  the  day  that  he  signed  the  contract  with  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
the  first  flush  of  pride  and  pleasure — for  he  had  read  the  part  and 
foresaw  its  greatness — he  made  up  his  mind  to  see  Ruth  Dering. 

He  was  filled  with  a  boyish  desire  to  tell  her  all  about  it,  as  if 
they  were  still  living  under  the  same  roof  and  this  were  his  first 
engagement. 

At  night  he  had  promised  to  take  Clara  to  dinner  at  the 
Nonpareil,  her  favourite  restaurant  in  the  West  End. 

It  was  three  o'clock — the  fair,  bright  hour  of  the  afternoon — 
when  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  long  journey,  for  the  years  were 
like  a  journey  since  he  parted  from  Ruth,  and  now  he  was 
returning  home. 

There  were  changes  in  Watermill  Street.  Many  of  the  old 
houses  were  pulled  down.  A  little  dark  alley  that  he  remembered 
as  the  haunt  of  the  Mud  and  Fog  demons,  invented  in  a  dark 
hour  by  Ruth,  had  disappeared  altogether.  One  end  of  the  road 
had  been  widened  and  nearly  all  the  shops  enlarged. 

The  worn-out  name  "  H.  Dering  "  had  been  painted  over  with 
the  firm's  sign  "  Dering  &  Beulah  "  in  Old-English  lettering. 
On  the  highly  polished  windows  were  the  words  "  Chippendale, 
Sheraton  and  Jacobean  Furniture.  Genuine  Antiques.  Old 
English  Prints." 

The  confusion  of  the  shop-window  had  disappeared  before 
Chirps  went  to  America.  It  was  now  arranged  in  a  careful 
disorder ;  the  half-glass  door  was  hung  with  a  peacock-blue 
curtain ;  electric  light  had  been  installed  in  fittings  that  resembled 
ancient  lamps  hanging  from  wrought-iron  brackets. 
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When  Chirps  entered  he  found  that  the  jingling  bell  on  the 
door  had  been  taken  away.  There  was  no  need  for  it  any 
longer,  as  the  shop  had  been  enlarged,  taking  in  the  parlour,  and 
an  assistant  was  always  "  on  guard."  One  corner  of  the  parlour, 
however,  was  still  hidden  from  public  view  by  a  partition,  with 
"Office  "  printed  on  a  little  door. 

The  assistant,  a  pale  young  gentleman  with  an  apple-green 
necktie,  stepped  forward,  rubbing  his  hands  and  sHghtly  smiling, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Beulah  on  the  occasion  when  Chirps  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  first  making  his  acquaintance. 

Neither  Mr.  Bering  nor  his  partner  was  at  home.  Chirps 
asked  for  them  both  before  he  spoke  of  Ruth.  He  was  seized 
with  a  foolish  hesitancy  and  reluctance  to  meet  her. 

"  I  believe  Miss  Bering  is  in,"  said  the  pale  young  gentleman  ; 
"  do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?  " 

Then  he  touched  an  electric  bell  to  summon  the  servant.  No 
vulgar  shouting  over  the  kitchen  stairs  as  in  the  old  days  !  The 
maid  who  appeared,  a  stranger  to  Chirps,  took  him  upstairs  to 
the  familiar  sitting-room. 

Here  there  were  few  changes.  The  beautiful  Gainsborough 
Lady  smiled  her  welcome  from  the  wall.  He  remembered  Mr. 
Bering's  words—"  That  picture  is  a  fake.  It  isn't  genuine.  It  is 
only  a  copy."  There  were  several  bowls  of  roses.  A  slender 
glass  vase,  filled  wnth  lilies,  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  beside  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Bering. 

There  was  one  of  his  own  photographs,  in  a  part  he  had  played 
before  going  to  America.  What  a  boy  he  looked !— but  it  was  a 
good  make-up.  His  quick  eye  searched,  and  he  was  glad  not 
to  find  a  picture  of  Cyril  Hammersley.  The  recurring  problem 
of  so  many  months  had  never  seemed  farther  from  his  solution. 
Ruth  and  Cyril  had  loved  each  other.  His  friend  had  told  him 
their  secret.  Why  had  they  parted?  Would  he  find  she  was 
still  unhappy  ?     Would  she  trust  him  with  her  confidence  ? 

So  the  old  questions  revolved  and  revolved  in  his  anxious 
mmd.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  too  eagerly  impatient 
to  sit  still. 

Suddenly,  when  his  back  was  turned  towards  the  door,  there 
was  the  click  of  the  handle,  and  he  turned  sharply. 

Was  it  years  since  they  parted — was  it  yesterday  ? 

Ruth  was  changed — no !  She  was  just  the  same.  The  same 
bright   smile  of  eternal  welcome ;   the  same  expression   in  the 
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sweet,  hazel  eyes ;  the  same  happy  expression  on  the  dear, 
childish  lips  ! 

For  a  second  they  did  not  move.  Surprise  and  pleasure  stilled 
them  both.  The  very  sight  of  her  gave  him  back  his  boyhood. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  flash  of  joy  that  quickened  the  rhythmic 
beat  of  his  heart. 

He  did  not  think  of  the  past  or  the  future.  All  life  was  in  the 
wondrous  present. 

"  My  dear  Ruth  ! " 

"  Welcome  !     Welcome  home  !  " 

Their  hands  met  at  the  words,  and  that  minute  of  unspeakable 
delight  was  gone.  They  were  old  friends  again,  eager  to  talk, 
quick  to  compare  differences,  mutually  anxious  to  please  and  be 
pleased. 

Ruth  looked  older,  but  her  beauty  was  still  an  opening  flower. 
An  utter  lack  of  self-consciousness — she  was  a  girl,  but  no  longer 
a  school-girl — added  a  subtle  charm  to  her  woman's  frankness, 
for  she  looked  at  life  with  the  fearless  innocence  of  a  being 
who  has  read  and  thought  much,  but  is  young  and  untried  in 
experience. 

Her  intuitions  were  quick  and  true,  but  many  of  her  opinions 
immature  and  irrational,  for  she  was  truly  the  child  of  her  uncle's 
teaching,  without  having  reached  his  wisdom  of  a  long  life  of 
thought. 

Her  honesty  of  nature  was  written  as  clearly  in  her  lovely  face 
as  her  kind  and  gentle  humour  was  hidden  by  a  certain  demure 
and  baffling  manner.  In  the  great  events  and  moments  of  life 
Ruth  was  as  clear  as  a  crystal.  In  trifling  hours  she  was  like  a 
moonstone,  where  the  brightness  is  clouded  with  mysterious 
beams  of  faint  colour. 

She  sat  down  opposite  to  Chirps,  in  her  old  place  by  the 
window,  where  she  used  to  write  her  poems  and  paint  pictures  as 
a  child. 

They  talked,  first  of  all,  of  her  mother.  Chirps  with  the  gentle 
aloofness  of  old  memory,  but  Ruth  as  if  she  were  still  among 
them,  unseen  but  always  there. 

She  had  much  to  tell  him  of  her  uncle,  his  partner,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  old  shop.  They  were  very  prosperous  and,  in  a 
quiet  way,  becoming  as  well  known  as  any  of  the  big,  important 
firms  in  the  West  End. 

Mr.  Beulah  had  long  been  the  managing  partner.     It  was  char- 
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acteristic  of  this  smooth  and  clever  man  that  he  was  never  called 
by  any  shorter  name  than  *'  Mr.  Beulah." 

It  would  not  have  occurred  to  Ruth  to  speak  of  him  by  his 
first  name,  even  if  she  had  known  it ;  but  his  signature  was 
*'A.  Beulah,"  far  more  suggestive  in  his  case  of  the  vowel,  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  than  of  Abel,  or  Alfred,  or  Adolphus, 
or  any  other  Christian  name. 

Henry  Dering  had  known  him  as  Mr.  Beulah  when  they  first 
met,  and  it  was  Mr.  Beulah  to  the  end  of  their  partnership. 
Even  Chirps,  who  had  always  disliked  the  man  and  held  him  in 
no  respect,  thought  and  spoke  of  him  as  "  Mr."  Beulah. 

'*  The  old  buildings  that  stood  at  the  back  of  our  house  have 
been  pulled  down,"  said  Ruth,  "  so  Mr.  Beulah  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  enlarge  his  workshop.  He  employs  four  men. 
Uncle  Henry  was  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

"  Does  your  uncle  buy  the  stock  ?  "  asked  Chirps. 

"  The  greater  part  of  it,"  she  replied.  "  He  is  a  much  finer 
judge  than  Mr.  Beulah,  but  you  know  he  could  never  have 
worked  up  the  business." 

"  What  are  the  four  men  doing  in  the  workshop  ?  " 

*'  Repairing  old  furniture." 

"  After  the  methods  of  Mr.  Beulah  when  he  built  up  an 
Elizabethan  table  from  a  bit  of  one  leg  ?  " 

Ruth  looked  a  little  troubled. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  may  be  right  up  to  a  certain  point,  Ned,  but 
I  never  go  into  the  workshop.     Mr.  Beulah  doesn't  approve." 

"Did  he  tell  you  so?" 

*'  He  made  uncle  Henry  tell  me." 

The  troubled  expression  in  her  face  deepened.  She  looked  at 
him  very  thoughtfully  for  a  minute,  as  if  she  were  debating  in 
her  own  mind  whether  it  would  be  right  to  confide  in  him.  He 
knew  of  Mr.  Beulah's  influence  with  her  uncle,  but  he  little 
suspected  how  it  had  grown  and  strengthened  in  the  past  year. 

Ruth's  first  impulse  was  to  speak  freely,  but  the  second  was  to 
spare  him  the  knowledge  of  her  troubles. 

She  abruptly  changed  the  subject  by  asking  about  his  work. 
They  had  already  spoken  of  Clara,  and  Chirps,  with  a  peculiar 
litde  feeling  of  doing  his  duty,  had  shown  her  his  wife's  photo- 
graph in  the  back  of  his  watch.  Clara  had  put  it  in  one  day  at 
the  Turret,  and  there  it  remained. 

He  found  it  easy  to  talk  of  acting  to  Ruth,  although  she  knew 
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little  of  the  theatre.  In  place  of  the  knowledge  of  the  practical 
comrade  she  gave  the  sympathy  of  a  quick  imagination.  Without 
the  artistic  egotism  of  the  experienced  actress — to  whom  artistic 
egotism  is  as  essential  as  the  air  she  breathes — Ruth  Bering  was 
able  to  enter  into  the  world  that  is  peopled  by  stage  characters. 
The  parts  that  he  had  played  and  hoped  to  play  became,  as  he 
talked,  as  real  to  her  as  the  living  men  she  met  every  day. 

The  habit  that  had  grown  upon  him,  since  he  went  to  America, 
of  regarding  his  work  with  a  slight,  light  contempt,  changed  to 
something  of  the  old  enthusiasm. 

Her  girlish  interest,  her  young  excitement,  her  unconscious 
appeal  to  the  undeveloped  earnestness  of  his  character,  affected 
him  more  deeply  than  he  knew  or  would  have  confessed.  But 
their  talk  was  not  all  serious ;  it  rippled  gaily  over  the  depths  of 
feeling.  They  did  not  speak  of  Cyril  Hammersley.  Chirps  had 
forgotten  all  about  him,  for  his  first  five  minutes  with  Ruth  had 
told  him  that  her  heart-ache  was  over,  and  how  blindly  he  had 
misjudged  her  character  !  She  was  too  good,  too  brave,  to  write 
"  Despair"  acrosr,  the  opening  chapters  of  her  womanhood. 

They  talked  of  her  poetry,  but  she  laughed  and  blushed  and 
would  not  show  him  the  latest  efforts  ;  of  her  girl  friends  ;  of  the 
books  she  was  reading ;  of  the  church  she  attended  and  her 
uncle's  views  upon  it ;  of  children  and  animals  and  flowers — every 
subject  is  worth  talking  about  and  full  of  possibilities  when  two 
are  in  harmony. 

Tlie  return  of  Henry  Dering  and  his  partner,  at  tea-time, 
reminded  Chirps  of  the  outer  world  and  the  passing  of  time. 

His  old  master  was  cordial,  but  taciturn.  He  was  more  spare 
in  figure  than  of  old,  and  his  hair  was  turning  a  dusty,  yellowish 
white.  The  fire  that  used  to  blaze  on  occasion  in  his  small, 
expressive  eyes  was  still  alive,  but  only  seen  in  fitful  sparks  ;  his 
keen,  contradictory  tongue  was  losing  its  nip ;  he  was  more 
introspective  and  much  more  silent  than  of  yore. 

Mr.  Beulah,  as  if  he  fed  slowly  on  his  partner's  vitality,  was 
growing  a  little  stouter  every  year,  but  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance was  so  gradual  that  Ruth  and  her  uncle  hardly  noticed  it. 
Chirps,  his  senses  quickened  by  absence,  saw  that  the  tread  of  his 
creaky  boots  was  heavier,  the  parting  of  his  sleek  hair  considerably 
wider,  and  the  flesh  of  his  chin  softly  doubling,  while  the  shape  of 
his  white  waistcoat  was  perhaps  the  surest  indication  of  time's 
revenges. 
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Mr.  Bering  was  eloquent  on  the  growth  of  the  business.  It 
was  the  only  subject  that  seemed  to  interest  him,  and  he  praised 
his  partner's  success  as  angrily  as  if  Chirps  had  denied  it. 

"We  are  certainly  doing  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Beulah,  stirring 
the  lumps  of  sugar  round  and  round  in  his  cup  in  the  way  he 
always  stirred  them,  year  in  and  year  out.  "  Our  business  has  in- 
creased steadily.    The  public  is  learning  to  appreciate  the  antique." 

"Does  the  supply  meet  the  growing  demand?"  asked  Chirps, 
not  without  a  thought  of  the  reconstructed  Elizabethan  table. 

"  Easily  ! — easily  !  "  said  Mr.  Beulah.  "  We  pick  up  the 
quaintest,  most  delightful  bits  in  all  sorts  of  places.  That's  the 
charm  of  the  trade.     It  keeps  one  in  touch  with  beauty." 

He  stretched  out  his  cup  for  yet  another  piece  of  sugar,  and 
smiled  at  Ruth.  A  thought  that  was  singularly  repulsive  flashed 
into  Chirps's  mind,  but  he  glanced  at  the  girl  and  felt  ashamed. 
The  possibility  of  understanding  and  affection  between  Ruth 
Dering  and  the  oily  Mr.  Beulah  was  a  monstrous  absurdity. 
She  gave  him  his  lump  of  sugar  with  far  less  interest  than  when 
she  stooped  to  give  the  cat  a  saucer  of  milk. 

"  The  standard  of  taste  is  on  a  much  higher  level  nowadays," 
Mr.  Beulah  went  on.  "  We  have  to  supply  the  very  best  articles 
if  we  wish  to  realize  the  very  best  prices.  Everything  must  be 
genuine.     Everything  of  ours  is  genuine." 

"  Except  the  Gainsborough  upstairs ! "  said  Mr.  Dering 
emphatically. 

"  That  is  your  private  property,  sir.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
stock,"  rejoined  his  partner. 

"  True !  That  is  my  private  property,  Ned,  and  don't  you 
forget  it  ! "  said  Mr.  Dering,  laying  his  hand  for  a  second  on 
Chirps's  shoulder. 

The  actor  glanced  at  Ruth,  for  her  uncle's  manner,  even  more 
than  the  words,  puzzled  him.  She  slightly  shook  her  head,  with 
an  expression  that  reflected  his  own. 

Going  with  Chirps  to  the  door,  according  to  her  old  custom, 
she  spoke  a  few  hurried  words  about  Mr.  Beulah. 

"  He  is  always  the  same,  more  like  a  machine  than  a  man," 
she  said.  "  Uncle  Henry  is  perpetually  flattering  him — fulsomely, 
to  his  face,  as  you  heard  just  now.  They  never  quarrel  or 
argue." 

"  Is  your  uncle  Henry  really  attached  to  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Is  he  attached  to  any  one  ?  "  she  answered  quickly. 
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"  To  you — surely  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  hope  so — but  I  don't  know.     I  do  everything  I  can,  Ned." 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  do,  dear,  always." 

So  they  parted.  Ruth  stood  in  the  doorway,  looking  after  him. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  losing 
sight  of  her,  that  he  realized  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

His  wife  was  waiting  for  him,  when  he  reached  home,  with  the 
usual  reproaches. 

He  was  selfish,  inconsiderate  ;  she  thought  he  had  been  run 
over  (her  manner  suggested  a  little  disappointment  that  it  was 
not  the  case),  and  it  would  serve  him  right  if  she  refused  to  go 
with  him  at  all. 

Chirps  dressed,  as  he  could  on  occasion,  with  the  speed  of  a 
quick-change  artiste,  said  a  kind  word  to  Lily,  whom  her  sister-in- 
law  had  reduced  to  tears,  and  was  ready  to  start  before  Clara  had 
finished  her  lecture  on  his  deplorable  lateness. 

After  dining  at  the  Nonpareil,  where  they  fortunately  met  two 
young  actors  whom  Clara  liked,  they  went  on  to  a  big  music-hall. 

The  young  actors,  both  of  the  "dangler  "  order,  vied  with  each 
other  in  flattering  and  trying  to  please  Mrs.  Chirrup.  Gorge- 
ously dressed — she  generally  made  the  error  of  over-dressing — 
Clara  attracted  mnch  attention  as  she  trailed  through  the  great 
entrance-hall  of  the  Paramount  Theatre,  with  her  cloak  thrown 
back  on  her  shoulders,  showing  her  white  satin  gown,  sparkling 
with  sequins. 

She  made  the  two  young  actors — '*  a  pair  of  nice  clean  cubs" 
as  she  described  them  afterwards — look  insignificant,  while  her 
husband  was  by  far  the  least  important  member  of  the  party. 

The  noisy  orchestra,  the  flaring  lights,  the  air  that  was  heavy 
with  perfume  and  tobacco,  the  clever,  meretricious  show,  the 
inanity  of  the  whole  scene  affected  Chirps  in  a  new,  unaccountable 
manner. 

He  felt  the  sadness  and  the  waste  of  it  all — the  brilliance,  the 
skill  and  charm  that  were  so  misused  to  an  ignoble  end — but  he 
was  filled  at  the  same  time  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  purity  and 
loveliness  of  life. 

Evil  is  the  only  thing  that  dies.     Good  lives  forever. 

This  rooted  belief  had  long  been  darkened  in  his  heart  by  dis- 
illusion and  despair  in  his  marriage,  but  the  sight  of  Ruth  Dering, 
in  her  innocence  and  truth  and  gentle  kindness,  had  suddenly 
made  it  flower. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

A  five-hundredth  performance,  and  after.  Chirps  and  his  wife 
alone. 

"  T  S  this  our  thousandth  night,  Paley  ?  "  asked  Edgar  Chirrup. 

X      "  No,  sir — five  hundredth,"  repHed  his  dresser. 

**  Haven't  I  played  Dulcet  for  more  than  five  hundred  times?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  You  surprise  me  !  I  thought  I  had  been  playing  this  part  for 
ninety-two  years,  Paley." 

"  No,  sir — five  hundred  performances.  Here  are  your  copies 
of  the  souvenir." 

"  Thanks  !     Are  you  tired  of  this  piece,  Paley  ?  " 

"  Not  partic'arly  tired  of  it,  sir." 

'*  I  am.  Though  I  would  rather  go  on  the  stage  to  play 
Dulcet  than  go  anywhere  else,  except  '  into  my  grave.'  That's 
a  quotation  from  '  Hamlet,'  Paley." 

''Is  it  indeed?     Pretty  play,  sir." 

"  Very  pretty,  but  overrated,  don't  you  think,  Paley  ?  As  a 
friend  of  mine  said — I  believe  he's  the  only  man  who  has  made 
an  original  remark  about  '  Hamlet '  for  a  hundred  years — it 
may  have  been  funny  when  it  was  written,  but  it  isn't  now." 

"  Quite  true,  sir,  but  it  hadn't  struck  me  before." 

This  conversation  took  place  between  Chirps  and  his  dresser  at 
the  theatre.  The  actor  had  a  habit  of  meandering  talk  with  the 
devoted,  irreproachable  Paley. 

"  By  Jove  !  Five  hundred  performances  !  "  said  Chirrup, 
thoughtfully  turning  the  pages  of  the  souvenir  to  celebrate  the 
occasion. 

He  was  making  the  slight  change  in  his  make-up  necessary  for 
the  last  act.  There  was  to  be  a  supper  on  the  stage  after  the 
performance.     The  house  was  crowded.     Paley  had  pinned  the 
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many  telegrams  of  congratulation  he  had  received  on    the   wall 
round  the  looking-glass. 

There  was  a  big  bouquet  of  red  geraniums — mentioned  in  the 
play  as  *  Mr.  Dulcet's  '  favourite  flowers — in  a  silver  bowl  on  the 
dressing-table,  both  the  gifts  of  the  ladies  of  the  company. 

The  author  of  the  piece,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  had  given 
him  a  gold  cigarette-case,  engraved  with  two  words,  "  Dulcet — 
Chirps,"  with  the  dates  of  the  production  and  five-hundredth 
performance. 

He  was  the  only  member  of  the  company  who  had  not  missed 
a  single  show  through  illness  or  taken  a  single  holiday.  It  was 
only  his  nightly  appearance  that  contradicted  a  popular  story  that 
he  had  gone  melancholy-mad  in  consequence  of  playing  the  same 
comic  part  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

Lily  Chirrup  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  seen 
the  play  at  intervals  of  six  months  or  so.  Ruth  Dering  had  seen 
it  many,  many  more  times  than  he  imagined  from  the  gallery  or 
the  pit.  His  wife  had  seen  it  only  twice,  on  the  first  night — 
when  she  had  foretold  a  short  run — and  she  was  there  again  on 
the  five  hundredth. 

"  Fourth  act,  please  !  "  said  the  call-boy,  passing  the  door. 

"  They're  calling  the  fourth  act,  sir,"  said  Paley. 

"  Well,  it  isn't  in  here  !  "  said  Chirps. 

He  threw  down  the  souvenir  and  rose  to  his  feet,  stretching 
his  arms  over  his  head  and  yawning. 

"  Yes,  I  am  convinced  I  have  been  playing  Dulcet  for  ninety- 
two  years,  having  made  my  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  five. 
That  would  make  me  only  ninety-seven,  and  I  feel  a  hundred  at 
least.     Such  is  stage  life,  Paley." 

"  Don't  forget  your  happle  and  your  'at,  sir!"  interrupted  the 
dresser,  passing  them  both  to  him  as  he  opened  the  door. 

"  Thanks.  For  ninety-two  years  I've  forgotten  my  happle  and 
my  'at,  and  you've  reminded  me  at  the  last  minute.  That  is  the 
First  Cause  of  your  existence,  Paley." 

He  went  slowly  downstairs  to  the  stage. 

"  Rum  lot,  the  profession  !  "  observed  Paley  to  himself,  as  he 
tidied  the  dressing-table. 

As  Chirps  stood  in  the  wings,  absent-mindedly  watching  the 
beginning  of  the  act,  he  felt  the  touch  of  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

It  was  Kitty  Romaine,  who  had  recently  been  engaged,  in  place 
of  the  original  actress,  to  play  one  of  the  small,  good  parts  in  the 
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comedy.     Chirps  had  introduced  her  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
and  coached  her  in  the  part. 

"I  couldn't  catch  you  earlier  in  the  evening,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  but  I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am — you  don't 
know  how  glad — at  your  long  success." 

*'  That's  sweet  of  you,  Kitty." 

"  How  do  you  think  I'm  getting  on,  Chirps  ?  Is  the  first  act 
all  right  now  ?  " 

"  Capital,  dear  !     It's  a  very  good  little  performance." 

He  turned  his  eyes  on  the  stage,  as  if  there  were  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  Kitty  moved  away,  hesitated,  and  then  again 
touched  his  arm. 

"Chirps!  Mother  told  me  to  thank  you — thank  you — thank 
you  !  Indeed  she  will  pay  you  back,  but  your  generosity  has 
saved  us  from  ruin.  If  you  hadn't  sent  her  the  money  just  when 
you  did  and  then  got  me  this  engagement,  I  don't  know  what " 

"  Now,  don't  be  foolish  !  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  cry  !  "  he 
interrupted. 

Kitty  checked  her  tears  with  an  effort.  She  knew,  from 
experience,  that  any  expression  of  gratitude  always  made  him 
irritable,  but  it  was  so  hard  to  be  silent. 

*'  How's  the  boy  ?  "  he  asked  bluntly  ;  and  then,  before  she 
could  answer :  "  By  the  way,  did  you  see  in  to-day's  *  Period  ' 
that  old  Brangwyn  is  to  have  a  benefit  ?  That  reminds  me — 
Cyril  Hammersley  and  his  wife  are  not  coming  back  to  London 
this  year  after  all.  I  suppose  they  can  make  more  money  in  the 
States.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  be  asked  to  do  something  for 
the  Brangwyn  affair.  Cuss  it !  See  you  later,  Kitty.  You're 
stopping  afterwards,  of  course  ?  " 

He  hurried  to  the  back  of  the  stage  to  make  his  entrance,  and, 
as  she  went  away,  Kitty  heard  the  applause  that  greeted  him. 
The  audience,  on  the  five-hundredth  night,  was  in  the  mood 
to  give  '*  Mr.  Dulcet "  a  reception  not  once,  but  every  time  he 
appeared. 

The  party  that  followed  the  performance  was  very  successful, 
very  crowded,  very  late. 

There  were  many  lions  and  smaller  beasts.  The  Press  was 
represented  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  did  ample  justice 
to  the  affair  afterwards  and  more  than  justice  to  the  supper  at 
the  time.  Professional  and  amateur  beauties  of  the  stage  and 
society  smiled  upon  Chirps,  artists  and  actors  flattered  him,  and 
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the   cleverest   man  in   the  crowd — a  brilHant   lawyer   who   was 
famous  for  his  love  of  the  theatre — proposed  his  health. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Chirrup  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable  figures  in 
the  throng,  shadowing  her  popular  husband  when  he  stood 
beside  her,  with  a  brilliance  of  dress,  a  flashing  of  jewels,  and  a 
supreme  self-possession  and  insolent  ease. 

Clara  was  in  yellow  satin,  her  favourite  colour,  with  the 
aigrette  of  a  fair  slaughtered  bird  in  her  tawny-coloured  hair,  and 
the  peculiar  dead-whiteness  of  her  skin  accentuated  by  the 
sparkling  black  band  that  edged  her  shoulders.  She  had  lost, 
within  the  comparatively  short  time  since  her  marriage,  all  trace 
of  girhshness. 

More  handsome  in  her  maturity,  there  were  still  some  people, 
as  in  the  old  days  in  America,  who  admired  Clara  intensely  and 
others — greatly  in  the  minority — to  whom  her  appearance  was 
positively  repellent. 

She  was  all  appearance  !  One  could  never  get  away  from  the 
big  eyes,  the  colourless  face,  the  soft,  white  hands.  As  their 
mental  or  spiritual  attributes  give  beauty  to  some  women,  making 
one  forget  their  features,  so  the  physical  qualities  of  this  woman 
were  the  beginning  and  end  of  her  attraction. 

She  was  like  a  big  white  peony,  not  a  rose  ;  a  loud  strain  of 
music,  not  a  haunting  melody ;  a  glaring  summer  sky,  not  a 
promise  of  dawn. 

Surrounded  by  her  friends  and  flatterers,  Clara  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  reception  on  the  stage.  She  loved  to  see  women 
extravagantly  dressed  and  men  in  the  high  spirits  of  late  hours 
and  good  champagne.  That  was  her  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
Life — hilarity,  wealth,  pleasure,  forgetfulness  ! 

She  joined  in  the  uproarious  applause  that  greeted  the  toast  of 
"  Mr.  Dulcet,"  clapping  a  tiny  fan  against  her  hand  till  the  ivory 
sticks  were  broken,  and  joined  in  singing  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow  !  "  with  the  full  force  of  a  loud,  rich,  untrained  voice. 

Leo  Brandish,  who  is  a  very  observant  little  gentleman,  noticed 
that  Chirps  did  not  look  at  her  during  the  chorus.  Of  course 
he  ought  to  have  done  so,  for  the  sympathy  and  encouragement 
of  a  wife  (as  Brandish  will  say  in  his  chapter  on  "Actors  in 
Private  Life  ")  is  a  man's  surest,  strongest  support. 

Chirps  looked  very  weary,  in  spite  of  his  evident  pleasure  in 
the  cordiality  of  his  friends.  He  had  gone  into  the  theatre, 
to  dress  for  the  performance,  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening. 
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and  it  was  three  o'clock  the  following  morning  before  he  stepped 
after  Clara  into  their  carriage  to  drive  home. 

The  eastern  heavens  were  flushing  pink,  and  the  moon  hung  in 
the  sky  like  a  wasting  lamp.  The  empty  streets  were  clean  and 
white.     The  air  was  cold,  with  a  freshening  breeze. 

Clara  pulled  her  cloak  round  her  neck  with  a  shudder,  and 
then  shut  both  the  windows.  .  She  leaned  back  in  the  little 
carriage  and  closed  her  eyes,  yawning  horribly.  Her  hair  was 
dishevelled,  her  flowers  were  faded,  her  filmy  dress  was  crushed 
and  torn,  for  the  party  had  ended  in  a  boisterous,  impromptu 
dance. 

Chirps  stared  out  of  the  window  on  his  side,  with  his  hand 
clenched  against  his  racking  forehead.  His  nerves  were  all 
unstrung  with  the  noise,  the  bad  air,  the  wine,  the  long  hours 
of  excitement  and  fatigue. 

So  they  drove  home,  without  exchanging  a  single  word,  in  the 
clear,  reproachful,  silent  dawn. 

A  stranger  to  Chirps  would  hardly  have  recognized,  on  the 
following  morning,  the  spent,  dim-eyed,  haggard  actor  of  the 
previous  night  in  the  keen,  alert  man  of  a  new  day. 

His  head  was  still  aching,  but  after  a  cold  bath  and  breakfast 
he  set  himself  a  task  that  was  irksome,  exacting,  and  had  been 
long  delayed.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  looking  into 
his  affairs. 

The  Turret  was  still  in  possession  of  Lily  and  her  brother 
Dick,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup  lived  at  the  top  of  a  high, 
ugly  block  of  flats,  newly  built,  in  a  district  that  Clara  called 
South  Kensington  and  the  postal  authorities  Brompton. 

There  were  more  rooms  than  in  the  Turret,  but  they  were 
smaller.  Every  sound  made  was  heard  in  every  room,  every  smell 
from  the  kitchen  could  be  smelt,  and  nearly  every  inch  of  space 
was  filled  with  furniture  and  ornaments.  Clara  had  chosen  the 
flat  and  filled  it.  She  had  a  passion  for  spending  money  on 
useless  articles,  such  as  prettily  bound,  badly  printed  books  that 
she  never  read,  china  animals,  pots,  and  vases,  coloured  statuettes, 
and  picture  postcards 

The  narrow  cell  where  Chirps  slept  was  the  only  place  in  the 
flat  free  from  decoration.  The  whole  establishment  was  supremely 
uncomfortable,  especially  as  Clara  was  rarely  without  visitors. 

She  liked  the  society  of  girls  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
amuse  themselves,  or  older  women  who  gossiped  and  shopped. 
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Men  she  always  welcomed,  but  seemed  to  have  lost  her  desire 
for  "  danglers."  She  had  to  dress  tidily  and  do  her  hair, 
besides  being  more  careful  in  conversation  in  the  company  of 
men.  The  opinion  of  her  own  sex  did  not  matter.  It  was 
not  so  exciting,  but  much  less  trouble,  to  idle  through  the  days 
with  women. 

The  more  closely  Chirps  looked  into  his  affairs,  in  the  stuffy 
little  dining-room  at  the  flat,  the  more  disagreeable  he  found  the 
prospect.     Bills  on  bills  ! 

It  was  only  at  such  periodical  attempts  to  straighten  matters 
out  that  he  thought  about  the  extravagance  of  his  wife.  He 
was  so  accustomed  to  her  love  of  money  and  wasteful  habits 
that  nothing  she  could  do  surprised  him,  until  he  began  to  count 
the  cost. 

The  expression  of  annoyance  with  which  he  sat  down  to  his 
task  changed  into  indignation  and  surprise  as  he  fully  realized 
the  meaning  of  the  confusion  of  papers,  until  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  with  a  clutch  at  a  handful  of  bills,  he 
hurried  into  the  adjoining  drawing-room,  where  he  had  heard  Clara 
talking  to  the  servant. 

She  was  now  alone,  reclining  in  a  big  chair,  with  her  breakfast 
on  a  little  table  beside  her. 

Clara  was  dressed  in  a  voluminous  silk  and  chiffon  morning 
robe,  rather  soiled  and  crumpled,  with  her  hair  in  a  big  coil  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  held  up  by  a  couple  of  turquoise-studded  combs. 
She  was  reading  a  divorce  case  in  the  paper,  and  hardly  glanced 
up  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"Good  morning,  Clara.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few 
minutes,"  he  said,  closing  the  door. 

"  Oh,  it's  you.     Good  morning.     Well  ?  " 
"  Look  at  this — and  this — and  this  !     Look  at  this  !     By  Jove, 
it's  too  bad  !  " 

He  pushed  the  breakfast  roughly  on  one  side  and  spread  the 
bills  on  the  table,  striking  each  one  with  his  finger  at  the  repe- 
tition of  the  words. 

Clara,  after  a  surprised  glance  at  his  face,  put  down  the  news- 
paper and  turned  her  eyes  on  the  bills.  She  gave  no  answer  for 
a  minute,  but  looked  at  each  one  closely. 

'*  Well  ?  "  she  questioned  for  the  second  time.      "The  totals 
seem  correct  to  me.     I've  added  them  up." 
14 
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*'  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  Where  am  I  to  find  the  money  ? 
What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

Again  she  was  silent  for  a  minute,  then  deliberately  swept 
the  sheets  of  paper  fluttering  to  the  floor,  and  pulled  the  break- 
fast-tray towards  her.  She  had  recovered  the  self-possession  that 
the  sight  of  his  agitation  had  for  a  moment  disturbed. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  made  "  a  scene,"  and  she  was 
determined  it  should  be  a  short  one  now. 

"Good  God!  Can't  you  realize  the  situation?"  Chirps  ex- 
claimed, taking  an  angry  turn  up  and  down  the  room,  with  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  pockets.  "  I  shouldn't  care  if  you  spent 
every  shilling  of  my  salary,  week  by  week,  if  you  only  kept  out  of 
debt.  It's  getting  worse  and  worse  !  You  know  I  was  only  saved 
by  the  skin  of  my  teeth  at  the  New  Year " 

'*  You  borrowed  money  then.  You  must  borrow  it  again,"  she 
interrupted,  coolly  beginning  to  eat  her  breakfast. 

"  You  talk  like  a  child  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Borrow  money  again 
— at  fifty  per  cent,  this  time  !  " 

"  Then  you  must  earn  more,"  said  Clara. 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  Chirps  for  the  second  time.  "  What  am  I 
to  do  ?     How  am  I  to  earn  it  ?  " 

"  Money  ought  to  make  money,"  she  answered,  between  her 
sips  of  coffee.  "  There  are  dozens  of  actors  with  half  your  screw 
who  double  their  incomes  every  year  by  speculation.  They're 
not  content  just  to  pocket  their  wages.  Look  at  Charlie  Dimscot 
— and  that  young  cub,  Fennell — and  Bradley  Morris.  Even  old 
Elliott  and  the  Lowton  boys  make  a  little  bit  extra  on  the  turf — 
or  somehow  !  If  there  was  any  ambition,  any  common-sense, 
any  business  in  you — but  there  isn't  !  You're  just  a  clown — a 
bufl'oon — thankful  for  the  kicks  and  the  ha'pence  !  " 

She  had  put  down  the  coflee-cup  and  thrown  herself  back  in  her 
chair,  looking  at  him  with  her  handsome,  white  face  distorted  by 
an  expression  of  brutal  contempt.  He  flushed  and  started  back, 
as  if  she  had  struck  him  with  a  whip. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room. 

A  woman  in  the  street  below  was  calling  "  Sweet  lavender  !  " 
in  a  clear,  high  voice.  A  soft  wind  puff"ed  through  the  thin 
curtains  at  the  open  window.  Clara  lifted  a  cup  and  put  it  down 
again  with  a  little  clatter.  Her  husband  did  not  speak.  She  had 
spoilt  his  life,  and  now  she  belittled  his  work. 

He  stooped,  after  a  minute,  and  picked  up  the  bills.    She  could 
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not  bear  his  silence  any  longer.  Her  impulse  was  to  strike  him 
again,  the  desire  to  kill  where  she  had  wounded,  but  she  was 
afraid.  So  she  rose  and  pushed  the  window  wide  open,  leaning 
both  elbows  on  the  sill. 

She  thought  of  the  previous  night  with  passionate  regret — 
the  mirth,  the  eyes  of  flattering  men,  the  pleasure,  the  forget- 
fulness !  Oh  that  such  nights  would  never  end  !  She  hated  the 
summer  morning. 

She  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  closing  door.  Chirps  had  gone 
out  of  the  room.  Her  anger  and  contempt  instantly  returned, 
with  the  cruel  longing  for  another  blow.     She  hurried  after  him. 

He  had  returned  to  the  little  dining-room  and  was  leaning 
over  the  table,  gathering  his  papers  together.  She  noticed  that 
his  hand  shook,  and  laughed — if  such  a  harsh,  unlovely  sound 
can  be  called  by  the  genial,  dear  name  of  laughter. 

"  You  poor  thing  !  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  You're 
like  an  hysterical  woman.  Do  you  want  to  be  let  alone — to  weep 
—eh  ? " 

He  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and,  taking  one  quick 
step  towards  her,  suddenly  laid  his  hands  on  her  wrists,  holding 
them  so  tightly  that  she  could  not  move. 

''Clara!  I  could  weep  my  heart  out — now — when  I  think  of 
our  life  together.  Despise  me  for  it  if  you  like.  Don't  you 
understand  a  man's  weakness — don't  you  care?  What  have  I 
done — what  have  I  done — that  any  woman  should  treat  me  as 
you  have  treated  me,  month  after  month  ?  I  don't  ask  much — 
you  know  that  ! — I  ask  for  nothing  but  a  little  kindness,  a  little 
sympathy,  a  little  charity  !  " 

He  released  her  hands  that  were  struggling  for  freedom, 
pressed  his  own  over  his  face  for  a  minute,  and  turned  his  back 
on  her. 

She  leaned  against  the  door,  watching  him  with  an  expression 
on  her  face  that  would  have  recalled,  if  he  had  looked  at  her,  the 
long  hours  in  New  York  before  she  promised  to  marry  him — 
a  brooding,  strange,  questioning  expression. 

*'  How  can  I  work  well — how  can  I  make  the  little  money  that 
I  do — when  I  am  racked  with  anxiety  ?  "  Chirrup  went  on,  after 
a  long  pause,  gradually  recovering  his  usual  manner.  "  Don't 
you  see  the  perpetual  effort  and  strain  of  my  life  ?  I  can't  make 
any  more  money.  It  is  impossible.  I'm  only  an  actor,  after  all, 
and  I  only  understand  my  own  buffoonery." 
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He  sat  down  at  the  table,  pushing  aside  the  papers  and 
resting  his  head  in  his  hands.  She  still  leaned  against  the  door, 
watching  him. 

"  Clara !  "  he  said,  but  made  a  long  pause  before  speaking 
again — "  Clara  !  Don't  let  us  be  cowards.  Let  us  face  the 
situation.  It  would  be  better — far  better  for  us  both — to 
acknowledge  the  failure,  the  daily  fret  and  jar " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  asked  quickly,  and  went  to  the 
table,  bending  over  it  to  look  into  his  eyes. 

He  was  very  pale  and  went  on  with  an  effort,  trying  to  put  into 
words  the  strengthening  conviction  of  many  months,  hesitating 
painfully  and  frequently  leaving  a  sentence  unfinished. 

She  understood  his  meaning  long  before  it  was  shown  in  her 
face.  She  was  not  altogether  surprised,  but  she  pretended  to  be 
speechless  with  emotion. 

"  Now  I  see  what  you  mean  !  "  she  exclaimed  at  last.  "  Now 
I  understand  you  !  You  want  to  be  rid  of  me  !  You  want  to  get 
out  of  your  marriage  !     You  want  to  be  free  !  " 

Her  voice  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  she  struck  the  table 
violently  with  her  clenched  hands. 

"  No  !  no  ! "  she  cried,  with  an  oath.  "  I'm  not  going  to  be 
kicked  into  the  gutter  by  you,  or  any  man.     No  ! " 

"  Clara,  you  misunderstand — wilfully,  cruelly  misunderstand  !  " 
he  interrupted,  in  a  voice  that  compelled  her  to  a  minute's  pause. 
"  I  would  never  throw  you  off,  even  if  it  were  in  my  power. 
You  know  that  is  the  truth.  Be  sane  !  Be  reasonable  !  You 
want  money.  You  love  money  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world " 

"  That's  a  lie  !  " 

"  You've  told  me  so  a  dozen  times.  Very  well !  You  shall 
have  it,  when  we  separate,  I  swear.  We  can  never  be  happy  or 
at  peace.  Let  us  loosen  the  chain,  for  God's  sake,  that  galls 
us  both." 

Clara,  checked  by  his  earnestness  in  the  torrent  of  words 
that  would  have  ended  in  wild  hysterics,  sank  into  a  chair  and 
began  to  cry,  her  handkerchief  pressed  on  her  eyes  with  both 
hands.  Her  husband  pushed  back  his  chair  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  room. 

Swept  with  regret  and  anger,  love  chnnged  to  loathing,  disgust 
at  the  past  and  dread  of  the  future,  Edgar  Chirrup  was  drinking 
deep  of  the  bitter,  poisonous  cup  of  humiliation.     His  whole 
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being,  body  and  soul,  shrank  from  the  woman  whose  passion 
had  once  fired  his  own,  whose  jealousy  had  made  him  wretched, 
whose  selfishness  and  neglect  had  turned  his  home  into  a  hateful 
prison. 

Clara  moaned  and  sobbed,  dabbing  her  face  with  her  little  rag 
of  a  lace  handkerchief.  She  meant  to  oppose,  with  all  her 
strength  and  obstinacy,  the  idea  of  parting.  Her  husband  was 
successful  and  popular.  She  never  undervalued,  in  her  secret 
mind,  what  it  meant  for  a  woman  like  herself  in  her  own  little 
world  to  bear  his  name  and  be  seen  in  his  company.  She 
would  never  consent  to  a  legal  separation.  Her  past  life, 
of  which  he  knew  so  litde,  had  taught  her  that  a  visible 
husband  was  the  most  necessary  of  all  appendages  to  a  married 
woman. 

She  knew  that  the  doors  of  Bohemia  in  London,  that  swung 
wide  at  Chirps's  approach,  would  have  been  shut  in  the  face 
of  such  a  very  ordinary,  uninteresting  person  as  Mrs.  Edgar 
Chirrup. 

She  often  boasted  to  her  women  friends  of  her  husband's 
devotion.  It  was  more  original  and  complimentary  to  herself, 
in  Clara's  opinion,  than  if  she  had  made  their  unfortunate  dis- 
sensions the  subject  of  her  intimate  talk,  after  the  manner  of 
several  young  wives  with  whom  she  professed  to  exchange  con- 
fidences. So  it  was  for  many  reasons — including  the  strongest  of 
all,  that  her  hands  should  never  slip  from  the  purse-strings — 
Clara  refused  to  think  of  a  separation. 

No  idea  of  his  wife's  deliberate  weighing  of  the  reasons,  for  and 
against  his  proposal,  occurred  to  Chirrup.  He  thought  that  she 
always  acted  on  impulse,  and  her  repeated  cry  of  "  No  !  no  ! " 
moved  him  to  wondering  pity.  Was  it  possible  that  she  still 
loved  him,  in  spite  of  everything  ?  The  mystery  of  the  woman  ! 
He  could  not  fathom  her,  but  in  that  poignant  thought,  contra- 
dicted as  it  was  by  the  experience  of  his  married  life  since  they 
came  to  England,  Clara  won  her  victory. 

"  The  future  is  in  your  hands,"  he  said  slowly  and  emphatic- 
ally. "  I  will  continue  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  you,  and 
give  you  everything  in  my  power,  as  long  as  you  choose.  I  can 
do  no  more." 

She  saw  that  he  was  conquered.  Any  other  words  that  had 
passed  between  them  were  of  no  account,  in  Clara's  reckoning. 
She  was  never  disturbed  by  quarrelling  for  more  than   a  (ew 
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minutes  afterwards,  and  went  out  to  lunch  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
forgetting  her  husband's  existence  directly  the  door  was  shut 
on  him. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Chirrup  left  the  flat.  He 
had  not  seen  Ruth  Bering  for  several  months.  A  thought  that 
he  never  put  into  words—a  dread  of  himself  that  he  never 
acknowledged — kept  him  away. 

The  pet  of  his  boyhood,  the  sweet  companion  of  so  many 
happy  hours,  his  feeling  for  her  was  intermingled  with  every 
emotion  of  life.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  association  with  Clara, 
the  child  Ruth  had  held  the  old  place  in  the  background  of  his 
mind.  On  his  return  to  England  the  girl  Ruth  had  startled  and 
overjoyed  him  witli  the  possibility  of  a  friendship  that  was  wholly 
without  fear  or  reproach. 

Clara  liked  her.  There  could  be  little  affection  between  two 
women  so  dissimilar  in  every  way ;  but  Chirps's  wife  was  an 
intuitive  judge  of  her  own  sex,  and  while  she  looked  upon  Ruth's 
ignorance  of  scandal  and  delicacy  of  language  as  forgiveable 
girlish  affectations — she  had  pretended  to  be  ignorant  and 
delicate-tongued  herself  in  her  bread-and-butter  days — she  never 
misjudged  her  transparent  honesty. 

Even  if  Clara  had  still  been  jealous,  she  would  not  have 
suspected  Ruth.  It  was  only  in  after-years  that  the  girl  appre- 
ciated what  this  meant,  when  she  knew  and  could  understand  the 
life-story  of  such  a  woman. 

If  Clara  could  be  arraigned  at  the  end  of  her  Hfe  before  the 
many  whom  she  had  wronged  and  injured,  Ruth  Bering's  voice 
would  never  be  heard  amongst  them. 

She  has  never  been  judged,  but  healed  and  forgiven  for  many 
and  many  a  day  in  the  silence  and  the  pity  of  Ruth's  secret 
heart. 


CHAPTER    XX 

Ruth  and  Chirps.  A  dream.  Startling  news  of  Cyril  Hammersley 
The  arrival  of  Miss  Aurora  May,  and  how  she  made  herself  at 
home. 

1  HAVEN'T  seen  you  for  years,  Ned  !  " 
"  I  think  it  must  be  centuries,  Ruth." 

Ruth  Dering,  who  had  met  Chirps  in  Watermill  Street,  led  the 
way  through  the  shop.  Mr.  Beulah,  like  a  fat  spider  in  his  web, 
looked  out  of  the  little  office  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door. 

"  How  d'  you  do  ?  How  d'  you  do  ?  I  hope  I  see  '  Mr. 
Dulcet '  in  good  health,"  he  said,  calling  the  actor  by  the  name 
of  his  well-known  part.  "  I  trust  Mrs.  Chirrup  is  blooming," 
he  added,  as  Ruth  and  her  companion  disappeared  into  the 
house. 

Chirrup  thanked  him  on  Mrs.  Chirrup's  behalf.  Mr.  Beulah 
always  asked  after  Clara  with  great  cordiality. 

"  I  haven't  seen  you  for  years  !  "  repeated  Rulh,  when  they  had 
reached  the  parlour  on  the  first  floor. 

"  Let  me  see  !  I  think  I  was  playing  with  Edmund  Kean 
when  last  I  paid  you  a  visit,"  said  Chirps  gravely. 

"  No ;  you  were  leading  actor  with  Mrs.  Siddons,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Aren't  you  thinking  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Ruth  ?  I  was  only 
low  comedian  with  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  you  were  !  But  you  were  a  prominent  member  of 
Burbage's  company,  were  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so  !  Those  were  grand  old  days  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  !  I  shall  never  forget  Condell,  and  Kempe,  and  Edmond 
and  Will  Shakespeare." 

Ruth  laughed  as  she  took  off  her  hat  and  jacket.  She  wore  a 
brown  velvet  dress  with  a  little  lace  collar  round  her  neck, 
fastened  by  a  seed-pearl  brooch.     Her  b^ir  was  twined  round 
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her   head  in  a  broad  plait.     She  looked  very  tall  and  slender, 
more  of  a  woman  than  when  Chirps  had  last  seen  her. 

With  the  feeling  of  ease  and  happiness  that  always  possessed 
him  in  that  room  with  Ruth,  he  stretched  his  tired  limbs  in  a 
deep-seated,  old-fashioned  chair  and  closed  his  eyes. 

It  seemed  a  long,  long  time  since  the  painful,  distressing  talk 
with  Clara.  Her  cruel  words,  her  angry  face,  lost  their  sting  in 
his  memory.  They  were  unreal — indifferent  to  him — Uke  a  scene 
in  an  old  play. 

His  anxiety  over  money  became  less  acute.  There  was  absolute 
stillness  in  the  room,  except  for  the  sound  of  Ruth  softly  lowering 
the  blind  to  shield  his  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the  waning  afternoon 
sunshine. 

He  thanked  her  in  a  drowsy  voice.  Her  light  step  seemed  to 
pass  his  chair,  but  when  he  lifted  his  -heavy  lids  she  was  sitting 
by  the  window,  sewing.     He  shut  them  again  and  forgot  her. 

Then  suddenly,  but  without  any  amazement,  he  found  himself 
strolling  in  a  leafy  wood.  But  he  knew,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
that  it  was  really  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  Ruth  was 
in  the  distance,  picking  primroses. 

He  stood  still  to  watch  her.  She  was  flecked  and  splashed 
with  sunshine,  dropping  through  the  branches  overhead  like 
amber  rain. 

It  must  have  been  early  spring,  for  the  clumps  of  primroses 
were  scattered  far  apart,  and  faint  anemones  shivered  and  danced 
in  the  freshening  breeze. 

He  heard  the  shrill,  high  notes  of  a  skylark  far  away,  and 
once — he  thought — the  call  of  the  cuckoo.  The  slim  trunks  of 
young  trees  gleamed  Hke  silver  rods  against  a  background  of 
russet  and  grey.  He  smelt  the  clean,  sweet  smell  of  the 
quickening  earth. 

Sometimes  Ruth  drew  near  to  him  as  she  stooped  to  gather 
the  flowers,  sometimes  she  was  so  far  away  that  her  light  dress 
looked  like  a  mist  between  the  trees. 

Nothing  surprised  him,  even  when  he  saw  Cyril  Hammersley 
sitting  on  a  heap  of  dried  leaves  under  a  birch,  his  hands  clasped 
round  his  knees  and  the  inevitable  cigarette  between  his  lips. 
He  was  watching  Ruth,  and  paid  no  attention  to  Chirps. 

Cyril  looked  as  handsome  as  when  his  friend  had  seen  him 
last,  in  his  dressing-room  at  the  theatre,  wearing  the  azure  and 
silver  costume  of  a  hero  of  romance, 
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Chirps  sat  down  beside  him — at  least  he  had  no  recollection  of 
sitting  down  beside  him  until  he  found  himself  upon  the  dried 
leaves — but  neither  of  them  spoke  a  word  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
or  perhaps  it  was  a  couple  of  hours. 

"Chirpy,  you  and  I  are  to  play  the  two  Dromios  to-night," 
said  Hammersley,  after  this  long  pause.  How  familiar  and 
pleasant  his  voice  sounded  ! 

"That  takes  me  off!  "  exclaimed  Chirps.  "  I've  never  studied 
'  The  Comedy  of  Errors.' " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  other,  **  our  two  lives,  yours  and 
mine,  are  nothing  but  a  comedy  of  errors." 

Then  Hammersley  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  leaned 
against  Chirrup's  shoulder,  and  his  old  friend  saw  that  he  was 
unmanned,  even  to  tears. 

"  Cyril — old  man  !     Cyril  !  "  he  said. 

The  sun  must  have  set  in  that  minute,  or  that  hour,  for  it  was 
very  dark  in  the  wood,  and  everything  became  confused.  Chirps 
saw  Clara,  and  men  he  knew  at  the  Stage-door  Club,  and  crowds 
of  strangers,  but  Cyril  Hammersley  was  gone.  The  dark  silence 
changed  into  blank  nothingness,  and  then 

**  Ned !  Ned  !  I  am  so  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  it  is  getting 
so  late.     Ned  !  " 

He  woke  with  a  start  to  find  Ruth  Bering,  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  stooping  over  him. 

"  I've  had  such  a  good  dream  !  "  he  exclaimed,  smiling  at  her. 
"  I've  been  in  the  country,  Ruth,  with  you.  We  were  gathering 
primroses." 

"  All  alone  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I — think — so,"  said  Chirps  doubtfully,  "but  I  have  a  hazy 
recollection  of  talking  to  Hammersley." 

"  Did  you  see  his  beautiful  wife  in  your  dream,  Ned  ?" 

"  No." 

They  had  often  spoken  of  Cyril  Hammersley,  but  Ruth  had  never 
told  him  the  reason  of  the  broken  engagement.  They  seemed  to 
avoid  any  talk  on  the  subject  by  unspoken,  mutual  desire. 

"  Do  you  know  I'm  wonderfully  refreshed  by  my  little  nap," 
said  Chirps. 

"  Little  nap  !  "  repeated  the  girl  mockingly  ;  "  you've  been 
asleep  for  nearly  two  hours  ! " 

"  I  say  !  What  a  log  I  must  be  !  "  he  answered.  "  Why  didn't 
you  stir  me  up?" 
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"  Poor  old  Ned  !  You  looked  worn  out.  It  has  done  you 
a  world  of  good." 

"  It's  awful  for  a  man  to  snore  for  two  hours  when  he  calls 
on  a  young  lady." 

"  I  shouldn't  call  it  awful,  Ned,  but  not  quite  customary.  I 
wonder  what  my  friend  Lucy  Carlton  would  have  said  if  I  had 
invited  her  to  meet  you.  She  thinks  you  must  be  such  a  lively, 
rattling,  wide-awake  companion  !  " 

Chirps  joined  in  her  laugh  as  he  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Ruth !     Do  you  know  the  time  ?     I  must  go  at  once." 

"  Oh,  Ned  !  Our  tea  is  ready,  and  I  crept  out  of  the  room, 
while  you  were  asleep,  and  made  such  a  good  little  dinner  for 
you." 

"  Dear,  you  shouldn't  take  so  much  trouble.  I  can  eat  any- 
thing.    I  do." 

"  Perhaps  Clara  is  waiting  dinner  for  you  ? "  said  Ruth,  as 
they  went  downstairs  to  the  dining-room. 

"  Oh  no  !     She  never  waits  for  me,"  he  answered. 

Mr.  Dering  and  his  partner  both  appeared  at  the  tea-table. 
Even  their  presence,  the  one  so  morose  and  silent,  the  other 
so  smooth  and  talkative,  did  not  lessen  the  sense  of  ease  and 
happiness  that  Chirps  had  experienced  alone  with  Ruth. 

He  was  sorry  for  his  old  master  and  disliked  Mr.  Beulah, 
but  Ruth's  conversation  and  his  pleasure  in  her  presence  dwarfed 
every  other  feeling.  The  bubbHng  spring  of  her  young  gaiety, 
her  interest  in  his  work,  her  occasional  earnestness,  her  uncon- 
scious charm,  all  combined  to  bewitch  him  into  forgetfulness. 
He  talked  and  laughed  like  a  boy  again. 

The  melancholy  lifted  from  Henry  Dering's  spirit,  and  he 
joined  in,  with  something  of  his  old  caustic  humour.  Mr.  Beulah 
was  the  only  member  of  the  little  party  who  never  caught  and 
tossed  the  ball  of  mirth.  His  smooth,  round  face  was  no  more 
expressive  of  pleasure  than  the  round,  smooth  face  of  a  clock, 
although  his  lips  stretched  occasionally,  producing  the  embryo 
of  a  smile. 

His  liquid  eyes,  as  large,  brown,  and  soulless  as  the  eyes  of 
an  animal  chewing  the  cud,  passed  from  Ruth  to  Chirps,  from 
Chirps  to  Mr.  Dering,  from  Mr.  Dering  to  Ruth,  as  if  they 
rolled  by  clockwork.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a  clue,  to 
a  keen  observer,  of  what  he  thought  about  the  girl  by  the  length 
of  his  glance.     He  seemed  to  gloat  over  every  detail  of  her  fair 
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face  and  figure.     His  real  opinion  of  her  uncle  had  been  hidden 
from  the  first  by  fulsome  flattery  and  self-repression. 

As  for  the  actor — his  mild  dislike  was  repaid  by  Mr.  Beulah 
a  hundredfold,  but  not  with  any  heat  of  feeling.  If  he  could 
have  injured  Chirps  without  any  trouble  to  himself,  he  would 
have  done  it  cheerfully  ;  but  as  that  was  not  in  his  power,  he 
tolerated  his  rare  visits  in  the  way  that  he  tolerated  more  un- 
pleasant things — a  cold,  uninviting  dinner,  fur  instance,  or  one  of 
his  partner's  fits  of  violent  temper. 

Mrs.  Chirrup,  unlike  her  husband,  was  honoured  with  Mr. 
Beulah's  admiration.  He  did  not  exert  himself  to  entertain  her, 
on  the  few  occasions  when  they  met,  but  managed  to  convey  his 
admiration  without  words.     At  all  events,  Clara  understood  him. 

When  Chirps  at  last  dragged  himself  away  from  Watermill 
Street — or  rather,  Ruth  insisted  on  his  departure  — he  drove  to 
the  theatre  with  a  wholly  delightful  feeling  of  time  well  spent. 

He  was  vivified.  His  courage  had  returned.  It  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  play  Dulcet.  Then  he  would  go  home,  sleep — 
perhaps  dream  of  Ruth  again — and  be  ready  for  a  new  day. 

Paley,  his  irreproachable  dresser,  greeted  him  with  gentle 
reproof. 

"  They've  called  the  quarter,  sir,"  he  said.    **  You're  rather  late." 

Paley  never  spoke  in  superlatives.  If  Mr.  Chirrup  had  not 
appeared  until  the  minute  before  his  entrance  he  would  still  have 
said  "  You're  rather  late."  Once,  in  the  course  of  his  career  as 
a  dresser,  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  a  burning  theatre, 
but  he  only  said  afterwards  that  it  was  rather  "  rather  warm." 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  asked  Chirps,  as  he  sat  down  to 
make  up,  pointing  to  a  small  pile  of  newspapers  on  the   table. 

"  Mr.  Forster  brought  them  in  for  you  to  see,"  replied  Paley. 

"  '  New  York  Journal,'  '  Looking-glass  ' — hang  'em  !  I  haven't 
got  time  to  read  this  stuff.  I  had  enough  of  it  when  I  was 
out  there." 

"  Mr.  Forster  said  there  was  a  red  mark  against  the  bits  you're 
to  read,  sir,"  said  Paley.  "  He  thought  you'd  be  rather 
interested." 

"Oh,  all  right.  Be  sure  you  remind  me  after  the  first  act," 
said  Chirps. 

He  met  Mr.  Forster,  a  few  minutes  later,  hurrying  downstairs 
to  the  stage. 

"  Had  a  look  at  those  papers  I  left  in  your  room.  Chirpy  ?  " 
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*'  Not  yet ;  I  was  late  in  getting  in,"  said  Chirps. 

"  Don't  you  forget.  There's  all  about  Cyril  Hammersley's 
divorce,"  said  the  other  actor.  **  They  know  how  to  put  in  the 
spice,  those  Yankee  journalists  !  I'm  sorry  for  Adelaide  Burke, 
though,  for  she's  an  awfully  good  sort.  I  was  with  her  at  the 
Globe,  years  ago.  Don't  know  anything  of  Hammersley,  do 
you  ?  " 

Before  Chirps  could  reply,  for  he  was  astounded  at  the  news 
his  colleague  had  blurted  out,  Forster  disappeared  through  the 
door  leading  to  the  stage,  flinging  an  epithet  about  Hammersley 
over  his  shoulder  that  made  Hammersley's  old  friend  hot  with 
anger. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  man  whom  Ruth  had  loved,  even 
for  an  hour,  to  sink  to  the  depths  of  that  shameful  word. 

Chirps  ran  up  to  his  room,  directly  the  first  act  was  over, 
changed  his  clothes  and  made  up  at  a  speed  that  even  Paley 
acknowledged  was  rather  sharp,  and  sat  down  to  look  at  the 
New  York  papers. 

Mrs.  Cyril  Hammersley  had  divorced  her  husband.  That  was 
the  case  in  a  sentence,  but  the  American  Press  had  made  the 
most  of  it  with  glaring  headlines,  lurid  details,  reckless  lying. 

There  were  portraits  of  Adelaide  Burke  and  her  child,  portraits 
of  Hammersley,  portraits  of  the  other  woman  and  the  other 
woman's  husband.  Only  a  few  years  had  passed  since  the  same 
writers  had  welcomed  Hammersley  and  Adelaide  Burke  as 
married  lovers,  the  ideal  Romeo  and  Juliet — a  perfect  pair. 

Edgar  Chirrup  threw  down  the  papers  in  disgust.  There  were 
several  interviews  with  Hammersley,  grossly  exaggerating  all  he 
said,  but  genuine  interviews.  Chirps  recognized  some  of  his 
favourite  phrases.  He  had  actually,  for  the  sake  of  vulgar 
notoriety,  consented  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  his  deeply  injured 
wife,  and  to  deplore,  with  maudlin  pathos,  the  inevitable 
separation  from  his  child. 

It  was  announced  that  Miss  Burke  was  going  for  a  long  rest- 
cure  to  California  ;  but  Mr.  Hammersley  was  engaged  to  support 
another  leading  actress,  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
divorce  case,  in  a  domestic  drama  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  his 
own  love-story,  but  with  a  happy  ending. 

Chirps  suddenly  remembered  his  dream  of  the  afternoon,  when 
he  had  seen  Hammersley  and  heard  him  speak. 

How  different  were  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  dewy,  fresh 
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wood  of  his  imagination  from  the  remembrance  of  New  York  ! 
How  different  the  Cyril  Hammersley  of  his  boyhood  from  the 
man  whose  h"fe  had  drifted  to  the  depths  of  dishonour. 

Chirps  was  sorry  for  his  old  friend,  not  angry  with  him  ;  he 
marvelled  at  the  overwhelming  egotism  that  blinded  Cyril  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  advertising  his  own  baseness,  under  the  guise 
of  self-pity. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Chirps,  however,  to  recall  Hammersley's 
many  attractive  and  lovable  qualities,  his  careless  gaiety  and  his 
loyalty  in  friendship.  Nothing  could  shake  his  belief  in  that 
loyalty.  It  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  left  of  his  personal 
admiration  and  devotion  to  Cyril,  the  one  shining  light  in  the 
darkness  that  surrounded  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  when  he  was  dressing  to  leave  the 
theatre,  there  was  a  soft  tap  at  the  door.     Paley  opened  it. 

**  Miss  Romaine  would  like  a  word  with  you,"  he  said  to  Chirps. 

"  Ask  her  to  come  in,"  said  Chirps.  "  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
Kitty?" 

He  did  not  turn,  but  looked  at  the  little  woman's  reflection  in 
the  glass.  She  was  ready  to  go  home,  with  a  big,  unshapely 
black  hat  drooping  over  her  pale  face.  She  fidgeted  with  her 
gloves  and  did  not  look  at  him. 

"  Vm  sorry  to  trouble  you.  Chirps — I'm  always  bothering  you 
with   one  thing  or  another — but  Mr.  Forster  told  me  you  had 

some  American  papers "  began  Kitty  Romaine,  but  did  not 

finish  her  sentence. 

"  Yes.  There  they  are,  on  the  floor  in  the  corner,  Kitty,"  he 
answered. 

"  Mr.  Forster  said  there  was  something  about — Cyril  Hammers- 
ley "  again  she  stopped  and  pulled  a  button  off  her  gloves 

with  her  nervous  fingers. 

"  Yes,"  said  Chirps,   with  a  sigh.     "  If  you  like   to  take  the 

rags  away No,  wait  a  minute;  I'll  give  you  the  only  decent 

report  in  the  whole  collection.     You'd  better  not  read  the  others." 

He  selected  one  of  the  papers  from  the  pile  and  put  it  in  her 
hand. 

"  Thank  you.     Good  night,"  was  all  she  answered. 

"  Good  night,  dear." 

At  the  door  he  called  her  back. 

"  Kitty  !  Don't  be  too  hard  on  Cyril.  After  all,  we  don't 
know  the  whole  story.     They  print  such  infernal  lies." 
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"  I  will  not  be  too  hard  on  Cyril,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  hurried  away. 

It  was  not  unreasonable  for  Chirps  to  fervently  hope  he  had 
come  to  the  end,  at  last,  of  his  long  day's  troubles. 

In  the  morning,  with  Clara,  he  had  reached  a  crisis  in  their 
matrimonial  life,  realizing,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  utter 
futility  of  seeking  her  help  or  checking  her  extravagance.  In  the 
afternoon  he  had  been  happy,  quietly  happy,  with  Ruth  Bering ; 
but  the  evening  had  been  spoiled  by  the  news  of  Hammersley. 

He  rarely  saw  Clara  at  night  on  returning  from  the  theatre, 
and  fully  expected  to  find  the  flat  in  peaceful  darkness. 

To  his  annoyance,  on  opening  the  door  with  his  key,  he  was 
greeted  with  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  little  drawing-room,  a  flare 
of  lights,  and,  most  surprising  of  all,  he  found  the  little  passage 
blocked  up  by  an  enormous  trunk,  covered  with  railway  and 
steamship  labels.  It  was  unmistakably  an  American  trunk,  iron- 
bound,  dome-topped,  guaranteed  to  withstand  the  organized 
violence  of  the  railway-men  of  that  strenuous  country. 

"  There's  Chirps !  "  screamed  Clara,  as  he  stood  still  for  a 
minute,  staring  curiously  at  the  unexpected  barricade. 

His  wife,  looking  very  excited,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
little  drawing-room. 

"  Chirps  !     Here's  auntie  'Rora  !  "  she  cried. 
"  Good  Heavens  !     Has  your  aunt  arrived  from  America  ?  "  he 
exclaimed. 

"  This  blessed  afternoon,  to  give  us  a  surprise.  Come  along, 
auntie  'Rora !  Here's  my  hubby — come  home  with  the  milk  as 
usual  ! " 

Clara  was  evidently  in  a  better  temper  than  he  had  seen  her  for 
months.  She  looked  very  handsome,  with  her  wonderful,  tawny- 
coloured  hair  tumbUng  down  on  her  shoulders. 

Chirps  looked  eagerly  at  the  doorway  behind  her.  He  had 
heard  so  much  of  Miss  Aurora  May,  always  known  as  auntie 
'Rora.  Clara  frequently  described  her,  to  intimate  friends,  as 
"  the  most  splendid  woman  on  earth,  but  a  bit  gone  off— you 
known  what  I  mean."  He  had  never  known  what  she  meant, 
but  his  first  glance  at  the  lady  convinced  him  that  however  much 
of  her  had  gone  off,  a  very,  very  great  deal  must  have  been  put  on. 
Auntie  'Rora  surged  out  of  the  little  drawing-room  like  a  boat 
in  full  sail — a  great  balloon  squeezed  between  the  door-posts — 
a  gigantic  patchwork  pillow  endowed  with  life. 
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She  was  taller  than  Clara  and  closely  resembled  her.  Her  hair 
was  golden-brown — the  former  by  art,  the  latter  by  nature — and 
she  had  the  same  white  skin,  but  her  eyes  were  as  small  as  Clara's 
were  big. 

Her  other  features  looked  as  if  they  had  been  modelled  out  of 
putty  by  an  artist  who  was  learning  to  make  comic  masks.  She 
was  never  intentionally  ^comic,  having  no  more  of  a  sense  of 
humour  than  her  niece,  for  her  face  belied  her. 

She  was  dressed  in  vivid  colours  and  wearing  all  her  jewellery, 
for  safety  in  travelling.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  white  handker- 
chief and  in  the  other  a  sandwich.  She  waved  the  handkerchief 
at  Chirps  as  if  they  were  greeting  each  other  across  a  stretch 
of  ocean,  talking  all  the  time. 

Auntie  'Rora  never  left  off  talking,  unless  she  were  asleep,  and 
then  she  snored  so  loudly  that  the  Chirrups's  servant,  who  was  a 
nervous  girl,  declared  in  the  morning  that  she  had  heard  "the 
thunder  "  rumbling  all  night. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  real  pleasure  !  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  so 
overjoyed  to  make  your  acquaintance  ! "  said  Miss  Aurora  May, 
as  she  hove  in  sight.  '*  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think  of 
me  for  taking  you  by  storm  like  this.  Clara  insists  on  giving 
me  a  shake-down,  but  I'm  sure  I  could  get  a  little  room  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  I  don't  mind  where  you  poke  me.  My  ! 
I  hope  not.  It  is  enormous,  isn't  it?"  she  went  on,  alluding 
to  the  trunk.  '*  I  had  ha'f  a  mind  just  to  bring  a  little  grip 
and  a  soote-case  and  buy  everything  I  needed  in  London,  but 
I've  got  some  really  elegant  gowns — there's  a  pink  silk  with 
one  of  those  new  waists,  Clara,  forty-five  dollars  the  whole  thing  ! 
She's  the  smartest  dressmaker  in  Chicago — such  a  sad  story, 
Mr.   Chirrup  !     Her  husband  drinks  like   a   fish,  and  three   of 

the  sweetest  little  children Well,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  ! 

Clara,  this  is  the  most  delicious  sandwich,  though  nothing 
beats  chicken  and  ham  for  real  sustenance.  There's  something 
about  really  good  ham — as  I  said  to  the  stooard  on  board  when 
I  ordered  it  grilled  morning  after  morning,  I  could  get  up  in 
the  night  to  eat  really  good  ham.  I  suppose  it  depends  on  the 
curing,  and  of  course  it  must  be  dairy-fed.  I  hear  you're  playing 
in  one  of  the  big  hits  in  town,  Mr.  Chirrup— I  should  say  Edgar, 
or  perhaps  you  get  Eddy,  or  Chirps,  is  it?  That  sounds  like 
a  bird  and  also  rather  intimate,  though,  after  all,  when  it  comes 
to  a  man's  wife's  aunt !  " 
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By  this  time  Miss  May  had  shaken  Chirps  warmly  by  the  hand 
across  the  trunk,  and  Clara  had  told  him  the  details  of  her 
arrival.  They  usually  talked  at  the  same  time,  regardless  of  each 
other. 

He  climbed  over  the  trunk  and  followed  the  ladies  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Everything  was  in  confusion.  Miss  Aurora's  properties  were 
scattered  all  over  the  floor  and  furniture. 

He  was  accustomed  to  Clara's  untidiness,  for  they  had  lived  in 
a  muddle  ever  since  their  marriage,  but  her  aunt's  presence 
suggested  a  domestic  whirlwind,  causing  disorder  and  dismay 
whenever  she  appeared. 

Supper  was  spread  on  the  table,  but  Auntie  'Rora's  plate  and 
glass  were  balanced  on  the  music-stool;  several  bottles  of  beer 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  piano  ;  the  contents  of  a  cabin  trunk  were 
emptied  out  on  the  hearth-rug ;  magazines  and  newspapers  were 
spread  over  the  lounge,  and  a  box  of  chocolates  had  been  dropped 
under  the  table,  where  everybody  trod  upon  them. 

*'  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  our  flat  is  very  small,"  began 
Chirps. 

"  Don't  you  worry  about  that  !  "  interrupted  the  visitor,  taking 
up  her  glass.  *'  I  can  fix  myself  into  a  bandbox.  There  will  be 
heaps  of  room  for  me  and  Baby." 

"  Baby  ! "  exclaimed  Chirps,  with  a  terrified  glance  round  the 
room  in  search  of  a  child  whom  he  supposed  Miss  May  had 
adopted. 

''  Gracious !  Auntie  'Rora  doesn't  mean  a  kid ! "  cried  Clara. 
"  It's  her  dog." 

"  The  most  intel'gent  Httle  animal  tliat  ever  barked !  "  said 
auntie  'Rora.  "  But  of  course  I've  had  to  leave  him  in  quarantine. 
It's  a  most  inhuman  law.  He'll  fret  his  poor  little  heart  out.  I 
must  tell  you  about  it  to-morrow,  Clara.  Baby  was  given  to  me 
by  the  sweetest  woman — her  brother  holds  a  Government  appoint- 
ment in  Washington — one  more  sandwich  and  I'll  be  through. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chirrup.  What  are  you  taking  yourself?  As  I 
was  saying  to  Clara,  I  don't  approve  of  suppers,  but  after  a  jour- 
ney  Say  !    there  was  a  lady  from  Ohio  in  the  boat  that 

couldn't  take  one  ounce  of  solid  food  the  whole  of  the  voyage  ! 
Her  husband  was  the  finest  violinist  I  ever  heard.  Classic. 
He  played  to  us  by  the  hour  in  the  ladies'  saloon,  and  Baby 
whined  all  the  time." 
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Auntie  'Rora  did  not  leave  off  talking  at  this  point,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  convey  some  idea  of  her  style  of  conversation. 

Clara's  excitement  passed  away.  She  began  to  yawn  and 
twitch  her  shoulders,  with  little  exclamations  and  mutterings  of 
weariness.  Chirps  sat  still  in  his  chair,  listening,  and  watching 
auntie  'Rora.  She  fascinated  him,  like  an  ogress  in  a  pantomime 
fascinates  a  child.  She  seemed  to  grow  gigantic,  under  his 
drooping  eyelids,  while  her  voice,  with  its  American  twang  grafted 
on  a  cockney  accent,  grew  indistinct  and  murmurous  in  his  ears. 
She  was  favourably  impressed  with  her  niece's  husband,  for  he 
showed  no  inclination  to  interrupt  her. 

The  fire  went  out  and  Clara  dozed,  but  still  auntie  'Rora  went 
on  talking.  Chirps  had  a  vague  idea  she  was  telling  him  of  her 
friends  in  America,  for  the  words  "  lovely  little  home  in  Sh'cawgo  " 
were  frequently  repeated  ;  but  as  he  imagined  at  intervals  that 
auntie  'Rora  transformed  herself  into  a  talking  elephant,  he  was 
probably  confusing  reality  with  a  dream. 

Clara,  suddenly  shaken  into  wakefulness  by  a  forward  jerk  in 
her  chair  that  threatened  to  dislocate  her  neck,  shouted  to  auntie 
'Rora  to  "shut  up,"  and  then  indignantly  asked  her  husband  if 
he  meant  to  sit  there  chattering  all  night. 

Auntie  'Rora  was  not  at  all  offended  by  this  violent  check  to 
her  soliloquy.  In  less  than  a  minute  she  was  at  it  again,  bidding 
her  host  an  affectionate  good  night,  and  assuring  her  hostess  that 
she  would  thoroughly  enjoy  sleeping  on  a  very  short,  narrow 
sofa  in  Clara's  room. 

As  Chirps  fell  asleep  he  heard,  in  the  distance,  the  persistent 
voice  of  the  visitor,  occasionally  interrupted  by  Clara's  sharp 
retorts. 

He  supposed  she  must  have  gone  to  bed,  judging  by  her 
conversational  freshness  at  breakfast,  but  the  first  thing  that  he 
heard  on  waking  in  the  morning  was  the  same  unwearied 
sound. 

Auntie  'Rora  had  arrived,  and  auntie  'Rora  meant  to  stay ! 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

Auntie  'Rora.  How  Mrs.  Chirrup  went  to  Paris,  while  Mr.  Chirrup 
took  a  holiday  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Bering's  attack  on  his  smooth 
partner.     Chirps  and  his  sister  Lily.     One  night  at  the  Turret. 

EDGAR    CHIRRUP   accepted    Miss    Aurora   May,    as   he 
accepted  everything  at  this  time  of  his  life,  with  stoicism. 

She  was  physically  distasteful  to  a  man  of  his  temperament. 
He  became  very  silent  at  home,  for  auntie  'Rora  talked  enough 
for  the  whole  family.  At  times  he  disliked  her  intensely,  but 
now  and  again,  to  his  own  surprise,  she  awakened  a  feeling  within 
him  that  was  so  friendly  and  cordial  that  it  touched  afifection. 

Auntie  'Rora,  with  all  her  faults,  was  not  embittered.  Shrewd 
and  self-centred,  loving  money  with  the  passion  of  a  woman  who 
had  known  what  it  meant  to  ,starve  and  suffer,  inordinately  vain 
and  greedy — beneath  the  surface  of  her  spoilt  character  there  ran 
a  deep,  rarely  touched  stream  of  human  sympathy. 

Not  half  so  intelligent  as  Clara,  she  equalled  her  niece  in 
quickness  of  perception,  and  far  surpassed  her  in  warmth  of 
heart. 

Clara  had  made  a  failure  of  life,  and  resented  her  fate  with 
secret,  perpetual  self-pity.  Auntie  'Rora  had  sounded  much 
lower  depths,  but  learned  to  be  happy  and  tolerant. 

There  was  a  strong  attachment  between  the  two  women,  but 
that  did  not  keep  them  from  violent  quarrels.  Auntie  'Rora,  as 
a  rule,  was  good-tempered  and  cheery,  too  lazy  for  argument  or 
abuse  ;  but  when  Clara  goaded  her  beyond  endurance,  she  proved 
herself  a  successful  fighter. 

Clara,  when  this  point  was  reached,  was  soon  reduced  to  tears 
and  apologies,  for  when  auntie  'Rora  began  to  lick  with  the 
rough  side  of  her  tongue — to  use  her  own  expressive  words — the 
victim  usually  begged  for  mercy. 
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The  same  thing  had  happened  when  her  niece  was  a  child. 
Clara  could  never  resist  the  temptation  of  the  last  word,  even 
then,  although  she  knew  it  would  be  answered  with  blows. 

The  length  of  the  quarrels  was  less  amazing  to  Chirps  than  the 
quickness  of  the  reconciliations.  The  offer  of  a  restaurant  dinner, 
if  he  could  make  himself  heard  above  the  tumult,  would  instantly 
restore  auntie  'Rora  to  urbanity,  and  tickets  for  a  music-hall  turn 
Clara's  fury  to  quiet  grumbling. 

He  would  hear  both  ladies,  ten  minutes  after  the  fray,  discuss- 
ing their  clothes  in  a  most  amicable  manner.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  realized  that  his  wife  enjoyed  a  nagging  quarrel,  and 
her  aunt  was  not  at  all  unnerved  by  it.  They  were  equally  thick- 
skinned. 

Auntie  'Rora  was  a  woman  of  many  peculiarities.  She  boasted 
of  being  an  early  riser,  but  was  never  fully  dressed  until  midday. 
She  and  Chirps  usually  breakfasted  together  ;  if  he  did  not  appear 
— there  are  limits  to  human  endurance — she  talked  to  the  dog  all 
the  time. 

There  was  no  lack  of  variety  in  her  conversation,  but  it  was 
always  at  a  tangent.  The  beginning  of  one  of  her  sentences 
gave  no  clue  to  its  possible  end.  She  would  start  the  meal, 
perhaps,  with  a  remark  about  the  political  news  in  the  morning 
paper,  which  would  apparently  suggest  to  her  mind  the  best  way  to 
wash  real  lace,  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  tenets  of  Mormon- 
ism,  a  rhapsody  on  marzipan,  a  few  words  on  London  traffic, 
and  the  detailed  account  of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  some 
man  who  had  loved  and  lost  auntie  'Rora  before  Chirps  was 
born. 

Whenever  he  interrupted — it  was  impossible  to  speak  without 
interrupting,  for  auntie  'Rora  never  came  to  a  full  stop — she 
would  pause  to  ejaculate,  "  My  !  "  or  "  I  warnt  to  know  !  "  or 
"  That's  vurry  true  ! "  and  pick  up  her  own  word  again  as  neatly 
as  a  dropped  stitch  in  crochet. 

Another  of  her  peculiarities  was  a  passion  for  telling  fortunes 
with  playing-cards.  Clara  was  a  firm  believer  in  her  prophecies 
and  warnings.  The  cards  were  laid  out  every  morning  with 
befitting  solemnity.  Auntie  'Rora  even  carried  a  small-sized 
pack  in  her  hand-bag,  when  she  went  out  of  doors,  in  case  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  them  before  she  could  get  home. 

Whatever  Chirps  did,  or  did  not  do,  his  wife  declared  auntie 
'Rora  had  foreseen,  sometimes  by  her  favourite  method,  some- 
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times  by  studying  the  tea-leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  she 
would  take  out  of  his  hand  directly  he  had  swallowed  his  tea. 

His  unspoken  scepticism  made  Clara  angry,  but  auntie  'Rora 
only  smiled,  and  told  the  story  of  a  gentleman  in  Delaware  who 
had  mocked  at  her  prophecy  regarding  a  fair  man  who  was  to 
accompany  him  on  a  journey.  Two  years  afterwards  the  whole 
family  of  the  gentleman  went  to  California,  and  in  less  than  six 
months  were  visited  by  the  cousin  of  the  wife's  brother-in-law 
who  was  known  to  have  had  particularly  fair  hair  when  he  was 
a  baby.  This  was  generally  mentioned  by  Clara  and  auntie 
'Rora  as  "  that  strange  Delaware  case." 

Auntie  'Rora  evidently  intended  to  pay  a  very  long,  indefinite 
visit  to  England  She  had  fits  of  home-sickness  that  usually 
took  the  form  of  buying  presents  for  her  friends  in  Chicago, 
but  she  was  generally  very  cheerful,  quite  happy  to  spend  her 
mornings  and  afternoons  looking  into  shop-windows,  followed  by 
an  entertainment  of  one  kind  or  another  at  night.  She  was  fond 
of  music,  but  really  preferred  a  good  variety  show  to  any  other 
form  of  recreation. 

Chirps  intended  to  take  a  holiday  at  the  end  of  the  amazing 
run  of  the  comedy  of  "  Mr.  Dulcet."  Clara  wanted  to  go  to 
Paris,  so  did  auntie  'Rora.  They  were  not  displeased,  although 
the  former  pretended  to  be,  when  Chirps  proposed  that  they 
should  go  together  while  he  went  down  to  Cornwall. 

He  had  longed  for  Cornwall  since  the  time  when  Ruth  Dering 
had  spent  a  long  summer  near  Land's  End.  They  could  not  go 
together,  but  in  the  wildness  and  the  beauty  of  coast  and  sea 
he   felt  the  delight  that  she  had  known,  as  if  her  spirit  were 

still  there. 

He  wrote  to  Ruth  many  times  from  Cornwall — long,  rambling, 
diary  letters  of  simple  pleasures,  wandering  thoughts,  idle, 
happy  days. 

Clara  would  not  have  had  the  patience  to  read  them.  She 
considered  her  husband  a  wretched  correspondent. 

It  was  auntie  'Rora  who  answered  the  notes  he  dutifully  sent 
to  both  ladies  in  Paris,  giving  him  to  understand  that  the  weather 
was  fine,  the  food  poor,  the  churches  superb,  and  the  theatres 
elegant. 

Clara  wrote  for  some  extra  money,  that  he  was  unable  to 
send,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and  he  did  not  hear  from 
her  again.     She  had  curbed  her  extravagance,  to  his  surprise  and 
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gratification,  since  the  arrival  of  her  aunt,  and  as  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  let  their  flat,  he  foresaw  the  possibiHty  of 
paying  his  debts. 

He  lived  with  an  artist  friend  in  Cornwall — one  Wynnard 
Lovel — chiefly  on  pilchards,  "  pasties,"  brown  bread  and  honey. 
The  artist  painted  his  portrait.  Mr.  Leo  Brandish  will  probably 
use  it  for  a  frontispiece  to  his  biography  of  the  popular  actor, 
because  Lovel  has  since  become  a  Royal  Academician. 

Clara,  auntie  'Rora,  and  the  majority  of  his  professional  friends 
declared  it  was  not  at  all  like  him.  They  said  it  was  not  at  all 
characteristic.  Ruth  Dering  and  a  few  others,  his  old  chief, 
John  Lidgate,  being  among  them,  saw  it  with  diff'erent  eyes,  and 
to  them  it  was  Chirps  himself. 

He  is  seated  on  a  low,  bare  rock  on  the  seashore,  his  hands 
clasped  idly  between  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  half  closed  dreamily, 
while  the  seascape  round  him  is  wind-swept,  rugged,  desolate. 
The  whole  picture  is  grey  and  sombre,  but  there  is  a  bar  of 
wintry  sunshine  across  the  empty  sky. 

Before  the  portrait  was  finished  or  half  of  his  intended  holiday 
over.  Chirps  was  off"ered  a  comedy  part  in  a  new  play  by  an  old 
playwright.  It  meant  that  he  must  return  to  London  at  once, 
for  he  could  not  afford  to  refuse. 

He  went  to  his  old  home  at  the  Turret,  the  flat  being  let, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  tears  of  joy  by  his  sister  Lily.  Even 
Uick,  the  brother  who  had  been  crossed  in  love,  regained  a  little 
wan  cheerfulness  at  the  advent  of  old  Ned.  All  the  Chirrup 
family  called  him  old  Ned,  as  a  term  of  endearment ;  when  he 
first  went  on  the  stage  it  was  "  poor  "  old  Ned,  but  success  had 
banished  the  half-pitying,  half-contemptuous  adjective. 

The  new  play  by  the  old  playwright  was  rehearsed  for  six  weeks 
an  J  ran  a  month.  It  was  over-rehearsed,  in  Chirps's  opinion,  and 
under-acted — the  fault  of  not  a  few  London  productions. 

It  was  on  the  depressing  last  night  of  this  piece  that  he 
received  the  off'er,  most  unexpectedly,  to  take  up  a  character 
part  in  a  popular  musical  comedy,  running  at  a  theatre  in  the 
Strand. 

He  was  simply  amazed.  He  had  no  taste  for  musical  comedy, 
and  considered  himself  entirely  unsuited  to  the  part. 

The  man  who  made  the  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  richest,  cleverest 
theatrical  manager  in  London,  burst  out  laughing  at  the  actor's 
reception  of  it. 
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"  We  didn't  mean  to  insult  you,  Chirps !  "  he  said. 

"  It's  a  great  compUment,"  answered  Chirps,  "  but  I've  never 
played  in  musical  comedy.  I  can't  sing.  I'm  not  a  dancer. 
I'm  such  a  dull  dog." 

"There  I  can't  agree  with  you,"  said  his  companion.  ''You're 
much  too  diffident,  my  boy.     An  actor  of  your  originality " 

"  It  would  certainly  be  original  to  put  a  man  like  me  in 
Dinley's  shoes  ! " 

Dinley  was  the  actor  who  had  created  the  part  they  were 
offering  to  Chirps. 

"Dinley  ?"  repeated  his  visitor,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  He's  all  very  well,  but  we  want  some  new  blood  in  the  thing. 
People  come  to  see  our  show  over  and  over  again.  We've  just 
engaged  the  Marvis  girl,  who  sued  that  stockbroker  the  other 
day  for  breach  of  promise,  in  what  the  papers  called  *  the  ducky- 
ducky  '  case.     She's  taking  up  the  part  of  the  Viennese  maid." 

"  I  never  saw  such  an  empty-headed  little  simpleton  with  such 
a  lovely  face,"  observed  Chirps.  "  She  comes  to  my  place  to  see 
my  wife." 

"  Well,  everybody  talked  about  the  case,  and  we're  putting  in 
a  duet  called  'The  Old  Duck" — she  can  sing  very  well,  you 
know — with  Dinley." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  with  me  ! "  said  Chirps. 

"  Exactly  !  You'll  be  delighted  with  it.  Simply  rippin' !  It's 
unique." 

"That's  what  the  audience  will  think  when  they  hear  my 
voice,"  said  Chirps  gloomily. 

"You'll  surprise  them,  no  doubt." 

"  No  doubt !  I'll  guarantee  to  turn  people  away  from  the 
theatre  at  every  performance.  Seriously,  old  man,  I  can't  '  see ' 
myself  in  a  piece  like  yours.  I  should  only  make  a  frost.  I'm  a 
*  straight '  actor  to  my  finger-tips." 

"  Nonsense  !  You're  a  comedian  and  a  character  actor.  Chirps." 

"  I've  made  a  fool  of  myself  on  the  stage  many  and  many  a 
time,  but  it's  always  been  unconscious.  I  couldn't  do  it  con- 
sciously. I  should  dry  up  every  night.  It  would  be  a  hopeless 
exhibition  of  incompetence.  I  should  be  '  adequate,'  no  doubt, 
but  that's  the  most  damnable  thing  to  be  said  of  an  actor,  you 
know." 

The  other  man  laughed.  He  was  one  of  those  persistent,  but 
agreeable,  seemingly  careless  fellows  who  generally  get  their  own 
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way.  He  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with  Chirps,  but  lighted 
another  cigarette  and  apparently  considered  the  subject  closed. 
He  had  touched  upon  the  all-important  question  of  salary,  but 
they  had  not  discussed  it. 

"  Going  down  to  the  club,  old  man  ?  "  he  said,  later  on.  "  I'll 
go  with  you,  if  you  don't  mind." 

So  they  went  to  the  Stage-door  Club  together,  and  during 
supper  he  talked  about  Chirps's  appearance  in  musical  comedy  as 
if  it  were  a  settled  thing.  The  actor,  as  he  listened  to  his  fluent 
companion,  began  to  be  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  the  part; 
the  money  tempted  him  ;  he  had  no  other  engagement  in  view ; 
after  all,  it  would  only  mean  a  couple  of  months  of  uncongenial 
work,  for  the  long  run  of  the  ridiculous  piece  was  surely  drawing 
to  a  close. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  tell  Clara  he  had 
"  settled  something,"  for  she  always  behaved  as  if  he  wilfully 
refused  engagements,  because  he  had  occasionally  thrown  up  a 
part  that  did  not  suit  him. 

The  smoking-room  of  the  Stage-door  Club  was  very  quiet 
and  comfortable,  and  the  persuasive  manager  understood  his 
man.  He  talked  of  the  artistic  values  and  the  great  opportunities 
for  character  studies  in  musical  comedy  far  more  gravely  than 
Chirps  could  have  done.  It  was  all  in  his  night's  work.  The 
"Governor"  had  told  him  to  get  hold  of  the  queer  little  chap, 
and  he  meant  to  do  it. 

The  Governor  wanted  Chirps,  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  him. 
That  was  all  he  knew  or  cared.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  amiable, 
persistent  fellow  that  his  conversation  only  amused  the  queer 
little  chap,  who  listened  to  him  so  seriously.  It  was  the  salary, 
not  the  artistic  values  or  the  character  studies,  that  won  Chirps. 

Before  they  parted,  when  the  small  hours  were  growing  late, 
the  affair  was  practically  settled.  The  actor  went  home  to  the 
Turret  in  a  mood  that  was  half  satisfied,  half  regretful,  and  the 
other  man  retired  to  his  well-earned  rest  in  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  having  fulfilled  the  Governor's  orders. 

Lily  received  the  news  with  great  pleasure.  Ned  had  a  good 
engagement  and  Clara  would  be  pleased.  These  two  facts  were 
the  beginning  and  end  of  her  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Theatres 
were  all  alike  to  Lily.  She  was  as  ignorant  of  the  differences 
between  dramatic  performances  as  of  the  differences  between 
pictures  and  photographs,  or  gramophones  and  violins.     Chirps 
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made  her  believe  that  he  was  wholly  delighted.  He  would  have 
done  much  more  than  that  to  give  a  minute's  pleasure  to  the 
gentle  sister  whom  he  loved  so  well. 

He  wrote  to  Clara,  after  signing  the  contract,  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  play  and  part,  and  waited  curiously  for  her  reply. 
She  knew  that  he  detested  musical  comedy. 

A  telegram  of  congratulation,  undoubtedly  inspired  by  auntie 
'Rora,  was  all  the  notice  she  took  of  the  letter. 

Then  he  went  to  see  Ruth  Bering.  They  had  not  met  since 
the  report  of  Cyril  Hammersley's  divorce  had  appeared  in  the 
London  press.  Ruth  must  have  seen  it,  for  she  always  looked 
through  a  couple  of  daily  papers. 

Mr.  Beulah  greeted  him  at  the  entrance  to  the  shop  in  Water- 
mill  Street.  It  was  a  warm  afternoon  and  the  smooth  man  was 
sunning  himself  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Chirrup,  how  do  you  do  ? "  he  exclaimed,  shaking 
hands.  *'  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  new  departure.  We 
see  you  are  appearing  in  a  comic  opera  next  week.  I  didn't 
know  that  singing  was  one  of  your  many  accomplishments." 

"  An  old-fashioned  comic  opera  was  rather  different  from  a 
modern  musical  comedy,  Mr.  Beulah,"  replied  Chirps.  *'  It  is 
true  I  am  going  to  sing,  but  1  am  not  a  singer.  Is  Miss  Bering 
at  home  ?  " 

"  Miss  Ruth  ?  Surely  !  surely  !  She  is  in  attendance  on  her 
uncle.     Mr.  Bering  is  far  from  well." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked  the  visitor  quickly. 
"  It  can't  be  anything  serious,  or  Ruth  would  have  written 
to  me." 

"  Perhaps  she  did  not  want  to  upset  you,"  said  Mr.  Beulah, 
laying  his  hand  on  Chirps's  arm  in  quite  an  affectionate  manner. 
"You  must  be  kept  so  busy,  thinking  out  your  little  funniments." 

"  Confound  his  impudence  !  "  thought  Chirps,  moving  into  the 
shop  to  escape  Mr.  Beulah's  hot  grasp  of  his  arm. 

"  I'll  tell  Miss  Ruth  you  are  here,"  the  partner  continued. 
"  Will  you  step  up  to  the  drawing-room  ? — first  floor,  you  recollect, 
the  door  facing  you  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Allow  me  to  go  first. 
Thank  you  ! " 

Mr.  Beulah  generally  spoke  as  if  the  house  were  strange  to 
Chirps,  who  remembered  and  knew  every  inch  of  it. 

The  actor  would  have  given  half  a  week's  salary,  poor  as  he 
was,  for  the  privilege  of  kicking  Mr.  Beulah  out  of  the  way,  but 
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he  wisely  refrained  from  treating  his  host  in  this  unusually 
aggressive  manner,  and  followed  his  wide  brown  back  and  creaking 
boots  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room. 

Then  Mr.  Beulah  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  with  the  smile  of  a 
dentist  pointing  out  the  operating-chair  to  his  victim,  and  retired, 
gently  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

His  low  voice  and  peculiar  softness  aggravated  Chirps,  at  times, 
almost  beyond  endurance.  Perhaps  Mr.  Beulah  knew  it,  for  he 
was  no  fool,  and  the  actor's  face  was  expressive. 

Before  Chirps  had  been  alone  for  a  couple  of  minutes  the 
door  opened  quickly,  and  Ruth  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you,  Ned  !  " 

"  My  dear  girl  !     But  what  is  the  matter?  " 

Mr.  Beulah's  words  about  his  old  master  alone  prompted  the 
question,  for  he  saw  no  trouble  in  Ruth's  face,  only  the  dear 
familiar  look  of  happy  welcome. 

"  Uncle  Henry  is  not  well,  but  there  is  no  need  for  alarm,"  she 
answered,  in  her  own  sweet  voice  of  confi  lence. 

Edgar  Chirrup  could  never  hear  her  speak  so  earnestly  without 
an  inner  thrill  of  quick  response,  as  if  she  touched  a  note  of 
music  in  his  breast  that  vibrated  through  his  whole  being,  like 
a  half-forgotten  haunting  melody. 

"  Sit  down,  Ned,  and  tell  me  all  the  news,"  said  Ruth. 

As  a  child  she  had  always  demanded  ''  all  the  news."  He  sat 
down  beside  her,  reproaching  himself  for  his  long  absence. 

The  thoughts  that  sometimes  kept  him  away  never  troubled 
his  peace  in  her  actual  presence.  The  shadow  that  darkened 
his  happiness  in  her  affection — his  man's  knowledge  of  the 
possible  dangers  and  temptations  of  such  a  friendship — lifted  in 
the  pure  light  of  her  unquestioning  belief  in  him.  She  uncon- 
sciously appealed  to  all  that  was  best  in  his  struggling  heart ;  if 
he  ever  cherished  a  desire,  in  the  lonely  minutes  of  weakness, 
that  would  have  blanched  her  cheek  to  comprehend,  it  passed 
away  and  was  forgotten  when  he  looked  into  her  eyes — bright 
mirrors  of  the  soul. 

"  Dear  Ruth,  how  tired  you  look  !  "  exclaimed  Chirps,  for  she 
was  very  pale  and  there  were  little  puckered  lines  about  her 
mouth.  "  Why  didn't  you  vyrite  to  me  ?  What  is  the  matter  with 
Mr.  Dering  ?  " 

"  It  is  bronchitis,  Ned,  but  he  is  getting  better.  I  am  rather  a 
good  nurse.     I  need  to  be  !  " 
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A  little  smile  came  into  her  face,  and  Chirps  smiled  too.  He 
read  her  thoughts. 

"  It  must  be  a  labour  of  Hercules,  Ruth  !  What  is  he  like 
when  he's  really  ill  ?  " 

"You  know  what  he's  like  when  he's  really  well— it's  just  the 
same,  but  worse  !     That's  bad  grammar,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  understand." 

Ruth  smiled  again  and  nodded  her  head.  Nobody  understood 
Mr.  Bering's  eccentricities  better  than  Chirps,  except  Mr.  Beulah, 
but  she  never  discussed  them  with  him. 

"  Poor  old  uncle  Henry  !  "  she  exclaimed  affectionately  ;  *'  he 
is  very  irritable,  and  the  doctor  says  it's  a  good  sign.  He  was 
alarmingly  patient  and  meek  for  a  few  days.  We  couldn't  per- 
suade him  to  take  anything  to  eat  or  drink — he  said  he  would 
never  eat  or  drink  again — but  yesterday  he  asked  for  dinner. 
Do  you  remember  the  poem  I  wrote  when  I  was  a  child,  Ned, 
about  a  knight  who  starved  himself  for  love  of  a  lady,  but  after  a 
while — 

*  He  began  to  eat,  and  soon  he  found 
His  appetite  was  coming  round  ! ' 

That's  the  way  with  uncle  Henry." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Chirps.  "  He  was  a  very  desperate  lover, 
wasn't  he  ? — 

'  He  tore  his  hair  out  by  the  roots, 
And  gnawed  the  buttons  off  his  boots  ! 

How  does  Mr.  Beulah  get  on  with  your  uncle  in  these 
circumstances  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  ever — better  than  ever.  Mr.  Beulah  doesn't 
mind  being  abused,  and  you  know  uncle  Henry  does  enjov 
abusing  people." 

"Not  you,  I  hope?" 

Ruth  turned  her  head  aside  for  a  moment,  but  she  could  not 
hide  the  tear  that  hung  on  her  lashes.  She  shook  it  off  and  it 
trickled  down  her  cheek  until  it  was  checked  by  one  finger. 

"  You  mustn't  worry  about  me,  Ned.  Uncle  Henry  is  really 
very  fond  of  me." 

"  He  has  a  peculiar  way  of  showing  it ! "  said  Chirps  angrily. 

"  He  gives  me  everything  I  want,"  she  replied. 

"  Everything  ?  "  repeated  the  man  beside  her.    "  Has  he  ever 
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given  you  liberty,  companionship,  sympathetic  understanding  ? 
You're  like  a  flower  pining  for  the  sunshine.  Ruth  !  well  as  I 
know  you,  you're  something  of  a  mystery,  even  to  me.  Don't  you 
long  for  freedom — happiness — love  ?  " 

His  voice  changed,  in  spite  of  himself,  on  the  last  word,  for  he 
was  thinking  of  Cyril  Hammersley.     She  had  loved  Hammersley 
and  his  life  had  desecrated  the  very  thought  of  love. 

The  quick  blood  leapt  into  her  cheeks,  making  her  blush  like  a 
rose,  but  he  did  not  understand  her  half-wistful,  half-humorous 
expression,  or  why  she  did  not  answer  his  question.  He  felt, 
when  she  spoke,  her  words  were  far  from  expressing  her  thoughts. 

"  First  you  call  me  a  flower  and  then  a  mystery  !  It  sounds 
like  the  heroine  of  a  novel.  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  a  very  ordinary  girl." 

"  If  you're  an  ordinary  girl,  my  dear,  Heaven  save  me  from  an 
extraordinary  one  !  " 

"  That  isn't  at  all  complimentary,  Ned." 

**Ruth!  if  there  were  no  women  in  the  world  to  puzzle  us, 
what  a  simple,  explainable  world  it  would  be  !  " 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  talking  nonsense." 

"  I  generally  do  talk  nonsense  when  I  talk  to  you." 

"  I  see  !     You  adapt  yourself  to  your  company,  Ned." 

They  laughed  at  each  other  like  a  couple  of  children. 

*'  Forgive  me,  Ruth  ! "  he  said.  "  I'm  going  to  play  in  musical 
comedy,  you  know,  and  the  necessary  softening  of  the  brain  has 
set  in." 

She  was  serious  and  interested  in  a  minute. 

"  I  saw  it  announced  in  the  paper.  There  was  only  a  short 
paragraph.     Tell  me  all  about  it." 

He  told  her  all  about  it,  from  the  first  interview  with  the  aff"able 
representative  of  the  rich  manager  to  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  that 
very  morning.  They  talked  of  nothing  else  for  the  remainder  of 
his  visit. 

While  Ruth  did  not  wholly  understand  his  financial  reasons 
for  accepting  the  engagement,  she  knew  that  Clara  would  approve. 
No  word  of  criticism  passed  her  lips,  although  he  felt  that  her 
real  opinion  was  the  same  as  his  own.  She  had  seen  very  few 
musical  comedies  ;  his  descriptions  made  her  laugh;  the  absurd 
part  he  was  to  play  became  a  fine  opportunity  seen  through  her 
eyes  of  quick  appreciation.  Her  interest  awakened  his  own  ;  he 
began  to  think  it  was  not  such  a  foolish  step  after  all;  the  run  of 
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the  piece  would  soon  be  over,  and  then  he  would  return  to  his 
own  style  of  work. 

Chirps  saw  Mr.  Dering,  for  a  few  minutes,  before  he  went  away. 

His  old  master  looked  very  thin  and  shrivelled  in  his  bed, 
more  like  a  mummy  than  a  man,  but  he  talked  with  animation, 
between  fits  of  coughing,  of  a  book  he  had  recently  discovered  on 
physical  culture. 

Nothing  else  seemed  to  interest  him.  He  insisted  on  Chirps 
taking  off  his  coat  to  try  some  of  the  exercises,  and  praised  the 
actor  extravagantly  for  being  so  agile  and  fit.  Mr.  Beulah  came 
i  nto  the  room  while  Chirps  was  illustrating  one  of  the  movements 
recommended  in  the  book. 

*'  Very  clever  ! "  he  exclaimed,  stopping  short  on  his  way  to  the 
bed.  "Is  this  one  of  your  performances  in  the  play  at  the  Star 
Theatre,  Mr.  Chirrup?" 

The  actor  laughed  good-naturedly  and  shook  his  head.  Ruth 
rose  from  her  seat  by  her  uncle's  bed  and  moved  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  Mr.  Beulah  sat  down  in  the  vacant  chair  and 
bent  a  little  over  his  partner,  smoothing  the  sheet  with  one  of  his 
hands. 

"Well,  how  do  we  find  ourself  this  afternoon?"  he  asked,  in 
the  bedside  manner  of  an  old-fashioned  family  doctor. 

"  I  don't  know — not  dead  yet ! "  said  Mr.  Dering,  pushing  off 
his  partner's  hand  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  Oh,  we  look  much  better  !  I  see  an  improvement  every  day 
in  our  friend's  condition,  Mr.  Chirrup,  a  marked  improvement," 
said  Mr.  Beulah,  with  the  kind  of  cheerfulness  that  irritates  an 
invalid. 

Mr.  Dering  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  with  sudden  energy, 
pointing  one  of  his  long,  shaking  fingers  at  his  smiling  partner. 

"  Ned  !  Ned  !  look  at  this  man,  pretending  to  sympathize  with 
me — pretending  to  be  my  friend — and  praying  for  my  death  with 
every  breath  he  draws  !  " 

"  Dear  uncle— pray — be  calm  ! "  said  Ruth,  in  an  eager, 
frightened  voice,  hurrying  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

The  sick  man  clutched  at  her  hand  and  held  it  in  a  grip  that 
pained  her.  She  turned  towards  Chirps,  who  was  astounded  at 
this  outburst,  and  he  saw  that  her  face  was  absolutely  colourless. 

"  Ned  !  speak  to  him — make  him  be  quiet ;  it  is  so  dreadful 
for  him  afterwards  ! "  she  said,  in  the  most  appealing  tones  of  her 
low,  thrilling  voice. 
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"Look  at  this  man,  I  say — look  at  this  snake  !"  gasped  Mr. 
Bering,  still  grasping  the  girl's  hand  fiercely  in  one  of  his  own  and 
still  pointing  with  the  other  at  his  silent  partner.  "  He  is  the 
master  of  my  house — he  has  robbed  me  of  my  business — he  never 
leaves  me  alone  !  He  would  kill  me  if  he  dared.  I  know  him  ! 
The  oily  villain — a  thief — a  traitor — a  liar." 

Henry  Bering's  voice  had  risen  almost  to  a  shriek,  but  he 
could  say  no  more  for  a  terrible  paroxysm  of  coughing.  He 
struggled  for  breath — for  life  itself — and  writhed  in  his  bed  like 
a  man  in  mortal  agony. 

Chirrup  supported  him,  coolly  and  firmly  obeying  Ruth's 
directions.  He  had  never  witnessed  any  sight  so  horrible  as 
the  face  of  his  old  master,  convulsed  with  passion,  pain,  and  fear. 

Mr.  Beulah  said  never  a  word,  but  he  stood  out  of  their  way, 
looking  on,  while  he  rubbed  his  hands  over  and  over  each 
other  as  if  he  were  trying  to  wash  them  clean.  There  was  no 
change  in  his  face,  except  for  a  slight  expression  of  curiosity,  as 
if  he  were  watching  a  rather  interesting  operation  being  per- 
formed on  an  animal. 

When  Mr.  Bering  lay  back  upon  his  pillows,  exhausted,  but 
able  to  breathe  with  comparative  ease,  Mr.  Beulah  stepped  into 
the  shadow  of  the  wall,  where  he  was  unsejn,  and  still  watched 
him,  rub-rub-rubbing  his  hands. 

Chirps  gently  pressed  Ruth  down  into  her  chair.  The 
colour  was  returning  to  her  cheeks,  but  her  beautiful  eyes  were 
dim  with  tears  of  pity.  She  fondled  her  uncle's  hand  and 
soothed  him  with  every  encouraging  word  that  affection 
prompted. 

"Thanks,  Ned,  thanks — dear'boy,  you've  pulled  me  tlirough — 
once  more,"  Mr.  Bering  said,  after  a  while,  in  a  more  natural 
voice  than  he  had  used  since  Chirrup  entered  the  room. 

He  gratefully  sipped  the  cup  that  Ruth  held  to  his  lips,  but  he 
looked  very  troubled,  and  his  eyes  wandered  restlessly  about  the 
room.  Now  and  again  his  lids  drooped,  only  to  open  wide  with 
terror  as  he  started  into  wakefulness. 

"  Beulah  !  "  he  exclaimed  suddenly.     "  Where  is  Mr.  Beulah  ?  " 

In  a  moment  the  smooth  man  was  stooping  over  him, 
patting  the  sheet  as  he  had  done  before,  and  murmuring  words 
of  sympathy. 

"  Beulah,  I — I — hope  I  didn't  make  a  fool  of  myself  just  now. 
I — I  hope  I  didn't  say  anything  to  hurt  you " 
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"  No,  Mr.  Bering,  no,  no,  no  !  "  said  his  partner.  "  Perhaps 
you  were  a  little  inconsiderate,  but  it  is  quite  pardonable.  You're 
very  weak.     You're  not  quite  responsible " 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  say  that !  "  interrupted  Chirps,  in 
a  low  voice,  dreading  the  effect  of  these  tactless  words  on  a  man 
of  Mr.  Bering's  temper. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chirrup,  but  I  understand  my  partner 
thoroughly— perhaps  a  little  better  than  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Beulah, 
with  a  bow  of  apology  for  interrupting.  "  I  repeat,  Mr.  Bering, 
you  are  not  quite  responsible  to-day,  but  never  mind  that — never 
mind  that  !  You'll  be  quite  yourself  in  a  few  weeks.  That's  all 
right ! " 

**  You  must  forget  what  you  heard,"  said  Mr.  Bering,  looking 
anxiously,  almost  fearfully,  from  the  smooth  man  to  the  actor  ; 
"  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  against  Mr.  Beulah.  Ruth  !  you  know 
how  much  I  owe  Mr.  Beulah.  Speak  to  Ned.  Tell  him  we  are 
devoted,  we  three,  and  the  best  of  friends.  You  see,  Beulah,  I 
am  quite  myself  now " 

His  voice  died  away  in  utter  weariness.  He  closed  his  eyes, 
restfully  now,  and  Mr.  Beulah,  with  a  finger  on  his  lip,  signed  to 
the  others  quite  unnecessarily  not  to  disturb  him. 

Chirps  was  anxious  to  speak  a  last  word  to  Ruth,  but  she  would 
not  leave  her  uncle's  room.  Mr.  Beulah  offered,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  to  take  him  to  the  door. 

"  Farewell,  dear  !  I  will  see  you  again  soon,"  said  Chirps  to  the 
girl. 

"  Farewell,  Ned!  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit  on  Monday  night," 
she  answered. 

He  was  to  play  his  new  part  on  Monday  night.  Their  hands 
met  and  clasped  for  one  lingering  second.  He  looked  back  at 
the  door  and  saw  her  stooping  over  the  bed,  and  the  fantastic 
thought  passed  through  his  mind  that  she  looked  Hke  an  angel  of 
mercy,  enfolded  in  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  room  as  if  they 
were  mighty  wings. 

Mr.  Beulah  talked  softly  all  the  way  downstairs,  mentioning  Mr. 
Bering's  attack  upon  himself  as  if  it  were  a  mild  little  joke.  He 
made  the  usual  inquiries  after  Mrs.  Chirrup,  and  favoured  Chirps 
with  a  prolonged  handshake  when  they  parted. 

"  You  see  we  are  always  improving  ourselves  ! "  said  Mr. 
Beulah,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  shop-window  as  the  actor 
stepped  into  the  street 
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There  were  many  beautiful  prints  added  to  the  stock  since 
Chirps's  last  visit.  Mr.  Beulah  buttonholed  him  for  a  minute 
longer,  pointing  to  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  engraved  by 
Tomkins,  and  several  of  Clint's  theatrical  portraits,  together  with 
some  of  Cruikshanks's  designs  and  prints  by  VVoollett. 

"  They  are  nearly  all  Mr.  Bering's  choice,"  said  Mr.  Bering's 
partner.  "  He  is  an  excellent  judge.  xA.n  excellent  man  in  every 
way.     Nobody  admires  his  good  qualities  more  than  I  do.     Even 

Miss  Ruth "    He  paused  a  second  and  changed  his  sentence  : 

"  Miss  Ruth  is  a  most  capable  nurse.  Her  invalid-cooking  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  long  for  illness  !  She  is  really  a  wonderful 
housekeeper.  A  lonely  bachelor,  like  myself,  highly  appreciates 
little  comforts.  A  married  man,  no  doubt,  gets  accustomed  to  a 
thoughtful  woman's  little  attentions." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Chirps,  who  had  been  trying  to  edge  away 
during  the  whole  of  this  unusually  long  speech. 

Mr.  Beulah  let  him  go.  He  had  visited  only  once  at  the 
Chirrups's  flat,  by  Clara's  invitation,  but  it  was  enough  to  show 
him  that  the  actor  was  far  from  accustomed  to  a  thoughtful 
woman's  little  attentions.  Much  as  he  admired  Mrs.  Chirrup,  it 
had  given  Mr.  Beulah  great  satisfaction  to  observe  the  discomfort 
of  Mr.  Chirrup's  home. 

Chirps  thought  much  of  Henry  Bering  during  the  following 
weeks.  He  partly  understood  the  strong  influence  that  Mr.  Beulah 
exercised  over  his  old  master. 

The  smooth  man  had  made  himself  indispensable  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  he  was  a  skilful  flatterer,  and  Mr.  Bering  was  peculiarly 
open  to  flattery,  in  spite  of  the  good  sense  underlying  his  eccen- 
tricities. Above  everything,  Mr.  Beulah  possessed  those  qualities 
that  Bering  both  admired  and  lacked — ambition,  the  money  sense, 
and  the  power  of  concentration  on  his  work. 

Chirps  had  little  time  to  spare  between  his  visit  to  Watermill 
Street  and  his  first  appearance  in  musical  comedy.  There  were 
daily  rehearsals  to  attend,  costumes  to  be  fitted,  the  wig-maker  to 
be  seen,  and,  as  he  knew  from  long  experience,  it  is  the  custom 
in  all  theatrical  business  to  waste  as  much  time  as  possible  over 
every  transaction. 

He  sent  Mr.  Bering  fruit  and  wine,  flowers,  and  many  quaint 
old  books  that  he  picked  up  at  a  little  shop  in  the  street  that  he 
passed  through  on  his  way  to  the  stage-door  of  the  theatre. 

Auntie  'Rora  wrote  from  Paris  that  they  intended  to  prolong 
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their  stay.  Clara  refused  to  return  to  the  flat ;  she  proposed 
living  at  one  of  the  hotels  "somewhere  in  the  West  End"  until 
they  could  find  a  house  that  suited  them.  That  was  what  he 
gathered  from  her  messages  in  auntie  'Rora's  letters,  for  she  never 
had  time  to  write  herself. 

"  Lily,"  said  Chirps  to  his  sister,  on  the  day  after  his  first 
appearance  in  "  The  Dukeries,"  as  the  musical  comedy  was  called, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  title  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  story  of  the  piece — "  Lily,  do  you  know  what  I  intend  to 
do  with  my  first  week's  salary  ?  " 

Lily,  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  feebly  shook  her  head.  She 
was  even  more  silent  than  of  old.     It  wearied  her  to  talk. 

"  I  intend  to  pack  you  off  to  the  seaside." 

"  Oh,  Ned,  how  beautiful ! — but  you  mustn't  do  it.  What 
would  Clara  say  ?  "  exclaimed  his  sister,  flushing  at  the  suggestion. 

"I  shall  not  consult  Clara,"  he  answered  quietly.  "You  are 
to  go  down  to  Bournemouth  for  a  couple  of  months.  It's  all 
settled  !     Who  do  you  think  is  going  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  !     Oh,  Ned  !  if  only  you  could  go  !  " 

"  That's  impossible.  London  can't  get  on  without  me.  What 
do  you  say  to  your  beloved  Miss  DolUng  ?  " 

*'  Miss  Fanny  ?     Of  course  you  mean  Miss  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  neither  Miss  Margaret  nor  Miss  Sarah  would  really  take 
care  of  you.  You  would  have  to  take  care  of  them.  I've  been 
to  see  Miss  Fanny  several  times,  and  we've  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments. I  tell  you,  my  dear,  little  Miss  Fanny  and  I  are  as  thick 
as  thieves ! " 

He  burst  out  laughing  at  his  sister's  expression  of  amazed 
incredulity.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  gently 
taking  her  hand. 

"  Miss  Fanny  is  going  to  take  their  old  nurse — she's  con- 
siderably younger  than  Miss  Margaret,  by  the  way,  but  she's 
always  called  'old  nurse ' —and  she  will  look  after  you  both. 
You've  got  ideal  lodgings,  by  all  I  hear,  and  you'll  have  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  about  in  the  sunshine,  read  Miss  Fanny's  poetry, 
and  coo  to  each  other  all  day  long.  You  won't  be  bored,  will 
you,  dear  ?  Miss  Fanny  says  you  and  she  have  so  much  in 
common." 

"  I'm  never  bored  with  dear  Miss  Fanny,"  said  his  sister.  "  But 
I  can't  understand  it,  Ned.  Did  you  see  the  young  ladies  in— in 
the  drawing-room  at  their  house  ?  " 
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'*  Yes,  dear,  actually  in  the  drawing-room  !  "  he  replied  smiling. 
"  Times  have  changed  since  I  was  a  kitchen  guest  at  Acacia 
Villa.  Whom  do  you  think  I  met  there?  George  Dolling 
himself!" 

"  Young  Mr.  George  ?  " 

"  That's  the  hero.  But  he's  stout,  middle-aged  Mr.  George 
now.  He  seems  a  good-natured  fellow.  He  insisted  on  calling 
me  '  Mr.  Dulcet.'  His  aunts  told  me  he  was  very  humorous. 
He's  going  to  lunch  with  me  at  the  Stage-door  Club  one  day." 

"  Didn't  you  feel  embarrassed,  Ned  ?  After  all,  I  was  their 
servant  for  so  many  years." 

"  I  didn't  think  about  it.  Now  you  mention  it,  dear,  they 
were  all  a  little  stiff  and  awkward  at  first,  but  it  didn't  affect  me 
in  the  least.  Mr.  George  didn't  offer  to  shake  hands  with  me,  I 
recollect,  when  he  came  into  the  room,  and  there  was  a  very 
long  pause  before  his  aunts  introduced  me,  but  I  got  them  all 
talking  and  laughing  in  a  little  while." 

"  You're  wonderful,  Ned  !  " 

He  laughed  again,  at  the  recollection  of  Mr.  George  having 
expressed  regret,  when  his  aunts  were  not  listening,  for  having 
given  Chirrup  "  such  an  awful  licking  "  when  they  were  boys, 
time  having  reversed  Mr.  George's  opinion  as  to  the  victor  in  that 
Homeric  conflict. 

**  It  will  cost  you  so  much  money  to  send  me  to  Bournemouth 
for  so  long,"  said  Lily,  her  happiness  clouded  by  the  engrained 
fear  of  her  life.     ''  It  seems  such  a  waste  of  money." 

"A  waste  of  money,  Lily,  to  give  you  pleasure  ?"  he  repeated. 
"  My  dear  child,  what  is  the  use  of  money  ?  I  want  to  make 
you  strong  again.  You  must  get  back  some  colour  into  these  pale 
cheeks." 

He  smoothed  her  heavy,  dark  hair  from  her  forehead  with  a 
light  touch.  She  looked  old  and  haggard,  but  Chirps  did  not  see 
it.  in  his  eyes  she  was  always  the  same  Lily,  the  patient,  un- 
developed girl  who  had  worked  so  hard  for  them  all. 

"  Ned,  dear,  sometimes  I  think — I  think — I  shall  never  be 
well  again,"  she  said,  so  softly  that  he  had  to  stoop  to  catch  the 
words. 

"  No,  no  !     You  mustn't  say  that,"  he  replied  quickly  ;  '*  that's 
a  foolish  fancy.     Of  course  you'll  get  strong.     It  isn't  like  you 
to  be  gloomy  and  pessimistic.     I  won't  have  it  1     There  !     Let 
me  wipe  your  eyes  with  my  handkerchief,     Now,  if  you're  ver 
16 
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good,  I'll  show  you  the  dance  at  the  end  of  my  duet  with  the 
Marvis  girl." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  laugh,  as  if  he  had  not  a  care  in 
the  world,  and  began  to  dance  in  a  fantastic  but  deliberate  and 
serious  manner  that  was  equally  original  and  comic. 

Lily  watched  him  with  brightening  eyes.  She  little  suspected 
that  her  words,  and  the  dread  truth  that  lay  behind  them,  had 
wrung  his  heart.  His  assurance  and  gaiety  made  her  forget  her 
own  foreboding.  They  talked  of  Bournemouth  all  the  evening — 
the  talk  that  she  loved,  revolving  round  one  subject,  full  of  petty 
details — and  she  was  made  happy  by  her  dear  Ned's  high  spirits. 

Lily,  Miss  Fanny,  and  the  old  nurse  departed,  at  the  end  of 
Chirps's  first  week  in  "  The  Dukeries,"  with  as  much  luggage  and 
good  advice  from  the  Dolling  family  as  if  they  were  starting  on 
an  expedition  to  unknown  lands. 

Chirps,  Miss  Margaret,  and  young  Mr.  George  saw  them  off  at 
the  railway-station.  "  Seats  with  their  faces  to  the  engine,"  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  middle-aged  ladies  who  travel  in  England, 
were  duly  secured ;  the  guard  was  tipped  to  ensure  his  inquiries 
as  to  how  they  were  getting  on  at  every  stopping-place  ;  a  couple 
of  magazines  were  recklessly  tossed  to  Lily  by  Mr.  Chirrup ;  the 
"  Morning  Post "  and  the  ''  Daily  Telegraph "  were  presented 
to  Miss  Fanny  by  Mr.  George;  the  usual  remarks  on  the 
punctuality  of  trains  were  exchanged ;  the  whistle  blew.  Chirps 
pulled  off  his  hat,  Lily  hung  out  of  the  window,  and  they  were 
gone. 

Chirps  was  alone  in  the  deserted  Turret,  for  his  brother  Dick 
had  also  left  for  his  annual  holiday. 

It  must  once  again  be  left  to  the  eloquent  pen  of  Leo  Brandish 
to  describe  Edgar  Chirrup's  triumphant  debut  in  musical  comedy. 
He  hardly  realized  the  fact  himself.  Having  purposely  refrained 
from  seeing  his  predecessor  in  the  part,  his  reading  was  entirely 
original,  ridiculous,  but  not  exaggerated  to  the  breaking-point  of 
buffoonery,  mock-serious,  quaint,  and  inconsistent — absolutely  a 
performance  of  personality. 

The  rich  manager  was  delighted.  The  important  newspapers 
unanimously  praised  him.  If  a  few  captious  critics  regretted  that 
the  creator  of  Mr.  Dulcet  should  be  seen  in  a  piece  like 
"  The  Dukeries,"  what  was  the  value  of  their  opinion  compared 
with  the  loud  laughter  and  louder  applause  of  a  big  audience 
every  night? 
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Auntie  'Rora  sent  a  telegram,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  Clara, 
on  the  first  night,  with  the  information  "Returning  shortly" 
sandwiched  between  fond  love  and  best  wishes. 

The  second  week  after  Lily's  departure,  one  Sunday  evening, 
Chirps  was  alone  in  the  Turret. 

He  had  dined  at  home,  for  the  landlady  had  promised  his  sister 
to  "  do  for  him  " — a  grim  threat — and  now  he  was  stretched  on 
the  sofa,  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  pipe  in  mouth,  thinking 
many  thoughts. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  "  The  Dukeries "  bored  him, 
bored  him  already,  bored  him  insufferably.  He  had  never 
experienced  such  a  depth  of  boredom,  in  connection  with  the 
stage,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  career. 

If  he  had  been  an  actor  "  to  biff  through  a  part,"  as  if  he  were 
wound  up  like  a  machine,  this  effect  of  three  weeks  in  musical 
comedy  would  not  have  troubled  him  in  the  least.  But  he  could 
not  take  it  so  lightly,  for  underlying  the  confidence  born  of 
success  was  a  doubt  of  his  own  capacity  to  hold  the  position  he 
had  won. 

It  was  a  doubt  which  had  never  assailed  him  before,  being 
partly  the  result  of  the  difference  in  the  work,  and  partly  the 
outcome  of  disappointment  in  himself. 

There  are  few  actors  who  have  not  felt,  at  one  time  or  another, 
a  nervous  dread  of  losing  their  power  to  hold  an  audience — if 
they  are  good  actors,  great  actors,  actors  worthy  of  the  name — 
and  it  has  haunted  some  of  them  like  an  evil  spirit.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  tragic  note  in  the  stirring,  emotional  music  of  the  most 
ephemeral  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  the  touch  of  Nature  that  makes 
the  Hamlet  of  a  noble  stage  akin  to  the  poor  clown  in  a  windy 
booth. 

Edgar  Chirrup  thought  of  Hammersley.  What  of  Hammersley's 
ambition  and  achievement?  America  had  crowned  him  for  an 
hour,  but  he  had  never  known  the  bright  illusions  of  his  friend's 
youth.  Chirps  knew  them  now  to  be  illusions — the  stage  was 
no  longer  brilliant,  success  was  no  longer  happiness,  love  was  a 
boy's  dream,  marriage  was  a  heavy  chain. 

Belief  in  the  friendship  of  men — of  a  man  like  Hammersley, 
in  spite  of  his  wasted  manhood — and  worship  of  a  girl's  purity — 
the  starry  light  of  Ruth  Bering,— -these  beliefs  were  left  to  him 
still. 

It  was  absolutely  silent  in  the  Turret.     Chirps  was  glad  that 
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Lily  was  at  Bournemouth,  but  it  would  have  been  very  pleasant 
to  see  her  sitting  in  her  accustomed  chair,  with  her  gentle  head 
bent  over  her  work.  Even  his  brother  Dick,  love-lorn  Dick 
reading  a  romantic  novel,  would  have  banished  the  solitude  of  the 
long,  long  hours. 

What  if  Clara  suddenly  appeared  ?  Alas !  the  thought  of 
Clara  was  like  a  stone  dropped  into  a  muddy  pool,  for  his  mind 
was  instantly  darkened,  as  its  surface  would  be,  by  ugly  splashes 
of  hidden  things,  swirling  and  spreading  in  endless  circles. 

He  smiled  in  remembering  auntie  'Rora.  Dear,  impossible, 
Gargantuan  auntie  'Rora !  What  if  auntie  'Rora  suddenly  appeared  ? 
She  could  never  get  into  this  tiny  flat,  with  that  huge  American 
trunk  of  hers  and  that  little  yelping  dog. 

His  eyes  closed  with  auntie  'Rora's  face,  like  a  harvest-moon, 
looming  in  the  shadows  of  his  mind.  He  was  half  asleep  and  half 
awake,  and  crowds  of  faces,  coming  and  going,  made  him  forget 
her  altogether. 

The  faces  of  the  chorus  girls  in  "  The  Dukeries,"  as  he  looked 
at  them  indifferently  every  night,  flitted  across  his  inner  vision  ; 
the  face  of  Clara,  frowning,  and  framed  in  her  tawny-coloured 
hair  ;  the  captivating  face  of  the  Marvis  girl ;  the  handsome  faces 
of  Cyril  Hammersley  and  Adelaide  Burke — and  then  the  face 
of  a  man  he  remembered  well  in  a  throng  of  faces  he  did  not 
know. 

Who  was  the  man  he  remembered  well?  What  was  his  name? 
Where  had  they  met?  The  puzzling  questions  stirred  him  to 
wakefulness.  He  settled  his  head  more  comfortably  on  the 
cushion  and  tried  to  remember.  What  did  it  matter  after  all  ? 
What  did  it  matter  ! 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  when  he  was  half  asleep  again,  sub- 
conscious memory  formed  a  name  on  his  lips  : 

Tracey  Q.  Blake  !  That  was  the  man.  Chirps  had  not  thought 
of  him  for  years.  Of  course  he  remembered  Tracey  Q.  Blake. 
They  had  met  and  parted  in  New  York. 

What  a  rogue  he  was  ! — what  a  racy,  good-natured,  handsome 
rogue  !  Chirps  recalled  his  extraordinary  vitality,  his  bragging 
tongue,  his  open  hand,  his  supreme  belief  in  himself.  An 
insufferable  man  !  There  could  have  been  no  lasting  friendship 
between  them,  but  his  portrait  was  painted  in  vivid,  glaring 
colours  in  the  actor's  recollection. 

The  room  grew  dark  and  the  strip  of  sky,  seen  through   the 
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Turret  windows,  faded  from  the  rosy  tints  of  the  setting  sun  to 
the  grey  clouds  of  night. 

The  sound  of  a  distant  bell  rang  through  Chirps's  dreams. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  clang  and  clash,  but  as  he  awakened  it 
only  tinkled.  It  was  the  Turret  bell,  outside  the  sitting-room 
door. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  quickly  and  ran  downstairs,  expecting  to 
find  one  of  his  many  actor  friends  waiting  at  the  door.  The 
landlady  met  him  on  the  first-floor  landing,  breathless  and  mildly 
reproachful. 

"There's  a  young  lady  for  you — I've  left  her  in  the  hall,  Mr. 
Chirrup,"  she  said,  as  if  the  young  lady  were  a  parcel.  "1 
happened  to  see  her  shadow  through  the  glass,  so  I  let  her  in 
myself." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Mrs.  Ginnett,"  said  Chirps. 

As  he  ran  down  the  last  flight  of  stairs  he  also  saw  the  shadow 
of  the  young  lady.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  her  face,  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  slight  figure,  the  gesture  of  the  hand,  the 
first  sound  of  the  voice. 

"  Ruth  !  What  an  unexpected  pleasure ! "  he  exclaimed. 
*'  Come  upstairs,  my  dear  girl.  I  hope  you  haven't  been  waiting 
long  ?  " 

"  I  rang  three  times." 

"  Too  bad  !  I  must  have  been  asleep.  Lily  and  Dick  are  out 
of  town,  you  know,  so  I  am  all  alone.  Yes,  Clara  is  still  in 
Paris.  Mind  the  dark  corner,  dear !  Give  me  your  hand.  I  ran 
downstairs  directly  I  heard  the  bell,  without  waiting  to  get  a 
light." 

He  stopped  a  moment  to  take  her  hand  and  guided  her  into 
the  sitting-room. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  went  on.  "  Now  we'll  illuminate.  I'm 
so  surprised  to  see  you,  Ruth.  How  is  your  uncle  ?  You  bring 
me  good  news,  I  hope  ?  " 

Directly  the  room  was  flooded  with  light  and  he  could  see 
her  plainly,  there  was  a  check  in  the  man's  happy  little  burst  of 
talk.  His  face  was  alive  with  pleasure  and  eagerness.  The  mere 
sight  of  Ruth,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  had  driven  away  his 
loathed  melancholy. 

She  stood  where  his  hand  had  released  her,  by  the  table, 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  sudden  glare. 

Silently  she  stood  there,  looking  at  him,  very  straight  and  tall 
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in  her  blue  coat  and  skirt,  very  young  and  appealing  in  attitude 
and  expression. 

Chirps  returned  her  steady  gaze  with  a  look  of  growing  surprise 
and  deep  concern. 

What  had  become  of  her  bright  self-possession,  her  gaiety,  her 
indefinable  air  of  courage  and  joy  ?  It  was  not  fear  that  he  saw 
in  her  face  now,  or  even  sorrow,  but  a  questioning,  harassed  ex- 
pression of  doubt  and  dismay,  that  added  the  weight  of  years  to 
her  clear  forehead  and  shadowed  the  brightness  of  her  eyes. 

"  Ruth — my  dearest  child  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  stopped  short, 
for  at  his  words  the  tension  of  her  whole  being  seemed  to  snap. 
She  broke  into  a  storm  of  tears  and  dropped  upon  her  knees 
beside  the  table,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Chirps  sprang  forward,  closed  the  door,  and  then  put  his  arms 
round  her — tenderly,  protectingly,  as  if  he  were  her  brother — and 
gently  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Come  !  come  !  What  is  it,  dear  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Tell  me,  Ruth  !  Tell  me,  dear  !  "  he  said,  and  drew  her  down 
beside  him  on  the  sofa.  - 


CHAPTER    XXII 

A  talk  between  Ruth  and  Chirps.  How  he  asked  her  a  certain 
question  concerning  Hammersley  and  what  she  answered.  A  solemn 
promise. 

IN  all  Edgar  Chirrup's  experience  of  women — and  no  man  of 
his  sympathy  and  kindness  could  have  lived  in  the  world  so 
long  without  a  wide  knowledge  of  both  men  and  women — he  had 
never  realized  the  dissimilarity  between  himself  and  a  girl  of  the 
nature  of  Ruth  Dering. 

His  early  self-dependence,  marriage,  profession — all  the  im- 
portant facts  of  life — easily  accounted  for  his  feeling  of  age 
and  worldly  wisdom,  but  not  for  the  inner  sense  of  subtle 
difference. 

Clara,  in  the  old  days  in  America,  had  made  him  feel  the 
primitive,  obvious  attraction  of  every  woman  for  every  man,  apart 
from  any  spiritual  affinity. 

Ruth,  all  unconsciously,  touched  the  same  chords  in  his  nature ; 
but  where  there  had  been  harsh  discords  in  the  music  of  the  past, 
now  there  was  softest  harmony. 

Passion  had  known  its  end  and  aim,  but  Love  was  veiled  in 
mystery. 

Ruth,  in  a  very  little  while,  was  smiling  at  the  recollection 
of  her  tears,  but  not  before  he  had  learned  the  story  of  her 
distress. 

As  she  talked  to  him,  at  first  in  broken,  angry  sentences, 
he  seemed  to  feel  the  oppression  of  another  man's  presence  in 
the  room.  It  was  the  presence  of  a  smooth  man,  with  a  polite, 
mildvoice ;  a  greedy  man  of  heavy  tread ;  a  sly,  quiet  ma  n — in 
brief,  Mr.  Beulah  from  Watermill  Street. 

"  I  have  feared  him  for  a  long  time,"  said  Ruth,  *'  but  I  couldn't 
speak  of  it  to  you,  Ned,  or  to  anybody  else.     What  was  there  lu 
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say  ?  He  was  always  civil  and  good-tempered.  At  first  we  only 
met  in  the  dining-room,  for  he  is  absorbed  in  business  and 
seemed  to  care  for  nothing  else.  Do  you  remember  that  I  told 
you,  long  ago,  how  he  influenced  uncle  Henry  against  my  friends 
till  I  asked  him — he  made  me  ask  him — to  speak  to  my  uncle  on 
their  behalf?" 

"  I  remember  well,"  said  Chirps.  "  But  why  did  you  not 
appeal  yourself  to  Mr.  Dering  ?  " 

'*0h,  Ned!  you  don't  know  how  different  and  strange  he 
has  grown,"  she  answered.  "  At  times  he  seems  to  hate  me, 
at  others  he  is  so  kind ;  but  I  never  know  how  to  please  him. 
Mr.  Beulah  has  tried,  again  and  again,  to  win  my  confidence. 
He  waits  for  me  on  the  stairs  and  writes  little  notes.  He  is 
always  spying  on  me.  It  has  been  unendurable !  I  have  felt 
like  a  prisoner  in  the  house." 

**  You  didn't  say  a  word  of  this  to  me,  the  other  week,  when 
your  uncle  raved  against  hiai,"  interrupted  Chirps. 

"  Ned,  dear,  we  were  talking  all  the  time  about  your  new  part," 
she  answered  quietly. 

"  That  was  selfish  of  me,  Ruth  ;  but  I  never  dreamed  you  were 
so  unhappy." 

"  No !  You  are  never  selfish,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  talk  to  you 
at  home.     I  always  think  he  is  listening  at  the  door." 

"  Oh,  Ruth  !  do  you  really  Suspect  him  of  a  trick  like  that  ?  " 

**  I  know  that  he  does  it.  Many  and  many  a  time,  when 
I  have  been  alone  with  uncle  or  my  friend  Lucy  Carlton, 
I  have  heard  him  creeping  down  the  stairs.  Once,  when  I 
opened  the  door  quickly,  he  was  there,  stooping  his  ear  to  the 
keyhole." 

"  What  did  you  do?     I  wish  I'd  caught  him  ! " 

"  He  must  have  seen  the  contempt  and  surprise  in  my  face, 
but  he  only  smiled  and  walked  away,  rubbing  his  hands." 

Ruth  stopped  for  a  minute  to  pull  off  her  coat.  She  laid  it 
across  the  top  of  the  sofa,  and  then  took  off  her  hat.  Her  hair, 
usually  arranged  with  such  care,  was  simply  plaited  and  tied  with 
a  black  ribbon.  Once  again  Chirps  was  struck  with  her  look  of 
appealing  youth. 

"  That's  right,  dear,"  he  said.  **  You  look  more  at  home,  as  if 
you  belonged  here." 

"  Oh,  Ned,  my  own  home  has  become — terrible  !  I  have  no 
one  to  talk  with  and  advise  me.     Lucy  Carlton  has  gone  away. 
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Rosalind  Seabrook  is  married  and  lives  in  the  country.  I  can't 
discuss  poor  uncle  Henry  with  mere  acquaintances — it  would 
be  so  disloyal.  I  can't  tell  them  about  Mr.  Beulah — they 
wouldn't  understand.  Perhaps  they  would  think  I  ought  to 
marry  him " 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes 
for  a  minute. 

"  No  !  no  ! "  said  Edgar  Chirrup. 

"  He  professes  to  love  me,"  Ruth  went  on,  in  a  quieter  manner. 
"  I  have  told  him  it  is  no  use.  1  have  avoided  him  and  refused 
to  listen.  He  never  seems  to  be  angry  or  unhappy,  but  he  will 
not  understand  me.  Whatever  I  say,  he  smiles,  and  he  tries  to 
give  me  presents,  though  I  have  rejected  them  again  and  again — 
flowers  and  sweets  and  little  bits  of  jewellery — as  if  I  were  a  child 
to  be  bribed.  At  first  I  was  afraid  of  offending  him,  and  I 
couldn't  do  that  for  uncle  Henry's  sake.  So  he  took  advantage 
of  my  good-nature  and  I  was  never  free.  Every  minute  he  could 
spare  from  the  business  he  haunted  me  ;  asked  me  questions 
about  my  friends  and  my  work  and  my  poetry,  when  uncle 
Henry  was  in  the  room,  so  that  1  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  and  perpetually  talked  to  make  me  answer." 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  should  never  have  allowed  this  persecu- 
tion  "  began  Chirps. 

"  Remember  how  helpless  and  dependent  I  am  !  "  she  pleaded. 
*'  I  must  not  desert  uncle  Henry,  for  he  would  be  wretched 
and  entirely  at  his  partner's  mercy.  I  have  no  money  of  my 
own.  What  can  I  do  ?  Oh,  Ned  !  how  I  have  longed  for  the  one 
being  in  the  world  who  could  have  helped  me !  Ah  !  the  lonely 
yearning  for  the  face  I  shall  never  see  again — the  dear,  dear 
voice — my  heart  aches  ! — my  heart  aches  !  " 

Stabbed  by  a  sudden  pain  that  he  could  not  control.  Chirrup 
laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  turned  her  to  face  him. 

"  You  mean  Cyril  Hammersley  !  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
harsh  and  thick — "  tell  me  you  mean  Cyril  Hammersley  !  " 

An  expression  of  wonder  came  into  her  eyes.  His  grip  on  her 
shoulders  held  her  like  a  vice.  She  tried  in  vain  to  pull  herself 
away. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  she  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"  Ned,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  frighten  me  !  Cyril  Hammers- 
ley ?     I  was  speaking  of  my  dead  mother.     Oh,  my  mother  ! " 

With  a  feeling  of  shame,  but  intense  relief,  his  hands  fell  to  his 
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sides.     He  rose  to  his  feet  and  paced  up  and  down  the  narrow 
room.     It  seemed  to  stifle  him. 

He  threw  open  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  fresh,  cold  wind  of 
night  rushed  over  him.  He  leaned  on  the  sill,  looking  up  into 
the  starry  sky  with  eyes  that  were  blind  to  the  splendour  and  the 
peace. 

All  his  thoughts  were  confused  with  baffling  emotion.  The 
quietude  and  control  for  which  he  was  struggling  was  strangely 
intermingled  with  pity  for  Ruth  and  a  sudden,  terrible  knowledge 
of  himself. 

Without  knowing  how  long  he  had  stood  at  the  open  window, 
when  he  turned  away  at  last  it  was  with  a  shudder.  The  room 
was  cold.     His  hands  were  icy  cold. 

Ruth  was  sitting  in  the  same  place,  with  her  coat  fastened 
round  her  neck.  He  had  not  heard  her  move  to  get  it.  They 
looked  at  each  other  silently  as  he  approached.  Then  she  spoke 
in  a  low,  strained  voice. 

"Let  me  go  home,  Ned.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  here  any 
longer." 

"  Not  yet  I     You  must  tell  me  everything  before  you  go." 

He  laid  his  hands  on  the  table  and  bent  over  it,  studying 
her  upturned  face. 

"Ruth!  why  did  you  break  with  Cyril  Hammersley  ?  Why 
didn't  you  marry  him  ?  " 

Her  soft  eyes,  clouded  with  so  many  tears,  looked  earnestly, 
unwaveringly  into  his. 

"  I  never  meant  to  marry  Cyril,"  she  replied  very  simply  ;  **  I 
never  loved  him." 

"  You  were  engaged  to  be  married.  You  had  given  him  your 
promise.     He  told  me  himself." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so  indeed  ?  " 

"  Yes  ! " 

Quietly  and  slowly  she  had  answered  the  questions.  Hotly  and 
quickly  he  had  asked  them. 

"  That  was  untrue.  It  was  absolutely  false,  Ned.  He  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  and  I  refused.  I  was  very  sorry,  but  I  could 
never  have  been  his  wife.  I  could  never  have  loved  Cyril 
Hammersley." 

She  watched  the  effect  of  her  words  on  the  man  who  faced  her, 
with  troubled  wonder.  He  looked  down  at  his  own  hands  and 
clenched  them  on  the  table.     He  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
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For  a  full  minute  he  did  not  speak  or  move.  Then  he  pulled 
a  chair  forward  and  sat  down,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 
He  did  not  look  at  Ruth. 

**  Go  on!  "he  said  hoarsely.  "Tell  me  about  Beulah.  Why 
did  you  come  here  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  stop  in  our  house  any  longer,"  she  answered. 
"My  uncle  is  better.  I  left  him  reading  in  his  bedroom. 
Yesterday,  at  about  this  time,  he  sent  for  me  when  I  was 
preparing  supper,  Mr.  Beulah  was  standing  beside  his  chair. 
They  had  been  alone  together  for  several  hours.  Uncle 
Henry  smiled  as  I  came  into  the  room,  so  affectionately,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand.  I  ran  to  him,  and  he  smoothed  my 
hair  and  called  me  his  dear  little  Ruth.  I  was  kneeling  down 
beside  his  chair,  and  suddenly  he  lifted  my  hand  and  put  it 
in  Mr.  Beulah's.  I  was  astounded.  Then  Mr.  Beulah  stooped 
and  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  dragged  it  away." 

She  struck  her  hand  upon  the  table  angrily,  as  if  she  still  felt 
the  touch  of  the  smooth  man's  lips. 

"  He  had  told  my  uncle  that  he  wanted  to  marry  me — not  yet, 
but  in  the  far  future.  Mr.  Beulah  talked,  talked,  talked !  He 
told  uncle  Henry  he  is  content  to  wait,  and  wouldn't  ask  me 
for  any  promise.  We  are  all  to  go  on  in  the  same  old  way. 
I  said  it  was  impossible,  but  uncle  Henry  was  very  angry  with  me. 
It  was  terrible  !  You  don't  know  how  I  blamed  myself  when 
I  saw  how  he  was  suffering.  He  doesn't  understand  how  Mr. 
Beulah  has  pursued  me.  The  hypocrite  !  His  every  glance, 
his  touch,  his  lightest  words  are  full  of  meaning.  I  can  never 
escape  him  or  forget  him.     What  shall  I  do? — what  shall  I  do?" 

"  My  poor  child  !  " 

Chirrup  had  not  looked  at  her  once  as  she  told  her  story, 
but  as  he  said  these  words  she  was  conscious  of  a  change  in  his 
whole  bearing.  She  knew  instinctively  that  his  struggle  was 
over — a  struggle  she  felt,  but  did  not  understand — for  his  voice 
was  full  of  sympathy,  his  touch  was  light  and  gentle,  his  eyes  were 
luminous  and  kind. 

**  You  must  go  home,  Ruth,"  he  said.  "  You  must  be  brave  and 
show  this  man  that  you  are  free — mistress  of  yourself  and  your 
own  fate." 

"  But  my  uncle "  she  began. 

"  Ruth  !  we  are  not  living  in  a  melodrama,  but  a  real  world," 
he  interrupted.     "  Your  uncle  can't  force  you  to  marry  his  partner. 
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Don't  discuss  it  with  him.  Take  a  leaf  out  of  Beulah's  book. 
My  dear  girl,  a  little  common  sense,  a  great  deal  of  determination, 
and  a  touch  of  humour  will  overcome  all  the  troubles  of  life — 
or  nearly  all  of  them." 

Ruth  smiled  for  the  first  time.  Chirps  had  recovered  his  usual 
manner.  He  looked  like  a  different  man.  All  her  courage  came 
hack  as  she  listened  to  him. 

The  long-unshared  secret  of  Mr.  Beulah's  pursuit  had  weakened 
her  nerves,  and  her  troubled  mind,  obsessed  with  vague  dread, 
exaggerated  every  trifling  incident  until  the  smooth  man  had 
become  a  giant,  filling  the  earth  and  sky. 

Now  she  saw  him,  through  the  eyes  of  her  old  friend,  dwindle 
down  to  his  natural  size.  Her  gaiety  returned,  but  it  was 
tempered  with  a  new  thoughtfulness,  for  Chirps  had  made  her 
understand  that  she  must  rely  upon  herself. 

She  would  never  be  quite  the  same  girl  she  had  been  before 
that  time — how  long  ago  it  seemed  ! — when  Chirrup  had  stood  by 
the  open  window  and  she  had  watched  him,  wonderingly,  fear- 
fully, with  his  unhappy  face  upturned  to  the  night  stars. 

"You  must  go  home,"  he  repeated,  after  a  while.  "It  is 
getting  late,  and  your  uncle  will  be  alarmed." 

"  I  wish  I  had  seen  Lily !  "  exclaimed  Ruth  ;  and  she  added 
quickly,  as  an  after-thought,  "  I  wish  I  had  seen  Clara." 

Chirps  did  not  reply.  She -went  to  the  looking-glass  and  put 
on  her  hat.  It  was  a  big,  old-fashioned  mirror,  making  a  miniature 
picture  of  the  room  in  circle  of  dull  gold.  Ruth  could  not  see 
her  own  face,  for  it  was  in  shadow,  but  she  saw  Chirps,  leaning 
against  the  table,  his  arms  folded,  his  head  raised  to  look  at  her 
reflection. 

"  Ruth  !  "  he  said  abruptly,  "  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  solemn 
promise." 

She  turned  away  from  the  mirror. 

"  You  must  tell  me  what  it  is." 

He  answered  with  a  gravity  she  had  never  seen  in  him  before. 

"  Whatever  happens,  you  must  never  marry  Beulah,  or  any  other 
man,  without  love.  You  must  never  be  induced,  or  persuade  your- 
self, to  take  such  a  step  by  any  perverted  ideas  of  duty  or  loyalty 
to  your  uncle.     That  is  the  promise  I  demand  of  you." 

"  I  give  it,  freely  and  unreservedly,"  she  said. 

"  If  a  time  should  come  when  you  are  unhappy,  doubting  your 
own   heart   and   strength,  remember  to-night.      Remember  that 
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I  have  warned  you.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  woman,  not 
as  a  girl.  In  a  marriage  without  love  and  sympathy  one  knows 
the  most  poignant  of  all  regrets — one  feels  the  most  bitter  of  all 
self-reproach.     There  is  no  hell  on  this  earth " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  struggling  for  self-control,  but  spoke  a 
minute  later  in  a  steady  voice  : 

"  Forgive  me,  Ruth  ;  I  speak  wildly.  You  are  so  young  in 
life's  experiences  ;  but  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  dear  Ned,"  she  rejoined ;  "  I 
will  keep  my  promise  to  you.     Let  me  go  now.     Good-bye  !  " 

With  a  gentle,  sad  expression  on  her  face — an  expression  that 
he  remembered  long  afterwards — she  gave  him  her  hand.  All 
her  tears  and  emotion  had  passed  away.  A  storm  had  raged  in 
the  quiet  room,  but  now  it  was  very  still.  A  late  hour  of  night 
chimed  in  the  far  distance. 

"  Not  good-bye,"  said  Chirrup.  *'  You  must  let  me  take  you 
home." 

"  No,  I  want  to  go  alone.     I  would  raiher  go  alone." 

He  remonstrated  in  vain.  Slowly  they  made  their  way  down 
the  dark  staircase  to  the  dark  hall.  The  street  looked  cold  and 
empty. 

**  Good-bye  !  "  said  Ruth  again. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  repeated. 

No  other  words  were  spoken.  She  ran  down  the  steps  and 
walked  away  quickly,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  Chirrup  watched 
her  out  of  sight. 

His  thoughts  returned  to  Cyril  Hanimersley  as  he  mounted, 
with  a  dragging  step,  to  his  lonely  room. 

Ruth  had  never  loved  Cyril  Hammersley.  His  old  friend  had 
lied  to  him.  His  old  friend !  His  best  friend  !  The  man  whom 
he  had  loved  and  trusted  above  all  other  men  ! 

The  night  faded  into  dawn  and  the  stars  went  out. 

Edgar  Chirrup,  as  a  new  day  broke,  fell  into  a  long,  healing, 
dreamless  sleep.  He  was  master  of  himself  once  more,  but  his 
footsteps  were  heard  less  and  less  frequently  in  the  echoes  of 
Watermill  Street,  and  Ruth  Dering  saw  him  less  and  less 
frequently  as  the  months  rolled  by. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

An  evening  in  Chirps's  dressing-room.  A  talk  with  his  wife,  and  an 
important  professional  decision.     The  last  days  in  the  life  of  Lily. 

"  IV   /r  Y  dear  young  lady,  my  advice  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Punch's 

l\±  on  an  equally  serious  subject — don't ! "  said  Chirps. 

"  But  if  the  stage  is  the  only  thing  one  cares  about,  Mr. 
Chirrup  ?  "  began  the  dear  young  lady  in  a  plaintive  voice. 

**  That  isn't  the  case  with  you,  I  am  sure,"  he  replied  vaguely, 
opening  letters  as  he  talked. 

"  It  is  !  I  care  for  nothing  else  in  the  world  ! "  said  the  young 
lady. 

"  Not  for  your  mother,"  asked  Chirps,  "  or  your  grandpapa — 
aunt — girl  friends — the  curate — pet  dog  ?  God  bless  my  soul !  you 
must  care  for  something  or  somebody  besides  the  stage." 

"  I  see  you're  not  taking  me  seriously,  Mr.  Chirrup,"  cried  the 
young  lady  hotly. 

Mr.  Chirrup  laid  aside  his  letters  and  sat  down  at  his  dressing- 
table.  He  frequently  interviewed  stage  aspirants  introduced  by 
his  friends,  who  could  always  rely  on  "  old  Chirpy's  good  nature." 
It  was  one  of  the  penalties  of  his  great  popularity. 

He  looked  at  the  young  lady  sitting  beside  his  table  with 
critical  eyes.  The  usual  type !  Earnest,  pretty,  uninteresting, 
enthusiastic,  ignorant. 

"I  assure  you.  Miss — er" — he  glanced  down  at  her  card — 
"  Miss  Manning,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success.  You  say  you 
don't  sing  and  you  can't  dance.  Why  attempt  this  theatre  ?  We 
all  sing  and  dance  here,  and  everybody  does  it  remarkably  well — 
with  the  exception  of  myself — so  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  no 
chance.  Of  course  I  could  give  you  a  note  for  one  of  the  voice 
trials,  but  that  would  be  useless.  They're  engaging  people  for  a 
couple  of  tours  now." 
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"I  shouldn't  care  to  go  on  tour,  and  I  don't  care  for  musical 
comedy.     I  want  to  act." 

"  They  all  do  !  "  muttered  Chirps.  "  I  should  have  thought 
Galverston  would  have  been  able  to  suggest  something  " — referring 
to  the  man  who  had  introduced  the  girl  to  him — "  but  I  know 
how  difficult  it  is.  You  can  only  *  write  in  '  to  managers,  and  go 
and  see  people — and — and — anything  else  that  occurs  to  you. 
Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  how  one  does  get  engagements.  It 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  It's  the  most  accidental 
profession  in  the  world,  Miss  Manning." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch,  but  the  young  lady  did  not  offer  to 
go.     Chirps  looked  depressed  and  worried. 

"  Don't  think  it  impudent  of  me  to  ask,"  he  said,  "  but  is  it  a 
matter  of  bread  and  jam  ?  I  mean,  are  you  stage-struck,  or 
anxious  to  earn  your  living  ? " 

The  girl  responded  instantly  to  his  blunt,  kindly  manner.  She 
answered  as  confidentially  as  if  he  were  her  oldest  friend,  telling 
him  about  "father"  losing  his  money,  and  "mother's"  little 
income,  and  "  the  boys' "  school  expenses,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"Well!  well!  'It's  a  terrible  cuss,  but  it  might  have  been 
wus  ! ' "  Chirps  interrupted  at  last ;  "  I'll  see  if  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  you.  You  look  in  again  at  the  end  of  the  week.  I 
think  I  can  get  you  a  chance  to  *  walk  on.'  It's  your  duty  to 
jump  at  the  smallest  opportunity  to  begin  with.  They  won't 
give  you  Lady  Macbeth,  you  know,  till  you've  been  on  the 
stage  a  fortnight  at  least.  You  have  no  experience  and  perhaps 
you  haven't  any  talent — pardon  me  for  my  frankness." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chirrup,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  !  " 

"  That's  all  right.  No,  I  won't  forget.  I'll  make  a  note  of 
it.  Look  me  up  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Now  I  really  must 
turn  you  out.  I  have  to  dress.  Good-night !  Paley,  show  this 
lady  down,  will  you  ?     Bye-bye  !  " 

Shutting  the  door  on  the  effusive  thanks  of  the  girl,  he  turned 
his  attention  once  more  to  his  letters,  whistling  softly  to  him- 
self, until  he  was  again  interrupted  by  a  knock. 

"  Come  in  !  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  Oh,  it's  you,  Harry  I 
Well  ?  " 

The  young  man  who  entered  the  room  was  already  made  up 
for  the  stage.  He  sang  in  the  chorus  of  the  musical  comedy 
which  had  succeeded  "The  Dukeries."  A  boy  of  little  over 
twenty,  he  looked  very  handsome  in  his  pink  coat,  hunting  whip 
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and   velvet  cap  in  hand.     He   greeted   Chirps   with   an    air   of 
nervous  assurance,  rather  like  a  schoolboy  on  his  defence. 

**  I  know  what  you'll  say,  Mr.  Chirrup ;  but  it  isn't  my  fault 
this  time,"  he  began,  as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  plunge 
into  a  painful  subject  without  preamble.  "  I  was  let  in  by  a  man 
whom  everybody  trusts — Estherwain,  you  know  him  at  the  Stage- 
door  Club — and  I'm  fairly  cleared  out.  What  a  fool  I've  been  !  " 
Chirps  made  an  impatient  little  hissing  sound  between  his 
teeth,  and  went  on  reading  his  letters. 

'*  It  seemed  so  awfully  safe.  Everybody  relies  on  Estherwain  ! " 
said  the  boy,  making  vicious  little  flicks  at  his  boot  with  his 
whip.  "  I  wouldn't  depend  on  my  own  judgment  after  the 
spring.  I  remembered  what  you  said.  I  was  there,  you  know, 
with  a  whole  lot  of  fellows.     What  a  fool  I've  been  !  " 

His  poor  attempt  at  a  blustering  manner  ended  in  failure. 
He  sat  down  by  the  table  and  hung  his  head  down,  like  the 
same  schoolboy,  beaten. 

"Explain  yourself,  Harry,"  said  Chirps,  beginning  to  change 
his  clothes;  "I  must  hear  all  about  it." 

He  knew  very  well  how  the  boy  had  lost  his  money,  but 
thought  it  salutary  to  make  him  tell  the  tale.  The  men  and 
nearly  all  the  women  in  this  particular  theatre  went  in  for 
betting.  It  was  the  fashion.  Young  fellows  and  girls,  earning 
from  two  to  four  pounds  a  week,  were  as  reckless  and  extravagant 
in  their  degree  as  the  artists  whose  salaries  were  represented  by 
three  figures.  It  said  much  for  Chirps's  popularity  that  every- 
body liked  him  although  he  took  no  interest  in  horse-racing. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  help  you  out  of  the  hole, 
Harry,"  he  said,  when  the  boy  had  gone  through  the  usual  list  of 
excuses,  self-accusations,  and  promises  of  reform.  "  It  would 
be  very  good  for  you  to  have  to  confess  your  stupidity  to  your 
own  people.     It  would  serve  you  right." 

Chirps  intended  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  but  he 
had  no  gift  for  lecturing,  and  the  boy's  miserable  young  face 
made  him  feel  unreasonably  sympathetic. 

"  Oh,  get  out  !  "  he  exclaimed  at  last.  ''  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  for  you — on  certain  conditions,  mind  you  !  Come  down  after 
the  second  act,  and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

Left  to  himself,  he  made  a  third  attack  on  his  correspondence, 
spreading  out  the  letters  to  be  answered  on  a  big  writing-table  at 
one  end  of  his  room. 
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**  Four  applications  for  autographs  to-night,  Paley,"  he  said 
to  his  devoted  dresser,  "two  demands  for  seats,  three  private 
letters,  and  four— five — six — modest  little  requests  for  a  cheque 
by  return  of  post.  I'm  not  an  actor — I'm  a  philanthropic 
institution  !  " 

"People  has  a  funny  idea  of  the  profession,  sir,"  observed 
Paley,  placing  the  sticks  of  grease-paint  as  evenly  side  by  side 
as  if  they  were  sardines  in  a  box. 

"  Why  should  the  management  of  the  theatre  send  two  seats 
to  a  stage-struck  young  woman  because  she  once  met  my  wife  at 
Brighton  ? "  said  Chirps,  referring  to  his  letters.  "  And  why 
should  we  spare  a  box  to  a  '  poor  medico '  because  he  treated 
me  for  a  sore  throat  when  I  was  at  Hanley  years  ago  ?  I  paid 
his  fee  when  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  his  surgery.  He 
ought  to  pay  to  see  me  make  a  fool  of  myself  on  the  stage." 

"  Very  true,  sir.  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  agreed 
Paley.    "  I  always  think  it's  paltry  to  be  a  dead-'ed." 

"You're  right,  Paley,  as  you  generally  are.  No  man  is  so 
disagreeably  critical  as  the  man  who  gets  in  for  nothing.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  free  list  suspended  literally — hang  'em 
all  up  outside  the  theatre  !  " 

"  But  you  don't  pay  for  seats  yourself,  sure-ly !  "  exclaimed 
the  dresser. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  exceptions,  Paley,  that  prove  the  rule,"  said 
Chirps,  carefully  making  himself  a  stubbly  beard  with  crape-hair. 
"  Pass  me  the  spirit-gum,  and  run  down  to  see  what's  on.  It 
seems  to  me  at  least  four  hours  since  they  called  '  beginners.' " 

"I  ope  not,  sir,  or  we  shall  be  late  again,"  said  Paley. 

Chirps  understood  his  dresser's  hint.  The  actor  had  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  rushing  down  to  the  stage  just  in  time  for 
his  entrance.  It  seemed  to  be  his  aim  to  spend  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  in  the  theatre,  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  had  become  distasteful.  He  made  up  far  less  carefully 
than  of  old,  taking  no  interest  in  details  of  costume  or  appear- 
ance. 

"  All  I've  got  to  do  is  to  get  laughs  ! "  he  once  said  to  an 
old  friend  who  had  accused  him  of  being  indifferent  to  his 
work. 

On  this  particular  night,  thanks  to  Paley's  energy,  Chirps 
reached  the  stage  with  several  minutes  to  spare.  He  met 
the  Marvis  girl — Miss   Evelyn  Marvis — in  the  wings.     She  was 
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the  brightest  star  of  the  night  in  musical  comedy ;  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  with  eyes  like  a  child,  and  a  sweet,  demure 
mouth. 

She  sparkled  from  head  to  foot  as  the  Gem  Girl,  with  real 
diamonds  clasped  round  her  lovely  throat  and  her  fingers  heavy 
with  rings. 

"  I  never  see  anything  of  you.  Chirpy,"  said  Miss  Evelyn 
Marvis.    "  What  an  old  hermit  you  are  !  " 

"  I  should  think  you  saw  enough  of  me  in  the  piece,"  he 
answered. 

"  Well,  we  have  got  all  the  fat  between  us  ! "  she  admitted. 

Chirps  smiled  and  looked  on  the  stage.  The  girls  of  the 
chorus,  in  gorgeous  costumes,  were  slowly  swaying  from  side  to 
side  in  the  arms  of  the  men  to  the  swing  of  a  langourous  waltz. 
Electric  lights  glowed  from  a  hundred  hanging  lamps  in  a  hundred 
soft  and  alluding  tints ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  turquoise  blue ;  masses  of  white  and  purple  lilac  bloomed 
in  golden  vases  on  either  side  of  a  flight  of  marble  steps  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  showing  a  garden  scene  beyond  with 
moonbeams  shining  on  a  leaping  fountain  of  real  water. 

"  It's  an  awfully  pretty  set,  isn't  it  ? "  said  the  Gem  Girl, 
swaying  to  the  lilt  of  the  music. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  looks  all  right  from  the  front,"  he  replied. 

"  Don't  you  admire  it  from  .here  ?  " 

"  Not  particularly." 

*'0h,  Chirpy!" 

He  laughed  at  her  tone  of  amazement. 

"I'm  afraid  I've  got  an  ill  divining  soul,  Evelyn,"  he  said 
apologetically.  "  I  can  only  see  the  paint  and  canvas,  the  faults 
in  joining  the  flats,  and  the  carmine  on  the  girls'  lips.  I  can't 
see  any  beauty,  anywhere  !  " 

"  Oil,  Chirpy  !  "  said  the  Gem  Girl  again,  with  a  little  laugh  of 
amusement. 

"I  mean  there  is  no  beauty  in  that  direction,"  he  added 
quickly,   nodding  towards  the  stage.     "But  when   I  turn  in  the 

other !  "  and  he  finished  the  sentence  with  an  expressive  bow, 

kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  young  lady. 

"  Don't  pay  me  compliments.  Chirps  1 "  she  exclaimed,  drawing 
her  arm  through  his  as  they  strolled  to  the  back  of  the  stage  to 
make  their  entrance  down  the  marble  steps. 

*'  Because  I  do  it  so  clumsily  ?"  he  asked. 
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**  No  ;  because  I  like  you  to  be  sincere,"  she  said,  with  an 
unusual  expression  of  gravity  on  her  bewitching  face. 

"  I  should  be  quite  sincere  in  paying  you  the  prettiest  compli- 
ment in  the  world,  Evelyn." 

"  Would  you  ?  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  not  a  kid,  Chirps.  I 
know  men,  and  you're  not  the  kind  of  man  to  want  to  flatter  a 
woman  like  me." 

"  My  dear  little  girl !  "  he  protested. 

She  shook  her  head  and  said,  "  Oh,  no  !  "  in  a  low  voice. 
There  was  no  affectation  in  her  manner.  She  leaned  on  his  arm 
confidingly  and  arranged  his  necktie  for  him  with  her  free  hand. 
There  was  no  other  man  in  the  theatre  whom  she  treated  in  quite 
the  same  way. 

"  I'm  so  tired  of  it  all,  Chirpy  !  "  she  said  irrelevantly,  with 
her  brighdy  painted  lips  drooping  at  the  corners. 

He  understood  her.  She  was  so  tired  of  her  life  of  pleasure. 
It  was  the  mood  of  a  minute,  passing  away  as  quickly  as  it 
came. 

She  laughed  again  and  slipped  her  light  wrapper  off  her 
shoulders  into  the  hands  of  her  maid. 

"  That's  the  latest,  Chirps,"  she  said,  holding  out  one  slender 
arm  to  show  him  a  diamond  and  ruby  bracelet. 

"  From ? "    asked  Chirps   quietly,   without  mentioning    a 

name. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  she  answered.  "  H&  hasn't  given  me  anything  like 
this  for  months  and  months.  Getting  stingy  in  his  old  age. 
Besides,  that  new  girl  with  the  brick-coloured  hair  gets  anything 
that's  going.  I  don't  care  !  No,  this  bracelet  came  from  that 
nice  boy  of  Marjory's — don't  you  tell  her,  whatever  you  do  ! 
Come  on,  Chirpy  !  " 

She  had  caught  the  sound  of  their  cue  in  the  middle  of  her 
sentence,  seized  her  companion's  hand,  and  they  burst  into  a  war 
of  words  to  herald  their  rush  down  the  marble  steps. 

When  Chirrup  went  up  to  his  room  at  the  end  of  the  act  he 
found,  to  his  great  surprise,  it  was  in  possession  of  an  unexpected 
visitor. 

His  wife  was  sitting  by  the  dressing-table,  coolly  looking  through 
his  letters.  She  wore  a  long  black  evening  cloak  over  her  silk 
dress. 

"  Why,  Clara  ! "  he  exclaimed,  stopping  at  the  door  in  startled 
amazement.       A    dozen    improbable    reasons    for    her    sudden 
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appearance  passed  through  his  mind.  It  was  many  months 
since  he  had  seen  her  at  the  theatre. 

"  I'm  not  a  ghost.  You  needn't  stand  there  as  if  you  were 
struck  dumb,"  were  her  words  of  greeting. 

"  Don't  wait,  Paley,"  said  Chirps  ;  "  I'll  call  you  when  I  want 
you." 

The  dresser  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 
Chirps  sat  down  in  his  chair  in  front  of  the  glass.  He  was  hot 
and  exhausted,  with  perspiration  running  down  his  face. 

"  Well,  you  do  look  an  object !  "  observed  Mrs.  Chirrup,  in  a 
tone  of  disgust.  "  You're  covered  with  dust  and  your  make-up  is 
all  in  streaks." 

"  The  act  ends,  as  you  may  remember,  in  the  subtle  little  bit 
of  business  of  my  rolling  down  a  flight  of  steps  with  half  a  dozen 
men  on  top  of  me,"  he  answered,  wearily  beginning  to  repair  the 
damages  in  his  appearance. 

"  I  never  saw  a  man  look  such  an  idiot,"  said  Clara. 

"  Did  you  come  to  the  theatre  to  tell  me  that  ?  "  asked  Chirps, 
changing  his  wig. 

'*  Don't  be  an  ass  !  "  she  answered.  *'  I  came  to  ask  you  about 
that  contract." 

"  How  very  unnecessary  !  "  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  renewed 
surprise.  "  As  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind  at  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  it  isn't  very  likely  I  should  have  done  so  by  half  past 
nine.  Did  you  really  trouble  to  come  down  here  for  that 
purpose  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether,  for  Auntie  'Rora  and  I  have  a  box  at  the 
Paramount,  as  I  told  you  this  morning." 

"  Then  you're  missing  the  best  part  of  the  show,"  said  Chirps. 
*'  I  should  advise  you  to  go  back  at  once.     I've  got  to  change." 

Clara  threw  down  the  letters  and  rose  to  her  feet.  She  looked 
very  big  and  handsome,  although  her  dress  was  more  suited  to 
a  ball-room  than  a  box  at  a  music  hall. 

"  I  want  you  to  get  this  contract  settled,"  she  said,  in  a  hard, 
firm  voice.  "  You'll  never  have  a  better  offer,  and  it's  for  three 
years.     We  can't  afford  to  let  it  slip  through  our  fingers." 

"  We  could  afford  it  very  well  if  you But  we  can't  discuss 

the  matter  now,"  replied  her  husband. 

"  That's  your  mean,  sneaking  way  to  put  me  off !  "  she  cried. 

"  My  good  Clara,  don't  be  ridiculous.  I've  got  to  change  my 
clothes  at  once.     I'm  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  act." 
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"  Then  give  me  an  answer.     Say  '  Yes  '  or  '  No.' " 

"You  know  how  I  abominate  musical  comedy.  I  don^t 
beb'eve  I  could  live  through  another  year  of  it." 

**  Do  you  want  to  be  out  of  work  ?  What  else  can  you  do  for 
a  certainty  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  out  of  work  for  any  length  of  time  since 
I  went  on  the  stage.  If  only  you  had  a  little  faith  in  me, 
Clara ! " 

"  I  think  you're  exactly  suited  to  parts  you're  playing  now." 

*'  And  you  never  saw  a  man  look  such  an  idiot  !  " 

They  exchanged  these  retorts  with  fiery  haste,  but  directly  he 
had  spoken  the  last  words  he  regretted  the  sneer,  for  Clara  had 
honestly  admired  his  performance  in  "The  Gem  Girl"  when  she 
saw  him  on  the  first  night. 

He  had  received,  the  previous  week,  the  offer  of  a  three  years' 
contract  at  a  big  salary  with  his  present  manager,  and,  in  a  rash 
minute,  confided  the  business  to  his  wife. 

"  If  you  won't  cut  down  your  expenses,  it's  your  bounden  duty 
to  accept  this  engagement,"  said  Clara,  emphasizing  every  word 
as  she  fastened  her  cloak. 

"How  is  iti  possible  to  cut  down  my  expenses,  living  as  we 
live  ?  "  he  asked  indignantly. 

**  You  know  what  I  mean  !  "  she  said.  "  You're  not  such  a  fool 
as  you  look." 

"  If  you  are  thinking  of  the  Turret  again "  he  began. 

"  Of  course  I  am  thinking  of  the  Turret,"  she  interrupted. 

"  This  is  all  such  an  old  tale,"  said  Chirps  wearily.  "  I've 
explained  to  you  so  often  that  Lily  lives  as  cheaply  as  she  possibly 
can.  I  cannot  turn  her  out  of  her  little  home.  She  couldn't 
come  to  us." 

"  I  should  hope  not ! "  said  Clara.  "  I  won't  have  your  poor 
relations  under  my  nose  from  morning  till  night.  I've  had  enough 
of  that  sort  of  thing  with  auntie  'Rora.  Why  can't  Lily  go  to 
your  brother  John  ?  If  you  turned  her  out,  he'd  have  to  do 
something  for  her." 

"  But,  you  see,  I  am  not  going  to  turn  her  out." 

He  paused  for  a  minute,  absently  playing  with  a  paper-knife 
on  his  writing-desk,  while  Clara  powdered  her  face  at  the  glass. 
Then  he  looked  at  her  with  a  gentle,  conciliating  expression. 

"  Don't  be  impatient  with  poor  Lily,  Clara.  Her  little  course 
is  nearly  run." 
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"  Rot ! "  exclaimed  Clara,  with  a  laugh.  "  Creaking  doors 
hang  longest.     We  all  know  that.     Good-bye  !  " 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  out,  with  her  long  train 
sweeping  the  dust  along  the  passage. 

Paley  darted  into  the  room,  and  Chirps  proceeded  to  make  his 
change  at  lightning  speed. 

He  bitterly  regretted  telling  Clara  about  the  three  years'  con- 
tract. Experience  should  have  warned  him  that  the  prospect  of 
so  much  money  would  have  swept  all  other  considerations  out 
of  her  mind.  He  foresaw,  too  late,  that  she  would  give  him  no 
peace  until  he  accepted.  Having  dined  at  home,  an  unusual 
occurrence,  he  had  been  subjected  to  auntie  'Rora's  effusive 
congratulations  on  his  good  fortune,  added  to  his  wife's  stormy 
arguments.  Auntie  'Rora  and  her  niece  quarrelled  more 
frequently  than  of  old,  but  the  ponderous  lady  showed  no  in- 
clination to  return  to  those  friends  in  Chicago  whom  she 
represented  as  pining  for  her  presence. 

"  Paley,  I  feel  like  a  poor  dead  dog  !  "  said  Chirps,  when  he 
came  to  his  room  at  the  end  of  the  performance. 

*'  You  don't  seem  to  have  quite  so  much  energy  as  in  former 
days,  sir,"  answered  Paley. 

The  jaded  actor  rested  his  head  on  his  clenched  hands.  The 
noise  of  the  final  scene,  the  garish  lights,  the  wild  hilarity  of 
which  he  was  the  cause,  made  all  his  nerves  quiver.  They  were 
giving  three  matinees  a  week  of  "The  Gem  Girl,"  and  Chirps 
had  been  in  the  grip,  for  some  time,  of  the  demon  neuralgia. 

"You  want  a  rest,  sir,"  said  Paley,  meeting  the  eyes  of  his 
master  in  the  glass,  as  Chirps  began  to  remove  what  was  left  of 
make-up  from  his  hot  face. 

"  No  play — no  pay,"  he  muttered. 

Paley  hung  up  the  clothes  he  had  thrown  off.  He  possessed 
the  supreme  gift  of  knowing  when  to  hold  his  tongue.  Suddenly 
Chirps  stopped  and  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"  By  the  way,  Paley,  how's  your  little  boy  ?  " 

"Better,  sir,  but  far  from  well,"  answered  the  dresser.  "I 
meant  to  tell  you  earlier  in  the  evening,  but  you've  been  so  busy, 
that  my  wife  is  very  grateful  for  all  your  kindness.  We  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chirrup ;  and  as  for  the  little  chap 
himself  "-—Paley's  voice  shook  and  he  carefully  picked  a 
piece  of  fluff  from  the  collar  of  a  coat — "  I  never  see  a  child  so 
taken  off  his  feet  as  when  he  got  that  box  of  soldiers." 
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"Oh,  I'm  glad  it  pleased  him." 

''  You  wouldn't  think,  sir,  as  a  poor  little  cripple  like  him 
would  care  for  soldiers,  but  he  plays  being  a  general,  sitting  in 
his  little  chair,  all  day  long." 

"  Good  !  I  must  get  him  another  regiment  or  two.  I  won't 
forget." 

"  You  never  do  forget  him,  Mr.  Chirrup." 

"  That's  all  right,  my  good  fellow,"  interrupted  the  actor,  with 
his  usual  dread  of  thanks.  **Now,  I  wish  you'd  go  and  see  if 
my  cab  is  at  the  door." 

Chirps's  drive  home  did  not  take  him  to  the  flat  in  South 
Kensington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup's  latest  abode  was  a  big 
house  in  the  north-west  district  of  London,  beloved  of  the 
theatrical  profession. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  house  in  a  quiet  road,  with  three  wide, 
shallow  steps  leading  to  the  front  door,  and  a  big  garden  at  the 
back. 

There  was  a  square  entrance-hall ;  the  rooms  were  large,  oak- 
panelled  and  low-ceilinged,  and  should  have  been  decorated  and 
furnished  in  appropriate  style,  but  Clara  had  chosen  her  wall- 
papers and  ornaments  with  an  eye  to  *'  brightening  up  the  old 
place." 

The  drawing-room  reminded  Chirps  of  a  certain  harlequm 
tea-set  at  Acacia  Villa,  exhibited  by  Lily  for  his  admiration  when 
he  was  a  child,  for  the  carpet  was  red,  the  curtains  were  bright 
blue,  the  chairs  were  upholstered  in  yellow  satin,  and  the  lamp- 
shades were  violet  and  white. 

This  was  auntie  'Rora's  idea  of  a  colour  scheme. 

The  dining-room,  by  the  laws  of  tradition,  was  a  glow  of 
crimson.  The  morning-room  was  suggestive  of  a  mermaid's 
cave  in  a  pantomime,  the  light  being  kept  out  by  green  silk 
blinds  and  curtains,  the  wall-paper  covered  with  pink  shells,  and 
the  chairs  made  of  imitation  mother-o'-pearl,  very  expensive  and 
most  uncomfortable. 

The  arrangement  of  Clara's  bedroom  was  supposed,  to  again 
quote  auntie  'Rora,  to  represent  the  period  of  "  Louie  Cators," 
but  Clara's  American  and  British  taste  somewhat  clashed  with 
the  original  design. 

A  large  rocking-chair  looked  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of 
the  delicate  furniture  ;  she  was  fond  of  grotesque  china  animals  ; 
the  cushions  were  made  of  material  printed  with  the  Stars  and 
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Stripes ;  the  satin-wood  dressing-table,  with  its  oval  mirror,  was 
laden  with  heavy  silver  ornaments ;  and  coloured  prints  of  very 
modern  young  people,  playing  golf  or  making  love,  were  hung 
between  the  dainty  reproductions  of  old  French  portraits. 

The  entrance-hall,  as  Chirps  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tottenham  Court  Road  who  had  been  Clara's  chief  adviser,  was 
"  most  baronial."  There  was  a  show  of  warlike  implements, 
arranged  upon  the  walls  after  the  manner  of  fireworks  upon  a 
frame,  the  head  of  a  noble  deer,  and  the  horns  of  several  other 
cattle. 

The  bench,  table,  and  chairs  were  genuine  old  English  oak — 
Mr.  Beulah  himself  could  not  have  turned  out  more  convincing 
worm-holes — while  the  brass  candlesticks,  hanging  lamp,  and  the 
gloomy  portraits  of  Georgian  ancestors  were  equally  ancient  and 
up-to-date. 

It  sometimes  occurred  to  Chirps,  when  he  entered  the  house, 
that  the  real  owner  of  the  warlike  weapons,  the  deer's  head  and 
the  ancestors— for  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  bill  was  still  un- 
paid— would  be  rather  gratified  to  know  how  he  detested  them. 

His  own  little  rooms  were  at  the  back  of  the  house,  overlooking 
the  garden.  It  was  there  he  went,  on  returning  from  the  theatre, 
after  listening  for  a  minute  to  the  indistinct  sound  of  auntie 
'Rora's  eternal  talk  in  the  dining-room.  He  always  supped  and 
breakfasted  alone. 

His  little  study  looked  cheerless  enough  by  the  shaded  light 
of  the  reading-lamp  on  the  table,  but  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
night  refreshed  and  charmed  him.  He  stood  at  the  window  for 
several  minutes  before  drawing  the  curtains  together,  looking  out 
into  the  garden  flooded  with  silvery  moonlight. 

Turning  at  a  rap  on  the  door,  he  found  one  ot  the  servants  in 
the  room,  looking  very  sleepy  ^r  ftaross.  She  brought  a  message 
from  Clara,  asking  him  to  go  to  her  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Certainly  !  "  he  answered,  with  an  involuntary  sigh  ;  then,  as 
he  passed  the  girl  at  the  door,  he  added  kindly:  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  bed,  Alice  ?  You  look  very  tired.  It  is  past  twelve 
o'clock." 

"  I  was  told  to  sit  up,  sir  ! "  she  replied  sullenly,  but  with  a 
slight  change  in  her  ill-tempered  face. 

"By  Mrs.  Chirrup?    I  see.     Well,  get  to  bed  as  soon  as  you 


can." 


"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you." 
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Chirps  found  his  wife  and  her  aunt  having  supper.  Clara  was 
still  in  her  long  black  cloak,  although  the  room  was  hot  and 
airless,  but  auntie  'Rora  was  attired  in  a  mysterious  magenta 
garment,  trimmed  with  coffee-coloured  lace. 

'  Excuse  my  attire,  Chirps  !  "  she  said,  almost  before  he  opened 
the  door,  "but  I've  just  hopped  into  a  little  n^gligi  to  eat  my 
supper.  What  will  you  take  yourself?  A  sandwich?  Try  ha'fa 
sandwich.  Can't  I  persuade  you  ?  I  know  you  don't  believe  in 
eating  very  much  for  supper  ;  but  I  have  a  huge  frame  to  support, 
and  nothing  is  so  distressing  as  to  wake  in  the  night  with  a  sinky 
feeling.  I  always  make  a  point  of  keeping  a  little  box  of  soda 
crackers  beside  my  bed,  with  ha'f  a  glass  of  milk — never  more 
than  ha'f  a  glass — and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  effect  it  has 
on  ray  mind.  If  I  know  they  are  there,  I  very  rarely  touch  them. 
Just  the  same  with  your  handkerchief  under  your  pillow.  If  you 
forget  to  put  it  there,  you're  sure  to  want  it.  Talking  of  handker- 
chiefs, Clara,  I  saw  the  loveliest  set  of  three  dozen  —a  dear  little 
shop  in  that  street  that  turns  off  from  Oxford — about  a  couple  of 
blocks  west  of  Bond — my  !  what  is  the  name  ?  There's  a  hat- 
shop  at  the  corner — well !  I've  never  seen  such  a  hat  in  all 
my  life  for  a  guinea.  Five  dollars  !  I  should  have  thought 
nothing  of  paying  forty  or  fifty  in  Sh'cawgo.  Clara !  one 
swallow  more  of  the  chick  !  Just  that  cute  little  bit  off  the 
wing — thanks " 

"  Oh,  auntie  'Rora,  do  shut  up ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chirrup, 
pushing  the  chicken  across  the  table  for  her  aunt  to  carve  for 
herself;  "you'd  talk  the  hind  leg  off  a  donkey.  Why  don't  you 
sit  down,  Chirps  ?  " 

"What  do  you  want,  Clara?"  he  asked,  without  taking  the 
chair  she  jerked  towards  him  with  her  foot. 

"  I  want  to  know  about  that  contract.  Have  you  made  up  your 
mind  yet  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens,  Clara  !  Let  us  settle  it  to-morrow  morning. 
I'm  sick  of  the  whole  business." 

"  No — don't  go  away  !  "  cried  his  wife,  as  he  turned  towards 
the  door.  "  If  you'll  only  promise  me  to  accept  the  offer,  I'll 
leave  you  alone.  We  want  the  money  so  badly.  It's  such  a  lot 
of  money  !  " 

"  Do  your  duty  to  your  dear  wife,  Edgar  Chirrup  ! "  said  Auntie 
'Rora  solemnly. 

Clara  rose  to  her  feet  and  stepped  between  Chirps  and  the  door. 
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She  suddenly  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  moved  so  near 
to  him  that  he  smelt  the  perfume  of  the  drooping  flowers  in  her 
dress  and  felt  her  breath  on  his  face. 

"  Very  well !  I  promise  !  "  he  said,  so  quickly  and  fiercely  that 
she  was  amazed.  Her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides  and  she  made 
no  further  attempt  to  keep  him,  but  turned  to  auntie  'Rora, 
when  they  were  alone,  with  the  instinctive  anger  and  shame  of  a 
slighted  woman. 

"  I  think  he  hates  me  ! "  she  said,  in  a  voice  unlike  her  own ; 
"  but  he  can't  escape.     He  shall  never  escape  me — now  !  " 

"  He's  given  you  his  promise,  Clara,  and  I  heartily  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  child  !  "  said  auntie  'Rora. 

Clara  burst  into  a  loud,  discordant  laugh.  She  filled  and 
emptied  her  wine-glass,  and  then,  pushing  aside  the  plates  and 
food,  folded  her  arms  on  the  table  and  began  to  cry,  with  broken 
words  of  self-pity,  rage,  and  humiliation. 

Auntie  'Rora  slept  none  the  worse  for  the  violent  quarrel  that 
ended  the  scene.  She  had  called  Clara,  when  they  parted  at  the 
latter's  bedroom  door,  *' a  serpent's  tooth  that  deserved  to  die  in 
her  bed  and  go  straight  to  perdition  for  base  ingratitude  to  her 
devoted  auntie,"  but  greeted  her  at  breakfast,  the  next  morning, 
with  a  cheerful  hope  that  she  had  had  pleasant  dreams. 

Clara,  on  her  part,  ordered  auntie  'Rora  to  clear  out  of  the 
house  at  daybreak  or  the  police  would  be  summoned  to  eject  her, 
but  had  evidently  forgotten  all  about  it  when  they  met. 

Both  ladies  were  triumphant.  Chirps  had  given  his  promise 
and  they  knew  that  he  would  keep  it.  The  contract  was  signed 
during  the  following  week. 

Mr.  Leo  Brandish,  who  happened  to  hear  the  news  and 
promptly  paragraphed  it  in  theatrical  papers,  will  doubtless  have 
much  to  say  in  his  biography  of  his  friend's  "  creations "  in 
musical  comedy.  The  successors  to  "  The  Gem  Girl "  were 
equally  brilliant  and  inane. 

Chirps  very  quickly  learned  his  lesson.  He  was  naturally 
versatile,  but  the  public  and  his  manager  always  wanted  him  to 
be  the  same  ;  he  believed  in  overcoming  mannerisms  and  stage 
tricks,  but  they  liked  the  former  to  be  exaggerated  and  never 
seemed  to  weary  of  the  latter ;  he  did  not  approve  of  sacrificing 
character  to  laughter,  but  they  taught  him  to  ignore  such  old- 
fashioned  principles;  he  hated  the  limelight — figuratively  speaking 
— but  they  always  made  him  stand  in  it. 
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He  devoted  himself,  at  this  period,  to  perfecting  his  skill  as  a 
dancer.  His  master  was  a  quaint  little  Italian,  a  famous  teacher 
who  refused  male  pupils  as  a  rule,  but  had  the  courage  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  his  beloved  "  Monsieur  Chirpee." 

They  became  the  warmest  friends,  dining  together  at  little 
restaurants  in  Soho  that  were  still  undiscovered  by  would-be 
Bohemians ;  spending  their  Sunday  nights  at  mysterious  little 
clubs  unknown  to  the  London  Directory  ;  making  long  expeditions 
into  the  country,  where  the  Italian  angled  for  fish  that  he  rarely 
caught,  and  the  actor  made  water-colour  sketches  that  he  gener- 
ally tore  up  ;  talking  together  on  every  subject  under  the  sun  and 
moon ;  visiting  at  houses  where  the  bore  is  unknown  and  con- 
vention is  the  only  heresy  ;  and  finding  in  each  other's  affectionate, 
incurious,  broad-minded  society  the  solace  for  many  a  private  ill 
and  secret  trouble. 

Monsieur  Chirpee  became  a  very  fine  dancer,  but  grew  as  thin 
as  a  knife  in  the  process. 

Long  rehearsals  for  the  piece  to  follow  "  The  Gem  Girl,"  added 
to  nine  performances  a  week,  fully  occupied  his  time,  but  still  he 
managed,  without  fail,  to  spend  an  hour  at  least  every  day  at  the 
Turret. 

Quiet,  changeless,  peaceful  hours !  The  sands  of  Lily's  mortal 
life  were  slowly,  slowly  running  out.  Money,  skill,  and  experience 
could  do  nothing  to  save  her.  She  implored  her  brother  not  to 
send  her  away,  and  week  after  week,  in  that  breezy,  sunny,  dear 
little  room  she  loved  so  well,  she  waited  her  release. 

It  is  always  afternoon  in  Chirps's  recollection  of  the  last  weeks — 
late  afternoon,  between  the  rehearsal  and  the  performance  at 
night.  He  is  often  there  in  the  morning,  too,  but  it  is  the  sunset 
hours  that  live,  with  evergreen  freshness,  in  the  blurred  pages  of 
his  memory. 

He  shuts  out  the  busy  world  of  action  as  the  door  closes 
behind  him. 

There  is  no  agitation  or  regret  in  the  quiet  room ;  there  is  no 
ambition  or  desire  ;  there  is  no  sorrow  for  the  past,  but  there  is  a 
bright  faith  and  hope  in  the  future. 

There  are  beautiful  flowers  everywhere,  always  a  new  cluster  of 
beautiful  flowers  in  his  own  hand.  The  kind,  cheerful  nurse  who 
rises  to  meet  him  is  no  stranger,  although  they  have  only  known 
each  other  a  few  months,  but  like  an  old  friend.  He  seems  to 
have  known  her  for  years. 
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Perhaps  Miss  Fanny  Dolling  is  there,  reading  her  verses  in  the 
old,  pretty,  plaintive  way  ;  perhaps  it  is  Miss  Margaret,  her  once 
aggressive  voice  softened  and  low ;  or  Miss  Sarah,  with  a  gift  of 
jelly  or  hothouse  grapes. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  the  Miss  DoUings  have  forgotten,  for 
the  time  being,  that  Lily  was  their  servant.  They  do  not  think 
of  social  differences  any  more.  All  these  things,  of  such  vast 
importance  once,  have  passed  away.  She  is  only  their  friend. 
They  call  her  by  her  own  name  at  last — she  is  Lily  to  them,  and 
to  every  one  else. 

Sometimes  Ruth  Dering  is  sitting  by  the  couch,  and  as  Chirrup 
looks  at  her  he  is  conscious  of  the  quickening  sense  of  her 
strength  and  sympathy. 

Sometimes  he  meets  the  slow-tongued,  amiable  vicar  whose 
conversation  is  so  edifying  to  his  sister,  and  the  two  men  touch 
hands  with  cordiality,  but  have  nothing  to  say  to  each  other 
beyond  the  topic  of  the  weather. 

Dick  Chirrup  is  often  there,  and  old  Mr.  Chirrup,  but  Mrs. 
Chirrup  is  dead.  The.  eldest  son  of  the  house,  John,  has 
"  married  money,"  and  is  very  portly  and  prosperous,  and  occasion- 
ally mounts,  puffing,  to  his  sister's  room,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  also  puffing,  laden  with  delicacies  that  the  invalid  cannot 
possibly  eat. 

All  the  people  are  but  shadows,  it  seems  to  Chirps,  in  the 
reality  of  the  presence  of  her  who  is  drifting  to  the  world  of 
shadows. 

The  sunshine  of  the  sky,  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  the  very 
thoughts  of  those  who  surround  her,  are  mirrored  in  the  patient, 
serene  eyes  of  his  sister.  Her  straight,  dark  hair  is  streaked 
with  grey,  but  she  looks  very  young.  Her  hold  upon  life  was 
never  strong,  and  she  is  ready  to  let  it  drop.  She  has  no  troubles 
and  is  unafraid. 

She  is  unlearned  and  very  simple.  Passion  has  passed  her  by. 
The  affections  of  her  struggling  childhood  are  undisturbed  by 
any  recollection  of  deeper  love.  Her  brother,  holding  her  feeble 
hand,  is  moved  to  sorrow  that  is  untouched  by  regret  or 
bitterness. 

She  will  die  as  she  has  lived — fall  asleep — a  httle  weary,  but 
uncomplaining  of  the  day's  hard  work. 

As  a  cloud  drifts  across  the  sky  and  is  gone ;  as  a  ripple  passes 
over  the  surface  of  a  quiet  stream  j  as  a  leaf  flutters  through  the 
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air  to  the  waiting  earth  ;  as  an  unseen  flower  blooms  and  fades — 

she  will  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.     But  in  the  cloud  was  all 

the  mystery  of  the  heavens,  on  the  stream  rested  the  peace  of 

great  waters,  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf  was  the  eternal  promise  of  the 

living  earth,  and  in  the  perfection  of  the  flower  was  the  miracle 

of  creation. 

***** 

It  is  late  at  night.  Edgar  Chirrup  is  walking  alone  through 
the  deserted  streets.  He  has  been  at  the  Turret  all  day,  but  he 
is  needed  there  no  longer.  For  the  first  time  for  so  many 
weeks  they  have  shut  the  window  and  the  door  of  Lily's  room. 

He  has  sat  beside  her  for  a  little  while,  quietly  studying  the 
closed  eyelids  that  will  never  lift  again  to  give  him  a  fond 
welcome. 

He  has  gently  touched  her  smooth  brow  with  his  reverent  lips, 
and  left  her. 

He  feels,  as  he  thoughtfully  wends  his  way  homewards,  how 
long — how  long  it  is  since  they  both  were  young.  Her  last 
words,  whispered  to  him  alone,  repeat  themselves  over  and  over 
again  in  his  memory.  What  has  he  done  in  his  whole  life  to 
deserve  such  gratitude,  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  blessing  ? 

There  is  a  light  gleaming  in  one  of  the  front  windows  of  his 
house.  He  opens  the  door  with  his  key  very  softly,  hoping  to  be 
unheard. 

A  vision  flashes  into  his  mind  straight  from  his  saddened  heart. 
If  Ruth  had  been  there  to  meet  him  !  If  he  could  only  see  her, 
moving  out  of  the  darkness,  with  a  heaven  of  pity  in  her  lovely 
eyes  ! 

The  drawing-room  door  opens  quickly  and  Clara  looks  out. 
She  gives  a  little  nervous  cry,  but  he  quickly  reassures  her. 
She  closes  the  door  on  a  picture  of  auntie  'Rora  asleep  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  questions  him  harshly. 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  day  ?  I  was  out  this  afternoon  and 
chanced  to  meet  Paley.  He  said  you  were  not  playing  to-night — 
why  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  at  the  Turret  since  the  early  morning,"  he 
answers. 

*'  At  the  Turret  !  "  she  repeats,  and  her  voice  seems  to  ring 
through  the  quiet  house.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  neglecting 
your  work?  It's  all  her  fault — Lily's  fault — with  her  lazy, 
selfish " 
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*'  Clara  !  "  he  interrupts,  and  grips  her  arm  with  his  shaking 
hand  ;  *'  my  sister  is  dead." 

Clara  recoils  and  shakes  him  off. 

"  Dead  !  "  she  repeats,  in  a  frightened  voice.  **  I  was  going  to 
see  her  to-morrow." 

**  It  is  too  late.  She  has  spoken  of  you  very  often  during  the 
last  few  weeks.     Only  this  afternoon  she  sent  her  love " 

His  voice  breaks  and  he  looks  at  his  wife  appeahngly,  waiting 
for  her  to  speak.  She  says  nothing,  but  her  face  grows  hard  and 
sullen.  If  there  is  any  spark  of  love — any  faint  hope  of  sympathy 
— left  in  her  husband's  heart,  it  dies  in  that  minute. 

He  turns  away  from  her,  opens  the  door  of  his  own  dark  room, 
and  slowly  passes  out  of  sight.     She  lets  him  go  without  a  word. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

Mr.  Beulah  and  Ruth  Bering.  The  return  of  Cyril  Hammersley 
to  London.  His  meeting  with  Edgar  Chirrup.  How  and  why  their 
friendship  ended. 

THE  growing  prosperity  of  the  business  of  Messrs.  Dering 
&  Beulah,  in   Watermill    Street,  did   not  suffer    from    the 
apparent  desertion  of  Mr.  Edgar  Chirrup. 

Henry  Dering,  who  became  more  indifferent  to  his  friends 
every  year,  hardly  noticed  the  infrequency  of  his  visits.  Ruth 
rarely  spoke  of  him.  Mr.  Beulah,  whatever  he  thought,  con- 
tented himself  with  observing,  now  and  again,  that  the  actor  had 
evidently  grown  too  proud  to  know  them. 

His  old  dislike  of  Chirps  was  increased  by  the  latter's  success, 
but  he  would  have  greeted  him  at  any  time  with  smiling 
cordiality.  That  was  the  smooth  man's  way.  If  it  were  necessary 
to  dismiss  any  of  his  workmen  he  did  it  in  a  kind,  almost 
apologetic  manner.  He  had  never  been  known  to  contradict 
a  customer  or  quarrel  with  a  rival  dealer. 

Bad  cooking  was  the  only  thing  that  ever  ruffled  his  temper. 
How  much  of  Ruth's  attraction  for  him  lay  in  her  culinary  skill 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 

The  monster  vice  of  gluttony,  more  than  any  other,  is  of  slow, 
almost  imperceptible  growth,  holdmg  and  corrupting  its  slaves  so 
gradually  and  surely  that  they  are  often  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
even  when  it  is  patent  to  every  observant  eye  except  their  own. 

The  record  of  all  deterioration  is  written  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  in  endless  subtle  ways,  but  gluttony,  not  content 
with  these  secret  ciphers,  scrawls  its  coarse  story  on  body  and  face 
for  all  the  world  to  read. 

Ruth  Dering,  after  the  eventful  night  when  she  fled  to  Edgar 
Chirrup  at  the  Turret,  was  freed  from  the  spell  of  Beulah's 
personality. 
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At  first  she  did  not  realize  what  had  happened,  for  old  habit 
made  her  listen  for  his  step,  and  dread  his  smooth,  secretive 
wooing ;  but  after  a  little  while  she  found,  to  her  own  surprise,  he 
was  slipping  away  from  her  daily  consciousness.  Indifference — 
more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  woman  by  any  man  in  love  than  active 
hostility — overcame  her  shrinking  dislike. 

Ruth  was  not  a  girl  for  any  smooth  man  to  capture  by  force  of 
will,  or  any  bold  man,  like  Cyril  Hammersley,  to  win  by 
daring  pursuit.  There  was  more  in  her  of  Britomart  than  Una. 
She  looked  on  the  world,  not  with  the  drooping  eyes  of  ignor- 
ance, but  with  the  open,  clear  gaze  of  a  heart  and  mind  attuned 
to  noble  impulse. 

Henry  Bering,  who  had  changed  in  a  few  years  into  a 
shrivelled,  pettish  old  man,  relied  upon  Ruth  for  all  his 
pleasures  in  life.  For  hours  she  read  aloud  to  him  every 
day,  or  played  chess.  His  flickering  interest  in  the  business 
occasionally  burst  into  a  fitful  flame,  although  he  could  no  longer 
attend  sales. 

It  was  he  who  persuaded  Mr.  Beulah  to  speculate  thirty  pounds 
in  an  old  miniature  that  turned  out  to  be  an  Andrew  Plimer,  and 
sold  at  Christie's  for  nine  hundred.  It  was  his  faith  in  the  growing 
popularity  of  Bartolozzi's  engravings  that  resulted  in  the  firm's 
acquisition  of  a  unique  collection  of  specimens.  It  was  his  pene- 
tration that  accounted  for  Mr.  Beulah's  purchase  of  Japanese 
colour-prints  before  the  boom. 

The  principal  antique  dealers  in  London  knew  and  respected, 
if  they  did  not  like,  Henry  Bering.  He  had  always  been 
courageous  in  buying,  obstinate  in  conviction,  and  honest  in 
business.  Generally  submissive  to  Mr.  Beulah,  there  were  times 
when  he  vented  his  still  hot  temper  on  his  unmoved  partner, 
always  followed  by  a  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Beulah  bore  no  malice,  but  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  Mr. 
Bering's  apologies.  They  repaid  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken,  in  the  early  days  of  the  partnership,  to  study  the  weak- 
nesses of  Bering's  character  and  make  himself  indispensable  in 
the  business. 

He  talked  to  Mr.  Bering,  at  intervals,  as  if  his  courtship  of 
Ruth  were  progressing  most  favourably,  hoping  that  her  uncle 
would  repeat  the  conversation.  He  knew  that  she  resented  the 
lie,  in  spite  of  her  indifference,  and  that  was  another  source  of 
satisfaction. 
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He  had  seen,  in  the  newspapers,  that  Cyril  Hammersley  was 
about  to  return  to  England,  and  his  certainty  that  Ruth  would 
accept  the  actor,  if  he  renewed  his  sui  t,  added  to  Mr.  Beulah's 
desire  to  make  her  as  miserable  as  possible  while  it  was  still  in 
his  power. 

He  knew  the  facts  of  Hammersley's  divorce,  but  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  Ruth  rejecting  him  on  that  account. 
On  the  contrary,  he  imagined  that  the  story  would  add  to 
Hammersley's  attraction  in  her  eyes,  for  Mr.  Beulah  was  the  type 
of  man  who  holds  the  outgrown,  false  belief  that  a  libertine  is  still 
admired  by  good  women. 

That  Ruth  expressed  no  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  news  of 
Hammersley's  return  Mr.  Beulah  attributed,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
to  feminine  hypocrisy. 

Hammersley  arrived  in  England  during  the  autumn  following 
the  death  of  Lily  Chirrup,  when  Chirps  was  playing  in  the  piece 
that  had  succeeded  "  The  Gem  Girl." 

Poor  Mrs.  Hammersley,  the  comedy  of  whose  life  had  been 
sadly  spoiled  in  its  last  act  by  the  revelation  of  her  son's  misdeeds, 
did  not  live  to  welcome  him  home.  The  strength  of  her  heart 
having  been  her  boast  for  many  years,  its  sudden  failure  proved 
that  in  this  belief,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  kind,  foolish  lady 
had  been  mistaken. 

Everything  she  possessed  was  left  to  her  darling  Cyril,  with  the 
exception  of  a  silver  tea-pot — a  massive,  ugly,  Early-Victorian  tea- 
pot— that  was  bequeathed  to  Edgar  Chirrup,  "in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  many  little  attentions." 

Hammersley,  whose  popularity  in  America  had  begun  to  wane, 
did  not  make  his  reappearance  in  London  with  the  flare  of 
trumpets  that  his  editorial  admirers  on  the  "  New  York  Looking- 
glass  "  had  foretold. 

He  was  not  forgotten,  for  London  playgoers  are  loyal  in  their 
generation,  but  there  was  none  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
had  been  greeted,  for  instance,  in  New  York. 

If  he  had  returned  as  the  husband — or  at  all  events  leading 
man — of  Miss  Adelaide  Burke,  it  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent, for  the  lady's  hold  on  the  public  was  far  stronger  than 
her  husband  had  chosen  to  believe.  The  wisdom  of  his  marriage, 
from  a  professional  standpoint,  was  only  exceeded  by  the  folly  of 
his  after-conduct. 

Chirps  was  possessed  by  a  mingled  desire  and  reluctance   to 
18 
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meet  his  old  friend.  He  longed  for  an  explanation  of  his 
strange  words  about  Ruth  Bering,  for  he  had  never  relinquished 
the  idea  that  Hammersley  would  be  able  to  give  him  a  good 
reason  for  his  extraordinary  story  of  an  engagement  which  had 
never  existed. 

His  faith  in  Hammersley's  friendship  for  himself  was  unshaken, 
and  he  could  not  have  explained  why  it  was,  day  after  day,  he 
avoided  the  possibility  of  the  meeting,  either  at  the  Stage-door 
Club  or  at  the  house  of  any  mutual  friend. 

Hammersley's  first  engagement,  on  his  return,  was  to  play  one 
of  the  three  leading  parts  in  a  modern  comedy. 

It  was  at  a  theatre  famous  for  its  up-to-date  productions,  where 
the  men  were  expected  to  act  with  such  ease  and  reserve  of  power 
that  they  were  all,  more  or  less,  "  walking  gentlemen,"  and  the 
women  were  chosen  who  could  best  display  the  lovely  gowns. 

There  were  three  acts  in  the  comedy,  which  gave  Hammersley 
and  his  colleagues  the  opportunity  to  appear  in  three  different 
suits,  beginning  with  flannels  and  ending  in  full  dress. 

He  looked  as  handsome  as  ever,  judging  from  photographs 
reproduced  in  weekly  papers,  and  strolled  through  his  part  with 
the  utter  lack  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  but  finished  manner 
and  delightful  affectation,  that  were  considered  good  form  by  the 
manager  and  stalls  at  this  particular  house. 

One  afternoon,  at  the  end  -of  his  own  matinee.  Chirps  dressed 
quickly  and  drove  to  the  other  theatre  to  see  Hammersley. 

He  was  shown  into  a  dressing-room  near  the  stage,  and  asked 
to  wait.  The  room  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  a  woman 
than  a  man.  The  writing-table,  unlike  his  own  old  roll-top 
desk,  was  a  dainty  trifle,  with  silver  ink-stand  and  embroidered 
blotting-pad  ;  there  were  several  vases  of  flowers,  silk  cushions  in 
the  easy-chairs,  little  notes  and  invitation  cards  stuck  into  the 
sides  of  the  big  looking-glass,  and  a  great  many  signed  photographs 
of  theatrical  celebrities. 

While  Chirps  was  looking  at  the  portrait  of  a  particularly  pretty 
little  lady,  dressed  in  gauze  and  a  smile,  and  inscribed  "  To  Cyril 
with  much  love  from  Baby  "  in  a  splutter  of  violet  ink,  the  door 
opened  behind  him.  He  turned,  and  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  companion  of  his  youth. 

For  a  second  they  looked  at  each  other  blankly. 

Time  and  experience  had  changed  them  both.  Hammersley 
was  still  dressed  for  the  stage,  but  Chirrup's  accustomed  eyes  were 
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oblivious  of  the  alteration  that  skilful  make-up  affects  in  a  face. 
He  saw  through  it,  a  httle  dazzled  at  the  same  time  by  the  striking 
appearance  of  the  man — the   large,  dark  eyes,  feverishly  bright 
and  liquid ;  the  gleaming,  perfect  teeth ;  the  glossy,  shining  hair 
the  perfection  of  the  clothes. 

They  shook  hands  with  great  cordiality.  Affection  and  momen- 
tary admiration  leapt  into  Chirrup's  eyes.  Hammersley  saw  it, 
pleased  and  flattered,  and  instantly  responded  in  word  and 
action. 

He  thrust  his  friend  into  an  arm-chair  and  sat  down  opposite 
to  him. 

"  The  same  old  Chirrup  ! "  he  exclaimed,  slapping  the  other's 
knee — "  the  same  dear,  old,  emotional  Chirrup  !  But  what  have 
you  been  doing  to  yourself,  my  boy  ?  I  always  said  we  should 
end  our  days  in  a  travelling  show — do  you  remember  ? — Cyril 
as  a  living  skeleton  and  Chirpy  as  a  fat  boy ;  but  it's  going 
to  be  the  other  way  about.  By  Jove !  I  shouldn't  have  known 
you  ! " 

"  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  said  Edgar  Chirrup. 

Hammersley  laughed  again  and  looked  in  the  glass. 

"  I  wear  pretty  well,  eh.  Chirps  ?  " 

In  that  one  little  question  Hammersley  showed  his  weak  point. 
He  did  not  see  himself,  but  the  man  he  used  to  be.  Nature  was 
fighting  a  brave  battle  in  his  behalf,  but  the  danger-signals  of  her 
defeat  gleamed  in  his  restless,  bloodshot  eyes,  the  occasional 
twitch  of  his  finely  shaped  mouth,  the  haggard  lines  of  physical 
suffering,  ignored  and  wilfully  misunderstood,  in  his  still  hand- 
some, big  face. 

Before  Chirps  had  been  in  the  room  ten  minutes  he  saw, 
without  surprise,  all  the  familiar  signs  of  Hammersley  at  his 
worst.  He  drank  moderately,  for  there  was  an  evening  perform- 
ance, but  he  drank  with  the  unmistakable  manner  of  the  man  who 
is  always  drinking;  no  hesitation  about  it  now,  no  theatrical 
display  of  pouring  it  out  upon  the  hearth — as  Chirps  remembered 
Hammersley  had  done,  one  night  at  the  Turret,  years  ago — no 
pleasure  in  it,  no  distaste ;  only  the  fatal,  easy  habit,  never 
questioned,  never  satisfied. 

They  talked  for  a  long  time,  actors'  talk  of  friends  and  plays, 
failures  and  successes  ;  there  was  much  laughter,  and  Hammersley 
told  stories  that  he  frankly  admitted  were  "a  bit  too  ripe"  for  the 
door  to  be  left  open. 
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Chirps  listened  to  him,  often  in  silence,  always  with  an  under- 
current of  secret  thoughts.  There  was  no  real  intimacy  between 
them.  It  was  as  if  the  old  strong  chain  of  their  affection  had 
been  suddenly  snapped. 

All  their  talk  was  on  the  surface.  Hammersley  would  have 
entertained  any  man,  of  the  numberless  men  he  knew,  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  He  professed  to  be  intensely  amused  at  Chirrup's 
success  in  musical  comedy. 

**  I  always  called  you  '  little  devil-stick-at-it,'  didn't  I,  Chirps?  " 
he  said.  "  You  were  simply  wasted  in  serious  drama.  You're 
too  good  an  actor.  They  don't  want  good  actors  in  London 
nowadays.  Look  at  the  piece  we've  got  here  !  We're  all  shop- 
men— '  Haberdashery,  madam  ?  First  counter  to  the  left.' 
*  Gents'  neckware  ?  Third  department  through.  Hammersley, 
forward  ! '     '  Serving,  sir  ! '  " 

With  these  words  he  gave  a  lifelike  imitation  of  the  manager 
of  the  theatre,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

"  It  suits  me.  Chirps,  down  to  the  ground.  I've  had  enough 
of  Romeo  and  Petrucio  and  Young  Marlow  to  last  through 
eternity.  Do  you  know  why  I  got  this  engagement  ?  They 
considered  that  my  hair  was  just  the  right  colour,  and  I  can  light 
a  cigarette  better  than  any  man  on  the  stage — except  the  governor 
here,  of  course." 

He  laughed  again,  without'  mirth,  and,  tilting  back  his  chair, 
took  a  small  photograph  out  of  the  drawer  of  the  pretty  writing- 
table. 

"  Here's  my  little  girl,  Chirps,"  he  said,  in  a  different  voice. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?     Isn't  she  a  darling  ?  " 

Chirrup  looked  at  the  portrait  of  a  very  tiny,  fragile,  solemn 
child,  with  straight  dark  hair  tied  back  from  her  forehead  with  a 
white  bow  nearly  as  big  as  her  own  head. 

'•That  ridiculous  bit  of  ribbon  makes  her  look  a  regular  htde 
Yankee,"  said  Hammersley,  putting  his  hand  across  the  picture 
to  shade  it;  "but  she's  really  an  English  child  in  every  way. 
Exactly  like  me,  but  very  delicate.  A  woman  I  know  sent  over 
this  photograph  last  week.     She  managed  to  crib  it  for  me." 

Chirps  glanced  at  him  in  some  surprise. 

"  How  did  you  think  I  came  by  it  ? "  asked  Hammersley, 
answering  the  question  in  the  other's  face.  "The  child  and  her 
mother  are  in  Boston  just  now,  and  this  little  friend  of  mine  goes 
to  see  them.      It  was  quite  a  difficult  job  getting  hold  of  this 
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photograph.      Only  a  woman  is  sly  enough  to  be  successful  in 
that  sort  of  '  lifting.'  " 

"  Couldn't  she  ask  for  it  openly  ?  "  said  Chirps. 

"  You  don't  know  Miss  Adelaide  Burke  !  "  said  Hammersley. 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  his  wife,  his  divorce — all  his  private 
affairs — with  a  strange  mixture  of  sentimentality,  bitterness,  and 
egotism.  Having  once  begun,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to 
exercise  any  self-control. 

Chirps  remembered  the  lengthy  interviews  he  had  given  to 
New  York  reporters.  He  felt  certain  that  the  story  had  been 
told  and  re-told  any  number  of  times,  for  the  points  were  made 
as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  over-rehearsed.  There  were 
flashes  of  sincerity,  but  none  of  remorse  or  self-knowledge.  The 
conduct  of  women,  as  he  had  found  them,  was  the  beginning  and 
end  of  his  argument. 

Chirps's  silence,  perhaps  the  expression  in  his  mobile  face,  at 
first  irritated  and  very  soon  angered  him.  After  a  while  they 
began  to  argue.  Hammersley  grew  hot,  and  loose,  and  violent  in 
tongue,  but  he  lounged  in  his  chair  in  front  of  the  glass  in  an 
attitude  of  lazy  indifference. 

Training  and  habit  enabled  him  to  retain  the  easy  manner  of  good 
breeding  long  after  he  had  thrown  all  reticence  and  self-respect 
to  the  winds.  He  looked  at  his  companion,  as  the  latter  grew  more 
earnest  and  fluent,  with  undisguised  amusement  and  contempt. 

At  last  Chirrup  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  It's  no  good,  Hammersley  !  '  he  exclaimed.  "  Friends  ought 
to  be  able  to  talk  of  anything  and  everything  under  the  sun 
without  quarrelling.     We  can't !  " 

Hammersley  stretched  his  arms  over  his  head,  and  also  rose 
from  his  chair. 

"  Must  you  really  go,  old  man  ?  "  he  said,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  great  yawn. 

"Yes.     But  before  I  go  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Hammersley  sat  down  again,  but  did  not  ask  his  guest  to  do 
so.  Chirrup  hesitated  for  a  second,  and  then  answered  very 
slowly,  choosing  his  words  : 

**  I  think  you  will  remember  that  before  I  went  to  America, 
when  you  were  playing  in  a  costume  piece  at  the  Royal — I  can't 
recollect  its  name — I  came  to  the  theatre  one  night  to  ask  your 
advice.     Do  you  remember  ?  " 
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It  was  Hammersley's  turn  to  hesitate,  as  if  he  were  uncertain 
what  to  answer.     Then  he  replied  : 

"  Yes.     Go  on  !  " 

"  You  told  me  distinctly  on  that  night,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  that  Ruth  Bering  had  promised  to  marry  you." 

"Well?"  said  Hammersley  again.  "I  didn't  marry  her  after 
all,  you  see." 

He  met  Chirrup's  eyes  in  the  glass.  They  looked  at  each  other 
steadily  and  thoughtfully,  as  they  had  looked  on  the  night  in 
question. 

"  It  was  untrue,"  said  Chirrup  at  last.  "  She  had  never  given 
you  that  promise.  She  had  refused  your  proposal.  Cyril  !  why 
did  you  say  it  ?     Why  did  you  say  it,  old  man  ?  " 

Hammersley  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  tilted  back 
his  chair. 

"  I  said  it — to  get  you  out  of  the  way  !  "  he  answered  coolly 
and  deliberately. 

"  Good  God  !  I  was  nothing  to  Ruth  !  "  exclaimed  the  other 
man. 

"No,  but  you  might  have  been,"  said  Hammersley,  in  the 
same  voice.  "  She  had  refused  me,  it  is  true,  but  I  understood 
her  better  than  she  understood  herself.  Your  chances — if  you 
hadn't  been  a  blind,  weak,  diffident  fool — were  hanging  in  the 
balance.  I  loved  little  Ruth.  -  I  have  never  loved  any  woman  in 
the  same  way.  I  couldn't  have  her.  Do  you  think  I  was  going 
to  give  her  up  to  you  ?  " 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  faced  Chirrup,  looking  him  up  and 
down — a  theatrical  touch  even  in  this — with  an  insolence  of  ex- 
pression, a  supreme  contempt,  that  was  in  itself  an  insult. 

It  has  been  well  written  that  for  a  man  to  be  handled  by 
one  who  does  not  mean  to  strike  is  the  most  poignant  humilia- 
tion, but  to  be  fooled  and  thrust  aside,  as  Edgar  Chirrup  had 
been  fooled  and  thrust  aside,  gives  a  double  wound  of  shame 
and  sorrow. 

When  he  spoke  it  was  not  to  give  vent  to  angry  reproaches. 
The  odd  little  phrase  of  the  actor — the  word  that  means  an  end 
to  his  part — rose  to  his  lips. 

"  That  takes  me  off,  Hammersley.     Good-bye  !  "  was  all  he  said. 

"  You  can  go  to  hell  !  "  muttered  Hammersley. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  upon  his  old  friend.  He  was 
alone. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

Chirps  meets  with  another  old  friend,  who  made  his  first  entrance 
in  Chapter  XIV.  How  Mr.  Tracey  Blake  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chirrup.     An  impression  of  the  evening. 

HIS  parting  with  Cyril  Hammersley  was  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  Chirps.  He  deplored  the  falsehood  of  his  friend, 
and  the  sad  deterioration  of  a  man  so  gifted  and  endowed  with 
many  qualities  of  worth  and  brilliance. 

His  first  emotion,  in  thinking  of  the  past  and  Ruth  Bering, 
was  passionate  anger  with  himself,  but  it  quickly  passed  in  the 
unavailing  echo  in  his  heart  of  the  saddest  of  all  refrains — "  It 
might  have  been." 

He  had  not  seen  Ruth  since  the  passing  of  his  sister  Lily. 

The  dull  days  ot  the  uneventful  year  crept  from  autumn 
into  winter.  He  had  worked  through  the  first  six  months  of 
his  long  contract.  The  furniture  of  the  baronial  hall,  the 
harlequin  drawing-room,  the  Louis  Quatorze  suite,  and  the 
mermaid's  cave  was  gradually  becoming  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup's 
own  property. 

Chirps  believed  that  he  was  clearing  off  their  debts.  At  one 
time  he  had  been  nearly  drowned  in  a  sea  of  bills,  but  now, 
although  he  was  still  out  of  his  depth,  he  could  see  the  shore  in 
the  distance  and  was  manfully  swimming  towards  it. 

Clara,  who  had  apparently  put  a  check  on  her  extravagance 
with  the  advent  of  her  aunt,  never  talked  to  him  about  money. 
She  was  a  good  manager  when  she  chose,  and  most  hospitable. 

Auntie  'Rora  was  a  lady  whose  presence  in  a  house  seemed  to 
become  more  oppressive  with  the  passing  of  time.  She  used  up 
the  air  in  the  morning,  when  Chirps  saw  her  at  breakfast,  and 
loomed  through  the  shadows,  like  a  great  moon,  at  night. 

There  were  times,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  sojourn  under 
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the  same  roof,  when  auntie  'Rora  haunted  Chirps  like  the 
phantom  of  a  dream.     It  was  all  in  her  kindness  of  heart. 

The  sound  of  his  key  in  the  front  door  was  the  signal  for 
auntie  'Rora  to  surge  out  of  the  harlequin  drawing-room  with  an 
affectionate  welcome ;  she  made  him  presents  of  impossible 
neckties  and  superfine  cigars  ;  embroidered  his  handkerchiefs 
(for  she  was  an  excellent  needle-woman),  and  called  him  "  Eddy 
darling." 

If  a  little  tact  had  been  added  to  her  many  sterling  qualities, 
what  a  delightful  companion  auntie  'Rora  would  have  been — to 
a  deaf  man  ! 

Chirps  very  rarely  invited  any  of  his  friends  to  his  own  house, 
for  Clara  preferred  to  choose  their  guests.  She  liked  the  society 
of  boys,  at  this  time,  to  that  of  older  men.  She  professed  a  great 
admiration  for  Cyril  Hammersley,  scattered  his  photographs  about 
her  rooms,  and  accused  Chirps  of  jealousy  when  he  did  not  invite 
Hammersley  to  visit  them. 

The  little  Italian  dancing-master,  whose  companionship  her 
husband  found  so  entertaining,  did  not  meet  with  her  entire 
approval,  although  she  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  taste  after 
hearing  that  he  considered  "  Madame  Chirpee  divinely  beautiful." 

Americans,  as  a  rule,  received  a  far  more  cordial  welcome  in 
the  harlequin  drawing-room  than  mere  Englishmen.  During 
the  first  year  of  her  life  in  England  Clara  had,  on  the  contrary, 
avoided  and  evidently  disliked  the  society  of  both  men  and 
women  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  her  taste  had 
changed. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  hold  of  somebody  from  the  States  ?  "  was 
a  question  she  frequently  asked  Chirps. 

He  did  his  best,  and  as  there  were  several  American  companies 
playing  in  London  at  the  time,  it  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter. 

One  night,  at  the  Stage-door  Club,  he  met  with  an  old 
acquaintance  who  struck  him,  at  once,  as  a  man  whom  Clara 
would  be  sure  to  welcome. 

It  was  after  the  theatre,  nearly  midnight,  when  Chirps  was 
leaving  the  club  with  a  friend.  They  passed  a  little  group  of  men, 
chatting  and  laughing,  in  the  entrance-hall.  He  exchanged  a 
word  with  one  whom  he  knew,  put  on  his  overcoat,  and  was 
about  to  follow  his  companion  out  when  a  second  man,  hastily 
leaving  the  group,  stopped  him  at  the  door. 

**  Well,  I'm  darned  ! "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  laying  his  hand 
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familiarly  on  the  actor's  shoulder.  "  Isn't  it  Edgar  Chirrup  ?  I 
couldn't  place  you  at  first.  Of  course  it's  Chirps  !  How  are  you, 
Chirps  ?  " 

''I  shall  be  all  the  better  when  I've  heard  your  name," 
answered  Chirps,  shaking  hands. 

The  American — he  was  unmistakably  American — laughed  as  if 
this  were  a  capital  joke. 

He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man  of  middle  age,  with  square, 
pushing  shoulders,  almost  too  broad  for  his  height,  and  a  most 
attractive  air  of  good-fellowship.  As  he  looked  at  Chirrup, 
with  a  smile  on  his  swarthy  face,  recognition  flashed  into  the 
actor's  mind. 

He  remembered  the  stranger's  features,  but  even  more  his 
voice  and  manner.  There  was  an  exultant  air  of  vitality  about 
him,  an  aggressive  masculinity.  He  would  have  been  splendid 
to  look  upon  but  for  a  certain  coarseness  that  showed  in  heaviness 
of  body,  over-richness  of  colour,  and  swaggering  gait. 

Suddenly  Chirps  remembered  his  name  too.  It  was  Mr. 
Tracey  Q.  Blake,  the  American  theatrical  man  whom  he  had  met 
in  New  York. 

"Blake!"  he  exclaimed.  "Of  course  I  recollect  you.  We 
parted  at  the  railway-station  in  New  York,  ages  ago." 

"That's  so  !  "  said  the  stranger,  shaking  hands  again.  "  Say  ! 
I'd  have  known  you  anywheres.  Chirps.  But  you  were  more 
fleshy  in  those  days.     Come  right  in  again  and  have  a  drink." 

He  thrust  his  arm  through  that  of  the  Englishman,  with  a 
flourish  of  his  hand  towards  the  open  door  of  the  smoking-room, 
as  if  the  club  belonged  to  him,  taking  no  notice  of  the  other's 
slight  resistance. 

"  Say,  boys,  don't  you  worry  about  me.  I've  landed  up  against 
one  of  my  oldest  pals  !  "  added  Mr.  Tracey  Blake,  as  he  passed 
the  group  of  men  with  whom  he  had  been  talking. 

Chirps  was  amused.  He  allowed  the  aggressive  American  to 
choose  a  corner  for  their  chat,  order  the  drinks,  and  heartily  tell 
him  to  "make  himself  to  home,"  although  Mr.  Blake  was  only  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Stage-door,  while  Cnirps  had  belonged 
to  the  club  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

"Of  course  you  know  that  I've  come  over  to  herald  'The 
Beauty  of  Chicago  '  ?  "  said  the  American,  after  ten  minutes  spent 
in  mutual  recollections  of  their  brief  but  intimate  friendship  in 
New  York. 
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*'  I  must  confess  my  ignorance,"  said  Chirps.  "  Who  is  *  The 
Beauty  of  Chicago  '  ?     A  lady  or  a  play  ?  " 

"  Both  ! "  answered  Tracey  Blake.  "  It's  the  name  of  the 
biggest  success  we've  ever  had  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Winsome  Knapp  plays  the  title-role." 

"  Is  Winsome  Knapp  the  Beauty  ?     Rather  a  peculiar  name." 

"  The  cutest  lil'  lady  that  ever  ! "  said  Blake,  throwing  a  kiss 
into  the  air  in  compliment  to  Miss  Winsome  Knapp.  "  She's  bin 
the  rage  of  Noo  York  for  the  past  six  months,  only  just  a  lil' 
schoolgirl,  as  dainty  as  a  humming-bird  and  as  pretty  as  a  peach. 
Then  we've  got  Syd  Arthur  and  '  Buster  '  Stern  as  our  chief 
comedian  team,  and  a  new  boy — the  most  wonderful  tenor  on 
earth — to  play  the  little  '  lutenant,'  opposite  to  Winsome." 

"Ah!  I've  heard  about  you,"  said  the  Englishman.  "You're 
to  open  at  the  Crush  next  month  ?  " 

"  Bull's-eye  first  shot !  "  assented  Mr.  Blake.  "  Say,  I  only 
landed  on  Friday,  and  I've  woke  you  up — some — in  this  town 
already." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  said  Chirps. 

Then  Tracey  Blake  indulged  in  a  long  disquisition  on  his 
business  methods,  the  people  he  had  seen  and  the  people  he 
meant  to  see,  the  stories  he  intended  to  publish  in  the  leading 
papers,  the  universal  stupidity  and  slowness  of  London,  the 
private  history  of  Miss  Winsome  Knapp  and  all  the  other 
principal  members  of  "  The  Beauty "  company,  and  his  own 
brilliant  achievements  as   "The   Beauty's"  herald. 

"  The  Stage-door  closes  at  three  a.m.,"  said  Chirps,  as  a  gentle 
hint,  when  there  was  a  pause,  at  last,  in  his  friend's  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Say,  if  I  was  a  member  of  any  club  that  turned  me  out,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  I  wouldn't  be  happy  till  I'd  bust  it 
up  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Blake  indignantly. 

*'  We've  got  a  lazy  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  night  in  this  old 
country,"  observed  Chirps. 

"  Why,  that's  good  sense.  We  couldn't  get  along  without 
sleep,"  said  Blake,  who,  like  most  Americans,  took  any  attempt 
at  a  joke,  except  his  own,  very  literally. 

"  So  I  must  bid  you  good-night,"  said  Chirps  in  a  firm  voice  ; 
"  but  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  I'll  come  to  see  you  at  your  home,"  answered  Blake  warmly. 
'  I  guess  you're  a  married  man  by  this  time — got  hitched,  eh  ?  " 
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**  You  guess  rightly.  Will  you  dine  with  us  on  Sunday  night  ? 
Of  course  Sunday  is  my  only  day." 

"  There  again !  Why  don't  you  open  your  theatres  on 
Sunday  ? "  said  Tracey  Blake.  "  You  people  in  London  bury 
yourselves  every  Saturday  night,  judging  by  the  look  of  the 
city,  and  there's  a  general  resurrection  every  Monday  mornin' !  " 

Chirps  laughed,  but  declined  to  argue  the  point. 

"  Of  course   I'll  come  on  Sunday  night,"  said  Tracey  Blake 
"  I    guess    Mrs.    Chirrup   is    an   English  lady  ?     You  were   noi 
married  in  Noo  York." 

"  She  is  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  but  I  met  her  in  the 
States,"  answered  Ciiirps. 

"Regent's  Park?"  queried  Blake,  referring  to  the  address. 
"  Is  that  anywhere  near  Hyde  Park  or  the  St.  James  ?  Wal,  I'll 
be  there  all  right  enough  by  seven  o'clock.  I'll  set  out  good  an' 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Your  trains  and  cabs  are  so  darned  slow  ! 
They  don't  give  you  time  to  get  on  and  off  the  cars  in  Noo  York 
nowadays — that's  the  way  to  run  'em." 

Chirps  bade  him  good-night  again,  and,  as  he  hurried  away, 
he  heard  Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake  seize  upon  another  belated 
member  whom  he  happened  to  know  with  a  repetition  of  his 
cordial  invitation  to  come  right  along  and  have  a  drink. 

The  English  actor  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  recollection,  as 
he  drove  home,  of  the  friendship  he  had  once  felt  for  the  herald 
of  "  The  Beauty  of  Chicago." 

He  still  felt  the  attraction  of  the  American's  high  spirits  and 
good-nature,  but  his  self-confidence  was  perilously  near  to  the 
arrogant  conceit  of  ignorance ;  he  bragged  and  boasted  with 
every  breath,  and  his  intimate  talk  was  of  the  kind  that  displayed, 
together  with  a  certain  humour  and  courage,  an  absolute  lack 
of  the  finer,  unwritten  laws  of  honesty  and  honour. 

Chirps  suspected  that  the  word  "rogue"  would  have  very 
aptly  described  Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake  in  the  past.  He  was  a 
successful  business  man  in  the  present. 

The  following  day,  in  the  early  afternoon,  Chirps  told  his  wife 
of  the  invitation.  She  was  reading  a  novel  in  the  dining-room,  with 
her  feet  on  the  fender  and  auntie  'Rora's  little  dog  on  her  knee. 

Clara  hated  cold  weather,  and  spent  nearly  all  her  time  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  sitting  over  the  fire.  Auntie  'Rora,  with  a 
sanguine  hope  of  reducing  her  weight,  went  for  a  brisk  walk  for 
half  an  hour  every  day  after  her  lunch. 
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"  Clara  !  "  said  Chirps,  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I've  asked  a  man  to  dinner  on  Sunday.  I'm  sure  you'll 
like  him.     We  met  at  the  club  last  night." 

"  I  don't  care  !  "  said  Clara,  without  looking  up. 

"  He  is  an  American,"  Chirps  went  on.  *'  I  knew  him  for 
a  little  while  in  New  York.  It  was  when  I  was  boarding  with 
Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  not  long  before  I  met  you  first." 

"  How  very  thrilling  ! "  observed  Clara,  turning  a  page  of  her 
book. 

Chirps  turned  impatiently  towards  the  door,  but  stopped  and 
spoke  again.  He  knew  from  experience  that  unless  he  could 
interest  her  in  the  visitor  there  was  a  probability  of  her  forgetting 
all  about  him,  and  that  meant  a  probability  of  there  being  no 
dinner.     Clara's  housekeeping  was  always  erratic. 

"  He  is  the  advance  man  for  '  The  Beauty  of  Chicago  * 
company,  Clara.  It's  an  American  musical  piece,  you  know. 
Don't  you  remember  auntie  'Rora  knew  all  about  it  from  one 
of  her  Chicago  papers  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  forgotten,"  said  Clara. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake  will  be  only  too  happy  to  enlighten 
you,"  he  answered  with  a  smile.    "  His  talk  is  decidedly  amusing, 

if  you  take  it  in  small  quantities ;  but  after  an  hour  or  two 

Clara  ! " 

Chirps  took  a  hasty  step  forward,  abruptly  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence,  for  his  wife  suddenly  started  out  of  her 
chair,  dropping  her  book  and  the  little  dog  on  the  floor,  but  sank 
down  again  helplessly,  with  her  head  falling  back  against  the 
cushion. 

"  Clara  !     Are  you  ill  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried. 

He  thought  for  a  moment  she  had  fainted ;  but  even  in  the 
shock  that  her  strange  collapse  had  given  him  she  had  partially 
recovered. 

*'  It's  nothing — nothing — the  heat  of  the  room,"  she  murmured. 
"  Leave  me  alone  for  a  minute.     I'm  all  right." 

He  hastily  unbolted  and  opened  one  of  the  windows  and 
fetched  her  a  glass  of  water  from  the  sideboard. 

'*  No  !  I  don't  want  that,"  she  said,  pushing  his  hand  away. 
"  Give  me  a  little  brandy." 

"  Shall  I  call  one  of  the  maids  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Where  is  auntie 
'Rora  ?  " 

**  Give  me  a  little  brandy,"  repeated  Clara. 
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He  turned  his  back  on  her  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  getting  the 
tantalus  and  pouring  out  the  brandy,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
fireplace,  glass  in  hand,  she  was  kissing  and  caressing  the  little  dog. 

Her  face  was  always  colourless,  but  she  had  looked  ghastly 
while  her  faintness  lasted.  An  unusual  rush  of  colour  leapt  from 
her  cheeks  to  her  forehead  and  ran  down  her  throat  as  she  met 
her  husband's  surprised,  curious  glance.  She  began  to  sip  the 
brandy,  but  her  hand  was  shaking  so  badly  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  his  own  over  it  to  steady  the  glass. 

"Thank  you,  Chirps,"  she  said  feebly. 

They  were  silent  till  the  glass  was  empty. 

*'  I  had  no  idea  you  were  subject  to  fainting,"  he  said. 

"  Tm  not  '  subject  to  fainting,' "  she  answered,  pushing  back 
her  hair  with  both  hands  and  settling  herself  comfortably  in  the 
chair.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  happened.  I  expect  I  got  a  sudden 
chill." 

"  But  this  room  was  like  an  oven,  Clara,  before  I  opened  the 
window." 

"  Well,  shut  it  up  now !  "  she  answered,  rubbing  her  hands  over 
the  fire  as  if  she  were  very  cold. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  obeyed  her.  She  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  he  was  in  the  room,  for  when  he  spoke  she  did 
not  answer.  Even  the  entrance  of  auntie  'Rora,  breathing  hard 
after  her  brisk  walk,  did  not  rouse  her. 

Chirps,  before  auntie  'Rora  had  had  time  to  do  more  than 
deplore  the  weather,  gave  a  brief  account  of  Clara's  faintness. 
Auntie  'Rora,  casting  off  her  furs  like  a  great  bear  stepping  out  of 
his  coat,  promptly  enfolded  her  niece  in  a  smothering  embrace 
that  nearly  suffocated  the  poor  little  dog  on  Clara's  knee. 

"  How  often  have  I  warned  you  to  eat  a  better  breakfast, 
honey  !  "  she  said.  "  It's  impossible  to  keep  up  your  strength  on  a 
boiled  egg  and  a  little  bit  of  toast  with  marmalade.  I  speak  from 
experience,  Eddy  darling,  I  do  assure  you.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
De-troit,  Michigan,  was  a  perfect  wreck  after  joining  the  Society 
of  the  Daily  Biscuit — they  all  undertook  to  live  on  one  biscuit 
per  meal,  and  feed  their  husbands  on  one  biscuit  and  the 
children  on  ha'f  a  biscuit.  Then  again,  Clara,  if  you  won't  take 
any  proper  exercise  !  I  don't  care  about  ic  myself,  but  I  feel  it 
a  dooty,for  it  isn't  interesting  whichever  way  you  go  from  this  house, 
and  if  you  take  a  'bus  at  the  very  start,  what  becomes  of  your 
principles  ?  " 
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Chirps,  suspecting  that  auntie  'Rora's  lecture  would  prove,  as 
her  conversation  generally  did,  a  stimulating  irritant  to  his  wife, 
wisely  determined  to  leave  the  ladies  to  themselves.  But  Clara, 
as  he  opened  the  door,  called  to  him  sharply  to  return. 

"  You — you  were  saying  something  about  a  visitor  on  Sunday, 
just  before  I  felt  ill,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  forehead 
and  speaking  in  a  weak  voice.    "  What  was  his  name  ?     I  forget." 

"  Tracey  Blake,  an  American,"  he  replied.  "I  think  he  would 
amuse  you,  but  we  needn't  have  him  unless  you  like." 

*'0h,  yes,  let  him  come,"  said  Clara,  in  the  same  manner  ;  *'I 
don't  care.  I  should  like  to  meet  him.  Chirps  !  " — again  she 
raised  her  voice  as  he  turned  to  go — "where  is  he  playing? 
What  is  the  company  ?  " 

''He  is  advance  agent  for  '  The  Beauty  of  Chicago,'  at  the 
Crush." 

"  Is  he  at  the  Crush  Theatre  every  day  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  he  has  an  office  there.     Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — I  was  only  inquisitive.  Let  him  come  on 
Sunday— what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

She  leaned  against  auntie  'Rora  and  closed  her  eyes.  Chirps 
left  the  room. 

He  did  not  see  Clara  again  that  day,  or  the  next.  Auntie 
'Rora  reported,  at  first,  that  she  was  not  at  all  well,  but  afterwards 
declared  it  was  only  temper.  Her  meals  were  sent  to  her  room, 
but  she  refused  admittance  to  the  servant ;  and  when  her 
affectionate  aunt  wept  outside  the  door,  Clara  was  deaf  to  her 
sobs  and  reproaches. 

If  Chirps  could  have  seen  his  wife  during  the  two  days  of  her 
voluntary  seclusion,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  do  so,  he  might 
have  remembered  the  old  days  in  New  York  before  they  were 
married,  for  she  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  brooding,  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

He  would  have  wondered,  not  for  the  first  time,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  set,  strange  expression  on  her  face,  the  terrible 
look  of  indecision  and  fear  that  held  her  in  its  grip. 

She  emerged  from  her  solitude  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
Sunday  that  Tracey  Blake  was  expected  to  dinner,  but  Chirps  did 
not  see  her. 

He  was  out  all  day,  returning  home  at  about  seven  o'clock. 
On  entering  his  little  study,  on  the  ground  floor,  it  was  rather 
a  shock  to  find  auntie  'Rora  in  possession,  with  the  leaves   of 
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a  New  York  paper  scattered  round  her  on  the  floor  and  a  big 
box  of  chocolates  on  her  knee. 

"  Eddy  darHng,  excuse  me,  I  beg  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
paused  at  the  door  ;  "  but  Clara  was  so  ex-tremely  un^deasant 
about  my  occupation  of  the  drawing-room  this  afternoon  that 
I  took  the  liberty  of  sitting  in  your  room.  Of  course  I  could 
have  had  a  fire  in  my  own  little  sanctum,  but  that  is  an  ex- 
travagance I  will  not  indulge  in,  for  grate-fires  will  never  take  the 
place  of  steam-heating  in  my  opinion,  and  as  for  the  introduction 
of  a  furnace  in  a  London  house — my  home  in  Sh'cawgo,  Eddy 
darling,  is  as  snug  as  a  dear  little  oven,   I  do  assure  you " 

''  Allow  me  to  pick  up  the  paper  for  you,  auntie  'Rora,"  he 
interrupted,  for  her  spasmodic  dives  at  the  flimsy  sheets  had 
resulted  in  the  overturning  of  the  box  of  chocolates. 

"Thank  you,  Eddy  darling,  for  I  really  ought  not  to  stoop 
with  my  heart,"  rejoined  auntie  'Rora.  "Now,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  finish  this  little  article — only  a  column  and  a  ha'f — on  the 
most  extraordinary  case  in  Pittsburgh.  They've  got  the  man,  but 
it's  vurry  doubtful  if  he  committed  the  crime.  I  wouldn't  bet 
a  dollar  either  way.  You  must  really  read  the  case  yourself. 
Such  a  lovely  home  as  they  had  too  !  By  the  way,  Eddy  darling, 
Mr.  What's-his-name  has  arrived.  I  passed  him  in  the  hall  just 
after  Clara  had  been  acting  so  ugly.  My  !  he's  a  vurry  fine 
man." 

"Oh,  is  Blake  upstairs  ?"  asked  Chirps.  ''Don't  disturb  your- 
self, auntie  'Rora ;  I'll  go  to  see  him." 

So  auntie  'Rora  returned  to  the  chocolates  and  the  paper,  and 
Chirps  went  into  the  drawing-room.  He  caught  the  quick  tap  of 
Clara's  heels  on  the  stairs  and  the  rustle  of  her  skirts,  and  found 
their  visitor  alone. 

Tracey  Blake,  looking  very  big  and  florid  and  well  groomed 
in  his  fashionable  clothes,  was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  near  a 
couple  of  chairs  facing  each  other,  where  he  and  his  hostess 
had  evidently  been  sitting. 

"Ah,  Chirps!"  he  exclaimed,  coming  hastily  forward  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  warmth  and  cordiality,  as  if  it  were  his 
house  and  the  other  man  were  the  guest.  "  How  are  you,  Chirps  ? 
I — I'm  a  little  before  my  time,  old  sport,  but  this  place  is  nearer 
to  the  bounds  of  civilization  than  I  suspected.  You  were  much 
more  fleshy  in  Noo  York,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  than  you 
are  now.     Wal,  it's  bully  to  see  you  again  !  " 
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He  had  been  shaking  Chirps  by  the  hand  during  this  speech. 
His  manner  was  nervous  and  there  was  an  unusually  bright 
colour  in  his  dark-skinned  face.  Chirps  thought,  at  a  first  glance, 
that  he  was  not  quite  sober,  but  saw,  after  a  few  minutes,  that 
his  suspicion  was  unfounded,  for  the  American  appeared  to  be 
in  exceptionally  high  spirits,  that  was  all. 

"Sit  down,  Tracey,"  he  said.     "You've  seen  Mrs.  Chirrup?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  replied  Blake ;  "  she  was  here  a  minute  ago, 
but  she's  just  gone  away  to  fix  her  hair — or  something  of  that 
sort.     '  The  Beauty  '  lands  next  week,  Chirps." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you're  in  for  a  long  run." 

"  '  Run  '  ain't  the  word,  my  boy,"  said  Blake,  with  sudden 
gravity;  "it's  too  slow.  'The  Beauty'  will  gallop,  rush,  tear! 
She'll  beat  all  your  darned  old  London  records  into  purple  fits. 
She'll  make  your  nerves  sit  up  and  bark  !  Say  !  I  was  in  at 
your  show  last  night.  It's  vurry  good.  A  nice  clean  little  show. 
You're  great  !  Refined,  high-class  work.  Gee  !  I'd  like  to  see 
you  playing  opposite  to  our  little  Winsome  Knapp " 

He  stopped  abruptly  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  door.  It 
was  Clara.     Both  men  turned  to  greet  her. 

Chirps  was  surprised  for  a  moment  into  silence,  for  it  was  a 
long,  long  time  since  she  had  looked  so  handsome.  Perhaps 
it  was  her  quarrel  with  auntie  'Rora,  perhaps  it  was  her  haste 
in  dressing — for  Tracey  Blake  had  arrived  more  than  half  an 
hour  before  he  was  expected — that  made  her  look  so  flushed 
and  excited. 

Her  tawny-coloured  hair  was  elaborately  arranged  in  puffs  and 
curls;  she  was  dressed  in  her  newest  gown — over-dressed  as  usual, 
for  the  informality  of  the  occasion — that  fully  displayed  her  beauti- 
ful shoulders;  but  she  wore  no  jewels,  excepting  a  long  string  of 
artificial  pearls  that  had  been  the  only  ornament  she  possessed 
before  her  marriage. 

"  I  needn't  introduce  my  wife," said  Chirps  ;  "you  have  already 
made  each  other's  acquaintance." 

"  We  had  better  shake  hands  again,  formally  !  "  said  Clara. 

She  advanced  with  a  smile  to  her  guest.  He  looked  em- 
barrassed for  a  second — Clara's  brilliance  and  quick  approach 
were  enough  to  startle  any  man — then  he  laughed  and  met  her 
half-way. 

"Why,  yes!"  he  said,  and  bent  his  head  over  her  hand  as 
if  he  meant  to  kiss  it,  but  changed  his  mind. 
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Chirps  nicknamed  his  friend,  in  his  own  mind,  "  The  Devour- 
ing Element,"  when  he  saw  him  stoop  over  Clara's  hand,  for 
Tracey  had  a  manner  of  taking  possession  of  everything  he 
touched,  as  if  he  drew  it  into  the  circle  of  his  own  exuberance 
and  absorbed  it  into  himself. 

Clara  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs  by  the  fire.  She  did  not 
speak,  after  her  first  sentence,  a  single  word.  Tracey  Blake 
repeated  the  information  about  the  arrival  of  "  The  Beauty  of 
Chicago  "  company,  describing  his  plans  for  a  luncheon  in  honour 
of  Miss  Winsome  Knapp,  with  many  ingenious  schemes  for 
capturing  the  hearts  of  dramatic  critics.  Chirps  had  never  heard 
him  talk  so  fluently.  He  rattled  on  and  on,  without  interruption, 
until  the  appearance  of  auntie  'Rora. 

Auntie  'Rora  complimented  Clara,  as  if  they  had  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms,  on  her  charming  appearance,  expressed  her 
rapture  at  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Blake,  and  gave  Chirps 
a  detailed  account  of  the  end  of  the  murder  case  she  had  been 
reading,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it  and  was  keenly  interested. 

Clara  made  no  attempt  to  check  her  aunt's  conversation.  She 
hardly  seemed  to  notice  it,  but  remained  in  her  chair  by  the 
fire  in  a  graceful  attitude,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  her  own  beauty 
were  all-sufficing.  She  did  not  look  at  Chirps,  or  speak  to 
him  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  All  her  words,  her  move- 
ments, her  glances  were  self-conscious.  She  arranged  her  train, 
ate  her  dinner,  walked  across  the  room,  like  a  vain  actress  whose 
only  thought  is  self-display. 

Tracey  Blake  had  little  to  say  to  her,  but  his  bold,  roving 
eyes  spoke  the  language  of  flattery,  not  unmingled  with  surprise. 
He  looked  at  her  now  and  again  with  a  furtive,  reluctant  drooping 
of  his  lids,  as  if  she  compelled  an  admiration  he  was  loth  to  pay. 

From  the  minute  of  auntie  'Rora's  appearance  Chirps  perceived, 
with  amusement,  that  she  and  their  guest  were  rival  talkers. 
Fate  had  pitted  them  against  each  other. 

At  first  unconsciously,  but  soon  with  set  purpose,  Tracey  Blake 
made  an  efl"ort  to  talk  her  down.  He  disliked  her  at  once, 
and  auntie  'Rora,  accustomed  to  respectful  silence  and  patience 
from  strangers,  was  not  very  long  in  returning  the  compliment. 

Tracey    had    the    advantage    of    a    louder    voice    and    more 

aggressive  manner.      At  first  it  looked  like  an  easy  victory,  for 

Clara's   attention   and   occasional    laughter   were   entirely  at  his 

service,  to  the  exclusion  of  his   opponent.      Added  to  this,  he 
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disconcerted  the  lady  by  picking  up  any  new  subject  she  started 
with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  were  his  own,  capping  her  point- 
less stories  by  personal  anecdotes,  and  treating  her  wildest  state- 
ments as  ordinary,  everyday  facts. 

It  was  a  conversational  case  of  the  hare  and  tortoise.  Tracey 
Blake  was  the  hare  and  bounded  along  the  wordy  road  with 
confidence  and  spirit,  while  auntie  'Rora  steadily  and  surely 
followed,  never  pausing  to  rest  or  wasting  her  energies. 

Clara  remained  silent.  Chirps,  in  his  own  words,  just  gave  'em 
their  cues. 

Tracey  Blake,  by  the  end  of  dinner,  began  to  show  signs  of 
flagging  in  the  race.  He  allowed  auntie  'Rora  to  flatly  contradict 
him  several  times  without  retaliation.  Refreshed  by  strong  cofl'ee, 
she  was  inspired  to  give  them  her  opinion  on  her  favourite 
social  and  political  topics,  to  which  Tracey  hstened — actually 
listened — as  if  he  were  really  interested. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he  made  a 
brave  attempt  to  recover  his  position,  but  auntie  'Rora  was  too 
dogged  to  be  beaten  within  sight  of  the  goal. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  this  particular  Sunday  night 
impressed  itself  vividly  on  Chirps's  memory,  notably  Clara's 
unusual  quiescence,  combined  with  an  evident  desire  to  attract 
and  please  their  guest.  There  was  a  revival  of  a  certain  physical 
charm,  in  her  manner  and  appearance,  that  he  observed  with  a 
secret  wonder  that  it  had  ever  held  any  fascination  for  himself. 

Tracey  Blake's  behaviour,  when  he  thought  about  it  afterwards, 
struck  him  also  as  peculiar  and  unexpected.  Putting  aside  the 
American's  talking  contest  with  auntie  'Rora,  he  was  excited  and 
restless  the  whole  evening,  too  eff'usive  to  his  host,  neglectful  of  his 
hostess,  inclined  to  laugh  uproariously  without  any  reason,  and 
obviously  ill  at  ease. 

"  When  shall  we  see  you  again,  Mr.  Blake  ?  "  said  Clara,  when 
he  rose  to  go,  although  the  night  was  still  young.  The  Chirrups' 
visitors  often  stopped  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Tracey  did  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question. 

"  I  shall  see  *  The  Beauty  '  well  started  before  I  get  back  to 
the  States,"  he  said.  **  I'm  fixed  up  in  Noo  York  for  next 
year." 

"  I  suppose  you're  very  busy  at  the  Crush  ?  "  said  Clara. 

**You  bet!  I'm  there  every  day  and  'most  every  night.  I 
mean   this   piece   to   succeed.     I    beheve  in   success.     Whatever 
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a  man  sets  out  to  do,  good  or  bad,  he  ought  to  do  it.     Whatever 
he  really  wants,  he  should  get.     It  belongs  to  him  ! " 

Tracey  spoke  with  rough  emphasis,  looking  at  Clara  fixedly,  as 
he  had  not  looked  at  her  before — sternly,  intently— with  his  eye- 
brows puckered  into  a  frown. 

"  Have  you  never  known  what  it  is  to  fail  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an 
expression  as  bright  and  gay  as  his  own  was  dark  and  earnest. 
He  pondered  a  minute  before  replying. 

"  Never — in  the  long  run." 

Then  he  smiled  too,  shook  hands,  and  bade  auntie  'Rora 
a  cordial  good  night,  meant  to  express  his  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  last  of  her. 

Clara  stood  perfectly  still  after  Chirps  and  the  visitor  had  left 
the  room,  looking  after  them.  She  did  not  answer,  or  show  any 
signs  of  hearing,  auntie  'Rora.  A  final  flood  of  talk  fell  on 
deaf  ears. 

The  old  expression  of  brooding  uncertainty  that  she  wore,  like 
a  mask,  changed  suddenly  at  the  sound  of  the  street  door  closing 
in  the  distance. 

Then  she  slowly  walked  out  of  the  room,  stopping  to  admire 
herself  in  passing  a  mirror,  but  kissed  auntie  'Rora  before  she 
disappeared,  warmly  and  long,  without  returning  her  words  of 
good  night. 

There  was  never  a  more  impersonal  kiss,  but  dear  auntie 
Rora  was  not  at  all  sensitive. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

The  fall  of  Hammersley.  Henry  Dering  solves  an  old  problem.  How 
Ruth  came  into  her  inheritance.  A  scene  with  Mr.  Beulah,  the 
arrival  of  Chirps,  and  the  smooth  man's  amazing  renunciation  of 
Miss  Dering. 

THE  life^  and  adventures  of  Ruth  Dering,  during  the  period 
of  Edgar  Chirrup's  career  in  musical  comedy,  will  have  little 
interest  for  Mr.  Leo  Brandish. 

Chirps  saw  her  so  infrequently,  with  his  bodily  eyes,  that  his 
biographer  will  be  forgiven  for  supposing  that  her  image  was 
as  rarely  present  in  his  mind.  That  may  have  been  so,  for, 
according  to  auntie  'Rora,  Mr.  Brandish  himself,  and  many  other 
intimate  friends,  the  actor  was  a  man  of  an  open,  ingenuous 
disposition.  If  his  thoughts^  ever  strayed  to  Ruth,  they  would 
have  argued,  of  course  he  would  have  talked  about  her. 

It  did  not  strike  them  that  he  was  equally  reticent  in  regard  to 
his  old  friend  Cyril  Hammersley,  for  he  always  praised  him  as  an 
actor,  but  never  repeated  the  stories  of  Hammersley  that  were 
beginning  to  be  common  gossip  in  theatrical  circles. 

Hammersley  had  been  taken  out  of  the  cast  one  night,  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  although  he  was  in  the 
theatre  at  the  time,  and,  it  was  reported,  made  a  violent  attempt 
to  go  on  the  stage. 

His  understudy,  Dicky  Tempest,  insisted  on  telling  Chirps 
all  about  it.  Hammersley  returned  to  the  cast  on  the  following 
night,  having  recovered  from  his  "  indisposition." 

Another  story,  in  which  Hammersley,  an  unknown  lady,  and 
a  cabman  were  the  principal  characters  at  midnight,  only  escaped 
the  publicity  of  the  police-court  by  the  fortunate  intervention  of 
one  of  his  friends  who  happened  to  appear  upon  the  scene  at  the 
critical  minute. 

392 
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Hammersley's  quarrel  with  his  manager — one  of  the  most 
considerate  and  courteous  of  men — made  him  enemies  in  many 
quarters.  He  threw  up  his  part,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  other  opportunities  seemed  to  pass  him  by.  His  bad 
reputation  closed  the  doors  of  many  theatres.  To  be  unreHable 
is  one  of  the  worst  faults  in  an  actor,  and  Hammersley  had 
never  been  a  favourite  with  men. 

Having  refused  the  offer  of  a  star  tour  in  a  London  success,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  an  engagement  at  a  theatre  where  neither 
the  salaries  nor  the  productions  were  on  a  high  scale.  It  was 
called  a  popular  house,  and  Hammersley  made  a  popular  leading 
man,  storming  his  way  through  popular  melodrama. 

One  night,  after  the  production  of  a  new  piece,  Hammersley 
went  to  supper  at  the  Stage-door  Club  with  a  party  of  friends. 

Their  loud  voices  and  louder  laughter  filled  the  place.  There 
were  less  than  a  dozen  other  members  in  the  club,  but  Chirps 
happened  to  be  amongst  them.  He  had  not  seen  Hammersley 
since  they  parted  in  the  latter's  dressing-room. 

As  the  party  of  men  passed  through  the  little  room  where 
he  was  sitting  with  Dicky  Tempest,  Chirps  rose  impulsively  to  his 
feet,  and  met  Hammersley. 

"Tempest  tells  me  you've  had  a  roaring  success  with  your  new 
piece  to-night,'^  he  began  in  a  hearty  voice  of  congratulation  ;  but 
before  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  Hammersley  repeated  the 
words  with  an  oath  he  had  only  muttered  at  their  parting — "  You 
can  go  to  hell  !  " — and  knocked  the  glass  Chirrup  was  holding 
out  of  his  hand.  Then  he  lurched  against  a  little  table,  over- 
turning it  with  a  crash  of  broken  glasses  on  the  floor. 

The  whole  incident  passed  so  quickly  that  the  other  men  had 
hardly  time  to  see  what  had  happened  before  it  was  all  over. 
Tempest  seized  upon  Chirps  and  a  dozen  hands  restrained 
Hammersley,  but  there  was  no  need  for  their  interference. 

Sobered  for  the  moment  by  what  he  had  done,  and  staring 
blankly  at  the  wreckage  on  the  floor,  Hammersley  gave  his  friends 
no  trouble.  He  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  arms  that  were 
thrust  through  his  on  either  side,  turned  away  with  a  loud  laugh, 
and  staggered  with  his  party  out  of  the  room. 

When  a  couple  of  the  men  returned  a  few  minutes  later,  they 
found  Dicky  'I'empest  and  Chirps  alone  in  the  hall.  Tempest 
was  fuming.  Chirps  was  silent  and  composed.  Both  the  other 
men  were  profuse  and  sincere  in  their  regrets. 
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"  To  insult  Chirps — of  all  people  in  the  world  !  Dear  old 
Chirps !  "  said  the  older  man  of  the  two,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
actor's  shoulder.  His  companion  gave  a  candid,  ungarnished 
opinion  of  Hammersley's  conduct  in  no  uncertain  language. 

"  VVhat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  "  said  Dicky  Tempest. 

The  young  fellow's  eyes  were  blazing  and  his  face  splashed  with 
red  marks,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  fight  himself.  He  had  known 
Edgar  Chirrup  in  America  and  loved  him  like  a  brother. 

"  What  am  I  going  to  do  about  it  ? "  repeated  Chirps  drily. 
"  Nothing  !  Hammersley  isn't  responsible — anybody  can  see 
that.     It  was  partly  my  fault  for  speaking  to  him.     I  forgot -' 

He  said  no  more.  It  was  true  that  he  had  forgotten,  in  his 
pleasure  at  his  old  friend's  success,  that  his  old  friend  had  played 
him  false. 

No  apology  came  from  Hammersley.  Death  could  not  have 
thrust  them  farther  apart  than  they  were  after  that  night  at  the 
Stage-door  Club. 

Death  !  There  was  no  terror  in  the  word  for  Edgar  Chirrup. 
His  thoughts  often  turned  on  death.  His  gentle  sister  Lily  had 
learned  what  it  meant  to  die.  He  thought  of  her  so  often  that 
she  seemed  to  be  still  near  him — the  same  Lily,  but  possessed 
with  a  new  knowledge,  the  greatest  of  all  experiences,  the  eternal 
secret  hidden  from  living  eyes. 

His  own  mother  was  dead.  Ruth's  mother,  who  had  been 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  was  dead.  His  old  master  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  death.     What  was  there  to  fear  in  death  ? 

Henry  Dering  was  a  man  who  had  always  questioned,  probed, 
and  examined  the  problems  of  life,  casting  aside  much  knowledge 
and  gaining  a  little  wisdom  by  the  time  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
journey.  He  had  never  had  a  week's  illness  with  the  exception 
of  bronchitis  every  winter,  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  ''just 
a  cold,"  medically  known  as  double  pneumonia. 

Ruth,  who  had  long  devoted  her  life  to  him,  could  not  feel  any 
deep  regret.  All  the  affection  it  was  in  his  nature  to  bestow  had 
been  given  to  her,  but  his  last  days  were  in  keeping  with  the 
habits  of  his  life,  aloof  from  others,  far  more  interested  in  ideas 
than  in  people,  in  his  own  thoughts  than  in  personal  affairs. 

He  sent  a  kind  message  to  Chirps,  talked  with  Mr.  Beulah,  and 
listened  to  his  doctor's  feigned  hopefulness  regarding  his  chances 
of  recovery  with  supreme  contempt,  on  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  told  Ruth,  who  had  not  left  his 
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bedside  for  many  hours,  to  draw  aside  the  curtains  of  his  window 
that  he  might  see  the  dawn.  She  obeyed  him,  but  before  the 
day  broke  his  spirit  had  passed  away. 

Mr.  Beulah  did  not  grieve,  but  he  rivalled  the  undertaker  in 
gravity  of  demeanour  and  appropriate  remarks. 

The  funeral  was  conducted,  in  Mr.  Beulah's  own  words,  "as 
dear  Mr.  Bering  would  have  wished  it."  Dear  Mr.  Bering  had 
frequently  mocked  at  funerals,  but  Mr.  Beulah  was  good  enough 
to  forget  that. 

Ruth  was  the  chief  mourner.  She  felt  very  desolate  and  lonely 
standing  among  the  men  at  the  side  of  her  uncle's  grave,  but  her 
tears  fell  in  remembrance  of  the  happy  days,  gone  for  ever,  when 
she  was  a  child  in  Watermill  Street. 

His  coldness  and  eccentricities  were  forgotten.  He  had  loved 
the  father  she  had  never  seen.  He  had  befriended  her  mother. 
He  was  a  just  and  generous  man.     Peace  to  his  soul  ! 

It  was  not  until  after  the  funeral,  when  she  returned  home 
accompanied  by  her  friend  Lucy  Carlton,  that  Ruth  gave  a 
thought  to  her  own  future. 

She  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her  uncle's  affairs.  He  had  given 
her  money  for  housekeeping  and  her  own  expenses  up  to  the  last 
week  of  his  life,  and  she  had  fifty  pounds  of  her  own  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank. 

It  was  Mr.  Beulah  who  first  made  her  realize  that  the  master  of 
the  house,  as  well  as  her  dear  uncle,  was  no  more. 

"  I  trust  you  will  make  yourself  at  home,  Miss  Carlton,"  he 
said  to  her  friend.  "  I  shall  be  delighted  for  you  to  stop  with  us 
as  long  as  you  can.  AVe  owe  so  much,  Ruth  and  I,  to  your 
kindness  and  tactful  sympathy,  I  entreat  you  to  consider  my 
house  your  own." 

My  house !  Ruth  started  at  the  word.  Even  little  Lucy 
Carlton,  most  unobservant  of  girls,  noticed  the  smooth  man's 
emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun. 

My  house  !  Was  it  Mr.  Beulah's  house  indeed  ?  Her  eyes 
wandered  round  the  familiar  room.  It  belonged  to  her,  Ruth,  by 
the  right  of  a  life's  associations.  It  was  her  home.  It  was  the 
only  home  she  had  ever  known. 

"  Your  poor  dear  uncle  left  a  will,  I  know,"  she  heard  Mr. 
Beulah  saying,  but  did  not  heed  him. 

Her  mother  had  arranged  the  pictures  and  ornaments.  Her 
uncle's  chair  stood  in  its  accustomed  place. 
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"Mr.  Bering's  solicitor  will  be  hereto-night,"  continued  Mr. 
Beulah,  softly  rubbing  his  hands.  "He  will  tell  us  your  poor 
dear  uncle's  wishes." 

Ruth  had  little  knowledge  of  the  value  of  property,  but  her 
eyes  were  dim  as  she  looked  at  the  dear,  old-fashioned  piano, 
the  crowded  book-cases,  and,  most  of  all,  the  Gainsborough  Lady 
on  the  wall. 

The  solicitor  arrived  in  due  course.  He  himself  had  drafted 
the  will,  which  was  dated  a  couple  of  years  before,  properly  signed 
and  witnessed,  clearly  written  and  concise. 

Henry  Bering  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  worldly  possessions 
to  his  friend  and  partner,  Albert  Beulah,  with  the  exception  of 
one  picture,  "The  portrait  of  a  lady  in  white,  painted  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  which  has  hung  for  over  twenty  years  on  the 
south  wall  of  my  parlour  at  12,  Watermill  Street." 

So  the  Gainsborough  Lady  belonged  to  Ruth,  and  everything 
else  belonged  to  Mr.  Beulah. 

The  solicitor  read  the  document  very  slowly.  Lucy  Carlton 
could  hardly  control  her  surprise  and  indignation.  Mr.  Beulah 
said  nothing.  Ruth  looked  up  at  her  fair  bequest  and  the  Lady 
in  white  seemed  to  smile,  as  if  she  had  known  the  secret  of  the 
will  long  before  it  was  written. 

"  I  will  not  disguise  the  fact,  Mr.  Moreland,  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  my  poor  partner's  intentions,"  said  Mr.  Beulah 
to  the  solicitor.  "He  knew' that  in  leaving  his  share  of  the 
business  to  me  unreservedly,  he  also  left  it  to  his  niece." 

The  solicitor  looked  hastily  from  the  bland  Mr.  Beulah  to  the 
startled  girl.     Then  he  smiled  and  nodded. 

"  That  explains  a  great  deal "  he  began. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  explained,"  Ruth  interrupted.  "  My 
uncle  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  he  wished  with  his  own. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  will.     This  picture  is  of  great  value." 

"  It  is  of  no  value  at  all !  "  Mr.  Beulah  said  quickly,  but  in 
a  soft,  conciliating  tone.  "  We  know  it  is  not  a  genuine  Gains- 
borough, Mr.  Moreland.  Your  uncle  said  so  a  hundred  times, 
Ruth.     If  it  had  been  an  original " 

"You  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  leave  it  to  me!" 
said  Ruth. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  with  an  air  of  dignity  that  made  her  look 
older  and  very  grave.  She  drew  little  Lucy  Carlton's  hand 
through  her  arm,  shook  hands  with  the  solicitor  and  thanked  hirn 
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gracefully.  Then  she  left  the  room,  without  a  glance  at  Mr. 
Beulah. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening.  Ruth,  after  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards  for  a  few  minutes  in  her  own  room,  put  on  her  hat 
and  coat,  slipped  her  latch-key  into  her  pocket,  and  then  answered 
Lucy  Carlton's  eager  questions. 

"  I'm  going  out,  dearest,"  she  said. 

"  Ruth  !  do  you  want  me  to  go  with  you  ?  Where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"  To  see  Edgar  Chirrup  at  the  theatre.  I  want  to  ask  his  advice 
about  the  picture." 

"To-night?"  asked  her  friend,  with  round  eyes  of  surprise. 

"Yes  !     I  must  leave  Mr.  Beulah's  house  to-morrow." 

She  hastily  embraced  her  friend,  ran  lightly  downstairs,  and 
Lucy  Carlton,  listening  over  the  banisters,  heard  the  street  door 
close  softly  behind  her. 

It  was  easy  for  Ruth  to  find  the  way  to  the  theatre,  but  she 
looked  in  vain  for  the  stage-door  near  the  principal  entrance. 
She  had  often  heard  Chirps  mention  the  stage-door,  but  never 
asked  him  where  to  find  it. 

At  last,  not  without  an  effort  to  overcome  her  shyness,  she 
sought  for  information  from  one  of  the  big  commissionaires 
standing  outside  the  theatre,  who  had  already  observed  with 
discreet  admiration  the  pale,  pretty  girl  in  black. 

"Take  the  first  to  the  left  and  walk  straight  on,  miss.  It's 
right  at  the  back  of  the  house,"  he  told  her. 

Following  his  directions,  past  gallery  entrances  and  pit  exits, 
she  found  the  mysterious  little  door  that  stood  between  her  and 
Chirps. 

Pushing  through,  for  there  was  no  bell  or  knocker,  she  entered 
a  small  vestibule,  where  a  second  commissionaire  was  sitting  in 
a  little  office,  reading  an  evening  paper.  There  was  a  letter-rack 
behind  him,  and  a  second  door  faced  Ruth  on  which  she  read, 
in  large  type,  the  disappointing  words,  "  No  person  allowed 
behind  the  scenes  or  in  the  dressing-rooms  without  the  permission 
of  the  management." 

While  she  was  reading  this  placard  the  man  in  the  office, 
without  looking  up  from  his  paper,  asked  her  business  by  the 
simple  question  — 

"Now,  miss?  " 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Chirrup,  if  you  please  ? "  said  Ruth. 
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"  He's  on  the  stage,"  said  the  commissionaire,  in  a  tone  of 
finality. 

Ruth  thought  he  was  very  uncivil,  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  stage-doorkeepers. 

"  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Chirrup  I  am  waiting,  directly  he  comes  off 
the  stage  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  man  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time.  He  favoured  her 
with  a  prolonged  stare,  then  he  smiled  agreeably. 

**  If  you'll  give  me  your  name  I'll  send  it  in  to  his  dresser,  and 
he'll  let  Mr.  Chirrup  know  at  the  end  of  the  act." 

"  The  name  is  Miss  Bering,"  said  Ruth. 

He  gave  her  a  card  and  she  wrote  it  down,  scribbling  on  the 
other  side — "  Can  I  see  you  for  a  few  minutes  ? — R." 

The  stage-doorkeeper  put  on  his  spectacles  to  read  this  private 
message;  then  he  looked  the  young  lady  up  and  down,  and 
finally  sent  in  the  card  by  the  call-boy,  who  had  opportunely 
appeared  in  the  vestibule  at  that  minute. 

Ruth  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  act  was  over, 
when  Paley,  the  dresser,  came  to  fetch  her. 

A  little  bewildered  and  surprised  by  the  number  of  people  in 
fantastic  costumes  whom  they  passed  on  the  narrow  stairs,  for 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  chorus  were  hurrying  to  their 
dressing-rooms,  she  followed  close  at  Paley's  heels  until  he  tapped 
at  a  half-open  door  with  the  words  *'  Mr.  Chirrup  "  fastened  out- 
side on  a  small  white  card. 

''Come  in  !"  said  the  voice  she  knew  so  well,  and  before  she 
had  time  to  obey  him  Chirps  had  met  her,  he  was  holding  her 
hand  and  drawing  her  into  his  room. 

Paley  shut  the  door  upon  them.  The  room  was  ablaze — 
simply  dazzling  to  the  girl's  unaccustomed  eyes — with  electric 
lights,  and  seemed  to  be  full  of  clothes. 

"  My  dear  girl !  How  long  have  you  been  waiting?  "  were  his 
first  words,  sweeping  a  satin  cloak  and  a  huge  pair  of  gauntlets  off 
a  chair  for  her  to  sit  down.  "  I  was  on  the  stage,  you  know,  and 
now  I've  had  to  make  up  again  and  do  a  complete  change,  and 
we've  only  got  a  few  minutes  left.  I'm  on  when  the  curtain  goes 
up  for  the  next  act." 

It  was  so  agitating  to  Ruth,  and  he  looked  so  extraordinary  and 
grotesque  in  his  wig  and  beard,  that  she  could  not  answer.  She 
seemed  to  be  alone  with  a  stranger  whose  eyes,  looking  down  at 
her,  were  the  eyes  of  her  old  Ned,  and  who  spoke  with  his  voice, 
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He  sat  down  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  for  a  minute, 
turned  away  from  her,  then  he  spoke  again,  hastily  giving  a  touch 
here  and  there  to  his  face  with  the  little  sticks  of  grease-paint  on 
the  table. 

"  I  know  what  has  happened,  dear.  I  saw  it  in  this  morning's 
paper.  I  can't  talk  about  your  uncle  now,  but  my  thoughts  have 
been  with  you  all  day.     My  thoughts  are  often  with  you,  Ruth." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  answered. 

"  Although  you  never  see  me,  and  I  haven't  written  to  you  for 
so  long,  there  is  no  change  in  my  loyalty  to  our  old  affection,"  he 
went  on,  slowly  choosing  his  words  ;  "  I  am  true  to  that,  Ruth, 
in  all  ways  and  at  all  times.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Tell 
me  your  future  plans." 

"  Ned,  I  am  living  in  Mr.  Beulah's  house,  and  I  must  get  away 
to-morrow,"  she  replied. 

"You  are  Hving  in  Mr.  Beulah's  house?"  he  repeated,  in 
amazement.     "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  We  have  read  my  uncle's  will.  Mr.  Beulah  inherits  all  his 
property,  except  the  picture — the  Gainsborough  portrait — our 
Gainsborough — Ned  !  Do  you  remember,  long  ago,  that  uncle 
Henry  told  you  it  was  not  genuine  ?  " 

"  I  remember  very  well." 

"That  was  to  deceive  Mr.  Beulah.     I  am  sure  of  it." 

"What  was  his  object,  Ruth?  Why  should  he  try  to  deceive 
Mr.  Beulah  ?  " 

"  Because  of  the  will.  Mr.  Beulah  persuaded — influenced — 
coerced  him  in  every  way,  but  it  was  all  so  subtle  and  so  clever  that 
poor  uncle  Henry  did  not  realize,  until  it  was  too  late,  that  this 
man  was  his  master,  body  and  soul." 

"  My  dear  girl,  he  could  have  altered  his  will,  without  Beulah's 
knowledge,  at  any  time." 

"No!  Mr.  Beulah  would  have  suspected  him.  He  was 
always  courteous  and  kind  to  uncle  Henry,  but  he  held  him  in  a 
vice.  It  was  hypnotism — horrible  !  It  may  be  a  very  dreadful 
thing  to  say,  but  I  am  not  sorry  my  poor  uncle  is  dead.  He  has 
gained  his  freedom." 

"  I  ought  to  have  helped  you,  Ruth.  I  ought  to  have  been 
beside  you  in  this  trouble,  but  I  hadn't  the  strength,  my  dear — 

I  hadn't  the  strength " 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  pushing  it  out  of  his  way  with  noisy 
haste. 
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**  Paley  !  "  he  said,  in  a  sharp  voice — '*  Paley  !  " 

The  dresser  opened  the  door. 

"  They're  calling  the  third  act,  sir." 

"  Let  me  know  at  the  last  minute." 

When  Paley  closed  the  door  again,  leaving  them  together, 
Chirps  laid  his  hand  on  Ruth's  shoulder.  She  was  used  to  his 
appearance  by  this  time,  and  saw  his  face  as  she  knew  it  through 
the  make-up. 

''Where  is  your  picture?"  he  asked,  smiling  a  little  at  her. 
"  We  must  give  our  sleek  friend  no  chance  to  tamper  with  it." 

"  It  is  hanging  in  its  old  place  in  the  parlour  at  home,  Ned." 

"  Very  well !  I  will  appear  upon  the  scene  to-morrow  morning 
and  take  it  away.     I'll  take  you  both  away  ! " 

"  My  friend  Lucy  Carlton  will  let  me  go  to  her  mother's 
house,  I  am  sure,  until  I  can  find  a  little  home  of  my  own.  I 
shall  have  to  sell  my  Gainsborough  Lady." 

Ruth's  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  stooped  a  little 
nearer  and  pressed  his  hand  for  a  moment — how  gently,  with 
what  a  touch  of  protective  tenderness  ! — on  her  hair. 

"  Go  home  at  once,"  he  said;  "it  is  too  late  for  you  to  be  in 
the  streets  alone.  I  will  be  with  you  to-morrow  morning. 
Good-night,  dear  !  " 

Paley  knocked  at  the  door  as  he  spoke.  Chirps  took  Ruth  as 
far  as  the  swing-door  leading  to  the  exit,  meeting  the  same 
crowd  of  people,  hurrying  down  to  the  stage,  but  in  different 
clothes,  that  she  had  formerly  seen  hurrying  up  to  their  rooms. 

As  they  shook  hands  the  call-boy  appeared  with  an  emphatic — 
"  Mr.  Ch'rup,  please!  "  So,  with  a  word  and  glance  of  farewell, 
he  left  her  alone. 

When  Ruth  reached  home  the  house  was  in  darkness.  She 
slipped  upstairs  noiselessly,  and  found  her  devoted  Httle  friend, 
Lucy  Carlton,  waiting  for  her. 

The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Beulah  appeared  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  looking  particularly  neat  in  his  new  mourning  suit,  Ruth's 
quick  eyes  noticed  a  decided  change  in  his  manner  towards 
herself  and  Lucy. 

He  was  more  officious  than  usual  in  doing  the  honours  of  the 
table,  praising  the  crispness  of  the  bacon  and  preparation  of 
the  buttered  eggs  with  patronizing  affability,  and  thanked  Ruth 
for  attending  to  the  coffee  as  if  she  had  never  done  it  before. 
It  was  his  house,  his  dining-room,  his  breakfast ! 
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When  the  meal  was  over,  Lucy  Carlton,  as  the  girls  had 
arranged  overnight,  left  Ruth  alone  with  Mr.  Beulah.  He 
generally  spent  half  an  hour  with  the  newspaper  before  attending 
to  business.  If  he  were  at  all  surprised  at  Ruth  remaining  in  his 
company  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not  show  it.  He  turned  to  the 
auction-sales  column  at  the  back  of  the  paper  and  began  to  read, 
marking  any  advertisement  that  interested  him  with  a  red  pencil. 

Ruth,  after  an  awkward  pause,  broke  the  silence. 

"  I — I  think  it  is  right  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Beulah,  that  I  am  going 
away  from  here  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  glanced  up  from  the  paper,  smiled,  and  purposely  mis- 
understood her. 

"  Not  on  my  account,  I  hope.  If  I  am  at  all  in  the  way,  pray 
allow  me  to  retire  to  the  office."     He  half  rose  from  his  chair. 

"  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean,"  she  replied  quietly.  "  I 
am  going  to  leave  this  house.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  stop  here  now,  even  if  I  wished  to  do  so." 

"But  why?"  asked  Mr.  Beulah,  laying  aside  the  paper  and 
taking  out  his  pocket-knife  to  sharpen  the  pencil.  "  If  it  is  a 
matter  of  convention,  or  propriety,  we  can  obtain  the  services  of 
a  chaperon — a  housekeeper — a  working  housekeeper  shall  we  say, 
who  is  a  good  plain  cook.  We  only  require  a  plain  cook,  for  I 
know  you  prefer  to  attend  to  pastry  and  preserves  with  your  own 
fair  hands." 

Mr.  Beulah  made  a  little  bow,  closed  his  pocket-knife,  and 
took  up  the  paper  again.  His  pomposity  and  coolness  were 
more  embarrassing  and  irritating  to  Ruth  than  if  he  had  argued 
and  stormed. 

"  Mr.  Beulah  !  "  she  exclaimed,  half  inclined  to  laugh  at  his 
suggestion — '*  Mr.  Beulah  !  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  remain 
here  indefinitely,  without  friends,  without  companionship,  without 
money?" 

**  Your  position  in  this  house,  my  dear  Ruth,  will  be  very 
different  in  a  little  while — a  little  while  ! "  said  Mr.  Beulah 
soothingly,  almost  in  a  sing-song  voice. 

"  I  think  not !  "  said  Ruth,  flushing  with  anger. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  your  dear  uncle's  dying  wishes  ?  Do  you 
realize  that  in  giving  me  everything — everything  he  possessed  in 
the  world — he  intended  to  bestow  his  greatest  treasure  into  the 
bargain  ?  Of  course  he  did  !  He  knew  that  she  would  find  in 
me  a  loving,  devoted,  generous  husband." 
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"  You  know  my  answer  to  that.     I  refuse  to  listen  to  you." 

"  Come !  come !  I'm  getting  tired  of  these  little  pettish 
tempers,"  said  the  smooth  man,  as  if  he  were  talking  to  a  child. 
^'  We  suit  each  other  excellently.  Your  dear  uncle  approved  of 
my  suit.  Here  is  a  most  comfortable  home  and  a  flourishing 
business.  I  am  the  only  friend  you  have  in  the  world.  If  I 
chose  to  turn  you  out  of  doors — but  I  shall  never  do  that — you 
would  be  penniless." 

"  Not  with  a  Gainsborough  picture  ! "  flashed  Ruth. 

He  gave  a  little  chuckling  laugh  of  amusement. 

"  My  poor  child  !  If  you  got  a  five-pound  note  for  that  old 
copy  it  would  be  more  than  its  value,  frame  and  all.  Now,  don't 
be  foolish  !  You  can't  escape  me.  I've  waited  very  patiently — 
very  patiently  !  " 

He  took  out  his  gold  toothpick  and  used  it  behind  his  hand 
then    leaned    back    in   his   chair  and   raised   his   eyes   to    the 
ceiling. 

**  Patience  is  a  great  virtue,  Ruth.  How  well  I  remember 
coming  into  the  shop  the  first  time  !  I  had  to  be  very 
patient  with  Mr.  Dering  on  that  occasion,  but  it  was  worth 
while,  for  he  asked  me  to  come  again.  Very  few  men  could  have 
worked  their  way  into  the  business,  but  I  managed  to  do  it.  I 
was  patient.  Your  poor  mother  was  rather  a  stumbling-block, 
for  she  was  a  very  shrewd  woman  and  she  didn't  like  me — at  first. 
You  were  not  very  fond  of  me  yourself,  Ruth,  but  I  was  fond  of 
you  from  the  beginning."  He  lowered  his  eyes  to  give  her  a 
smile  of  bland  approbation.  "  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  control 
your  poor  uncle,  but  he  learned  to  appreciable  my  devotion,  thank 
Heaven  !  before  the  end.  How  very  submissive  and  gentle  he 
became,  to  be  sure  !  " 

Ruth  stood  still,  looking  at  him  with  silent  contempt  and 
rising  indignation,  His  voice  was  as  mild  as  ever,  his  words  as 
carefully  chosen,  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  long-suppressed, 
intense  satisfaction  at  his  mastery  of  her  uncle  and  his  hold 
upon  herself.  The  adaptable  mask  of  the  hypocrite  was  still  on 
his  face,  but  he  was  hiding  behind  it  from  force  of  habit,  no 
longer  from  inclination. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  patient,  Ruth,"  he  repeated ;  "  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  all  things,  and  I  think  I've  reached  it.  Perhaps — with 
coaxing — I  will  let  you  go  on  in  the  old  way  for  a  little  longer. 
Perhaps  !     When  we  are  married  at  last " 
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"  I  will  never  marry  you  !  " 

"  When  we  are  married  at  last,"  Mr.  Beulah  repeated,  ignoring 
her  fierce  interruption,  ''  you  will  acknowledge  your  fault.  It  is  a 
grave  fault  to  oppose  your  uncle's  wishes,  even  in  thought.  It  is 
a  graver  fault  still,  Ruth,  to  show  ingratitude  to  me,  knowing  how 
I  adore  you." 

"  I  owe  no  gratitude  to  you." 

^'Yes,  yes!  I  have  been  very  patient  with  your  little  moods 
and  wilfulness.  But  there  !  I  don't  want  to  scold  you,  dear  child. 
You  are  young  and  inexperienced.  There  is  a  touch  of  Mr. 
Bering  in  your  disposition,  and  you  also  resemble  your  mother 
very  closely.  I  always  admired  your  mother,  but  she  was  too 
independent  for  a  woman " 

"  How  dare  you  speak  of  my  mother  !  " 

"  We  are  none  of  us  perfect,"  continued  Mr.  Beulah,  again  as 
if  he  had  not  heard  her,  "  but  it  is  possible  to  help  and  improve 
each  other.  I  believe  my  influence  improved  my  dear  partner — 
do  you  remember  how  quiet  and  humble  he  was  towards  the 
end  ? — and  I  hope  that  you  and  I  will  mutually  benefit  by  under- 
standing each  other  better." 

"  You  insult  me  by  ignoring  my  words  !  "  said  Ruth.  "  I  refuse 
to  listen  to  you  any  longer.      I  will  leave  your  house  to-day." 

She  went  towards  the  door,  but  as  her  fingers  closed  on  the 
handle  Mr.  Beulah  rose  to  his  feet,  crossed  the  room  more 
quickly  than  she  had  ever  seen  him  move  in  her  life,  and  seized 
her  in  his  arms. 

She  gave  an  involuntary  cry  of  fear,  but  her  pride  instantly 
overcame  every  other  feeling. 

For  a  minute  she  struggled  wildly,  only  conscious  of  his  grip 
and  a  torrent  of  hoarse,  incoherent,  passionate  words.  Then  she 
was  free,  panting  with  horror  and  indignation,  but  absolutely 
fearless  and  mistress  of  herself. 

"Let  me  go  !"  she  cried — '*  let  me  go  !  I  will  never  speak  to 
you  again.  I  always  thought  that  you  were  false  and  mean,  but 
now  I  know  that  you  are  a  coward  and  a  villain  ! " 

Beulah  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot  and  breathed  heavily 
through  his  pale  lips.  The  mask  was  stripped  from  his  face  now 
and  his  base  spirit  looked  out  at  her  through  his  blinking, 
frightened  eyes. 

"Ruth — I  forgot  myself!  I — I — don't  look  at  me  like  that! 
I  apologize  humbly.     Ruth I  " 
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"  Let  me  go  ! " 

His  back  was  to  the  door  and  she  could  not  pass  him.  He 
leaned  his  heavy  body  against  the  panels  and  mopped  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief,  still  breathless  and  cowering,  but  holding 
his  position  of  vantage.  Even  in  her  rage  and  agitation  Ruth  was 
amazed  at  the  change  that  gradually  came  over  him.  He  seemed 
to  become  smooth  and  quiet  and  self-repressed  again  by  an  effort 
of  will ;  he  even  smiled,  while  his  mouth  was  still  shaking  with 
the  hot,  rebellious  breath. 

His  violence  had  enraged,  but  not  frightened  her,  but  as  he 
returned  to  his  normal  condition  she  was  moved  to  a  deeper  sense 
of  repugnance  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 

"  I  can't  let  you  go  until  you  forgive  me,"  he  said,  and  began  to 
rub  his  hands  one  over  the  other  in  the  old  way.  "  You — you 
have  a  right  to  be  angry,  Ruth ;  but  when  a  man  worships " 

He  stumbled  on  the  words  and  could  not  finish  his  sentence. 
Worship  and  Mr.  Beulah  were  very  far  apart. 

"You  shall  have  such  a  comfortable  life,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
moment,  moistening  his  dry  lips  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
greater  ease;  "you  shall  have  everything  you  want.  I  shall  be  a 
rich  man  in  the  future — I  am  fairly  rich  now,  thanks  to  my  own 
patience  and  your  poor  dear  uncle's  generosity.  Be  a  sensible 
little  girl  !  Is  it  so  hard  to  give  a  little  love  to  a  man  who  is  very 
kind,  and  so  fond  of  you  ?  "     , 

He  put  out  his  hand  to  touch  her,  but  the  expression  of  her 
face  checked  him  on  the  instant. 

"  Very  well  ! — very  well !  I'll  be  patient  again.  I  can  wait," 
he  said,  quickly.  "  I'll  do  anything  you  wish,  Ruth.  You  can 
trust  me,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  she  answered.      "  Open  the  door  and  let  me  go !  " 

"  I  can't  do  that,  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Beulah,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  sleek  hair  and  down  his  face  ;  *'  I  can't  let  you  go  while 
you're  in  such  a  passion.  But  I'm  not  unreasonable.  One  little 
word  of  regret — a  kind  look — and  I'll  set  you  free." 

Ruth  gave  a  laugh  of  scorn. 

"  Yes,  you're  very  like  your  poor  uncle  ! "  he  said  thoughtfully. 
'*  But  I'm  sure  you  won't  be  obstinate.  Ask  me  prettily  and  I'll 
let  you  go.  But  I'm  in  no  hurry.  I'll  stand  here  all  day. 
Come  !  It  isn't  much — one  word,  and  I'll  let  you  go.  I 
remember  another  little  girl,  years  ago,  who  refused  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  asked  her,  but  I  waited  patiently  for  six  hours — it 
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was  in  the  winter,  I  recollect,  and  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room — 
till  she  gave  in  at  last.  Of  course  it  wasn't  a  case  of  love  " — this 
he  said  quickly — "  I  have  never  loved  any  girl  as  I  love  you" 

Suddenly  Ruth  interrupted  him  with  a  loud,  joyous  cry.  She 
had  heard  a  step  upon  the  stairs — she  had  heard  a  voice  that 
made  the  blood  leap  in  her  veins  and  her  heart  quicken. 

"  Ned  !  Ned  !  "  she  cried,  "  come  here  !  come  here  !  I  want 
you  ! " 

Irresolution,  anger,  and  fear  were  mingled  in  the  expression  of 
Beulah's  face.  For  one  moment  he  leaned  his  weight  against 
the  door,  as  a  hand  tried  to  open  it,  but  the  attack  was  too 
quick  and  vigorous  and  his  own  defence  too  uncertain  to  be 
effectual.  He  gave  way,  stepped  quickly  aside,  and  Edgar 
Chirrup  was  in  the  room. 

"  Oh,  Ned,  take  me  away  !  "  said  the  girl,  running  to  him  and 
clasping  her  hands  round  his  arm. 

Chirps  looked  down  at  the  trembling  hands,  and  then  into  her 
face,  with  a  questioning,  kind  expression  of  comprehension  and 
assurance.  His  calmness  and  the  touch  of  his  hand  had  an 
instant  effect  on  the  agitated  girl. 

Mr.  Beulah  said  never  a  word,  but  he  glanced  from  Ruth  to  the 
man  beside  her,  from  the  man  to  Ruth,  with  his  full  eyelids 
drooping  over  his  gloating  eyes. 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  Ruth!  \N'hat  are  we  going  to  do  next?" 
said  Chirps,  in  the  cool,  matter-of-fact  tone  that  clears  the 
atmosphere  of  threatened  hysteria.! 

"  I  will  pack  my  clothes  and  my  few  books — there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  house  that  belongs  to  me — and  go  away  with  you  and 
Lucy  Carlton." 

*'  Where  is  your  picture,  Ruth  ?  " 

"  Upstairs,  in  the  old  place." 

"  I  will  take  it  down  and  carry  it  out." 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Mr.  Beulah. 

They  turned  at  the  door  and  faced  him.  He  was  rubbing  his 
hands  and  smiling,  but  he  looked  small,  and  insignificant,  and 
utterly  powerless  in  the  eyes  of  Ruth. 

"This  is  my  house,  Chirrup,"  he  said;  "I  can't  allow  you  to 
remove  anything  from  the  walls." 

"  I  intend  to  take  that  picture,"  Chirps  replied. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Beulah.    "  I  am  afraid  you  mistake  your 
position.      Your  master  is  dead.     You  were  never  my  shop-boy. 
20 
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I  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  you,  except  to  have  you 
kicked  out  of  my  house." 

Chirps  turned  to  Ruth. 

"  Get  ready,  my  dear,  as  quickly  as  you  can,"  he  said. 

When  the  two  men  were  alone  he  advanced,  after  a  few  seconds' 
pause,  to  Mr.  Beulah. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  away  Ruth's  property,  with  her  permission. 
If  you  try  to  stop  me,  you  must  do  it  by  force.  I  swear  I'll  fight 
like  the  devil.  What  are  you  doing,  Beulah  ?  You're  behaving 
like  a  fool ! " 

Mr.  Beulah  was  surprised.  He  had  expected  the  actor  to 
protest  and  rant,  but  the  very  truth  and  coolness  of  the  words 
— "  You're  behaving  like  a  fool !  " — were  more  effective  than  a 
string  of  oaths. 

He  looked  at  Chirps  full  in  the  eyes,  weighing  the  strength 
of  his  will  and  purpose,  his  muscle  and  pugnacity,  and  the 
prudence  and  caution  that  ruled  his  life,  with  a  little  personal 
cowardice  thrown  into  the  scale,  made  him  withdraw  from  the 
unequal  contest. 

He  went  to  the  door,  without  another  word,  and  called  loudly 
to  one  of  his  workmen. 

"John,  go  upstairs  with  this  man,"  he  said,  when  the  workman 
appeared,  "  and  let  him  take  down  the  Gainsborough  copy  in 
the  parlour.  It  belongs  to  ,Miss  Dering.  He  is  only  to  take  the 
one  picture,  John.     You  will  keep  your  eyes  open,  if  you  please." 

Chirps  ignored  the  implied  insult.  The  workman  followed 
him  upstairs.  He  had  been  in  Mr.  Bering's  service  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  looked  upon  Mr.  Chirrup  as  an  old  friend. 

**  I  saw  you  the  other  night  at  the  theatre,  sir,"  he  said,  directly 
they  were  out  of  his  master's  hearing.  *'  I  consider,  on  the  whole 
you  was  very  comical." 

"  Do  you  though  ?  "  said  Chirps.   *'  I'm  glad  to  hear  it." 

They  went  into  the  empty,  well-remembered  room.  The  eyes 
of  the  Gainsborough  Lady  met  Chirrup's  eyes,  as  if  she  bade  him 
welcome.     He  stood  still  for  a  minute,  looking  up  at  her. 

"She's  a  pretty  creature  !  "  murmured  John.  "  I'll  get  a  ladder 
and  we'll  have  her  down." 

Chirps  glanced  round  the  room,  while  he  was  alone,  with 
quickening  memories  of  his  boyhood,  in  the  way  that  Ruth  had 
glanced  round  it  on  the  previous  day  when  she  knew  it  was  her 
home  no  longer. 
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There  was  his  master's  old  seat,  with  the  closed  chess-board 
still  on  the  table.  There  was  Mrs.  Bering's  work-table,  with  the 
shelves  behind  it  filled  with  books.  There  were  Ruth's  drawing- 
board  and  the  window  where  she  used  to  sit,  as  a  child,  to  find 
the  inspiration  for  her  poetry  in  the  strip  of  sky  above  the  houses. 

John  returned  with  a  step-ladder.  Chirps  ascended,  and  they 
carefully  lifted  the  picture  down,  leaving  a  square  of  clean  paper 
on  the  faded  wall. 

"  I  suppose  she'll  come  under  the  hammer?  "said  the  workman 
thoughtfully,  running  his  finger  along  the  line  of  dust  at  the  top  of 
the  frame. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  will,"  answered  the  other. 

*'  Shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  fetched  a  couple  of  hundred,  it 
she's  a  genuine  article,"  said  John. 

"  A  couple  of  thousand  would  be  nearer  the  mark." 

"  D'yer  think  so,  IMr.  Chirrup  ?" 

"  Yes,  judging  by  the  prices  at  recent  sales." 

"  What  if  she's  only  a  copy,  as  the  Guv'nor  said  down- 
stairs ?  " 

"  Then  we'll  keep  her  all  to  ourselves,  and  prize  her  for 
the  sake  of  old  times.  After  all,  you  know,  the  most  beautiful 
things  are  not  original.  Every  rose  is  a  copy  of  a  former 
rose,  and  neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  seen  an  original  sunset." 

"  Right  you  are  !  "  agreed  John. 

They  took  the  picture  downstairs,  through  the  hall,  out  of  the 
door,  and  placed  it  in  the  cal)  Chirps  had  kept  waiting. 

Ruth  and  Lucy  Carlton  followed  soon  after,  for  much  of  their 
packing  had  been  done  on  the  previous  night.  John  and  the 
cabman  carried  out  the  luggage. 

Then  Mr.  Beulah  appeared  at  the  shop-door.  The  scene  in 
the  dining-room  was  like  a  dream  to  Ruth,  when  she  saw  how 
absolutely  he  had  regained  his  usual  look  and  manner.  He 
beckoned  to  Chirps,  who  was  speaking  to  the  cabman. 

"  Mr.  Chirrup — a  word  !  Miss  Ruth,  will  you  spare  me  three 
minutes,  for  the  sake  of  our  long  association  and  in  memory  of 
your  dear  uncle  ?  " 

She  had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  the  shop-door,  while  Lucy 
Carlton  sat  in  the  cab,  waiting. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Chirrup,"  said  Mr.  Beulah, 
speaking  as  evenly  and  quietly  as  if  he  had  learned  his  speech  by 
heart — *'it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  poor  Mr.  Dcring  wished  me 
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to  bestow  myself  in  marriage  upon  his  only  niece.  You  know 
that  he  owed  his  prosperity  of  late  years  entirely  to  my  enterprise 
and  energy.     I  made  the  business  what  it  is." 

''  My  uncle's  judgment  and  good  taste  made  the  business  what 
it  is  !  "  exclaimed  Ruth. 

"  I  do  not  regret  my  devotion  to  my  poor  partner,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  his  last  wish,"  continued  Mr. 
Beulah,  without  looking  at  her.  "  Although  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  render  Miss  Bering  any  service  in  my  power,  I  am  sure 
that  any  tie  closer  than  friendship  would  not  conduce  to  our  mutual 
happiness." 

The  pomposity  of  his  words  and  smug  self-satisfaction  of  his 
manner  were  so  astounding  that  both  Chirps  and  his  companion 
were  unable  to  reply.  They  could  only  stare  at  the  smooth  man, 
who  concluded  the  extraordinary  interview  with  an  air  of  patron- 
izing importance  that  left  them  speechless. 

'*  Miss  Bering's  disposition  and  mine  are  not  harmonious.  I 
will  not  say  whose  fault  it  is  that  we  are  parting  in  a  spirit  of 
enmity,  but  I  will  say  that  her  conduct  this  morning  would  have 
surprised  and  horrified — horrified — her  uncle  Henry.  Intemperate 
language  and  violent  actions  from  any  person,  especially  a  woman, 
are  always — in  my  humble  opinion — extremely  reprehensible." 

He  waited  a  minute,  still  looking  at  Chirps,  as  if  he  expected 
the  actor  to  agree  with  him.   , 

"  I  am  sorry  if  my  refusal  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Bering 
family — the  late  Mrs.  Bering  approved  of  her  brother-in-law's 
plans  for  Miss  Ruth — should  cause  any  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment to  a  young  lady  who  fails  to  recognize  that  she  has  only 
herself  to  blame." 

At  last  he  looked  at  Ruth,  and  all  his  hypocrisy  and  self- 
possession  could  not  veil  the  thwarted  passion  and  anger  in  his 
white  face. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Bering.  I  trust  that  you  will  realize,  at 
some  future  time,  that  my  only  motive  for  requesting  you  to 
leave  this  house  is  to  spare  you  pain.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Chirrup. 
I  regret  that  I  must  ask  you  to  discontinue  your  visits  here.  I 
have  never  encouraged  them,  and,  after  the  manner  you  assumed 
this  morning — most  unwarrantably  assumed — it  would  not  be 
compatible  with  my  self-respect  to  entertain  you  in  my  house,  as 
1  have  done  in  the  past.  Remember  me  kindly,  if  you  please,  to 
Mrs.  Chirrup.     Good  morning  ! ' 
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Before  Ruth  could  give  him  the  lie  direct,  or  Chirps  utter  a 
word  of  what  he  thought,  Mr.  Beulah  had  turned  into  the  shop 
and  closed  the  door. 

The  two  got  into  the  cab,  and  they  drove  away  with  little  Lucy 
Carlton  and  the  Gainsborough  Lady.  Ruth  held  her  head  high, 
her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  eyes  shone.  Chirps  was  silent 
for  a  long  while,  then  he  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
Ruth,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  looked  at  him  with  indig- 
nation. 

"  Are  you  amused  at  the  man's  falsehood,  Ned?"  she  asked 
"  He  dared  to  say  that  he  had  refused  me  !  " 

**  I  am  not  laughing  at  that,  my  dear  Ruth,"  said  Chirps,  "  but 
I  am  laughing  at  Beulah's  gigantic  impudence.  It  is  superb  !  I've 
often  longed  to  kick  the  fellow,  but  to-day " 

*'  I  can't  see  it,"  said  Ruth.  "  To  me  it  was  all  insulting  and 
horrible." 

"  True  !  true  !  Why  did  I  laugh  ?  "  said  Chirps.  ''  I  don't 
know.  But  you'll  laugh  yourself,  some  day,  when  you  think  of 
Mr.  Beulah's  farewell." 

Ruth  denied  it  hotly,  but  the  time  came  after  many  years  when 
she  did. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

The  Gainsborough  Lady  and  Ruth.  Strange  behaviour  of  Tracey 
Blake.  A  sale  at  Christie's.  How  Chirps,  returning  home  from  the 
theatre,  saw  an  unexpected  visitor  leaving  his  house.  A  few  words 
with  Clara. 

HAVING   safely   deposited   the   three  girls — Ruth  Bering, 
Lucy  Carlton,  and  the  Gainsborough  Lady — at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Carlton,  Chirps  was  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  great  relief. 

Ruth  had  escaped  from  Mr.  Beulah's  attentions.  The  smooth 
man  would  never  trouble  her  again. 

Mr.  Bering's  will,  amazing  and  inconsiderate  as  it  was,  did  not 
wholly  surprise  him.  His  old  master  had  not  foreseen  the 
possibility  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  Ruth's  departure  from  her 
home.  He  had  believed  she  would  marry  Mr.  Beulah,  and  he 
had  left  her  the  greatest  treasure  in  his  possession. 

Chirps  was  convinced,  now  that  he  fully  understood  the  in- 
fluence of  his  partner,  that  Henry  Bering  believed  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gainsborough,  but  had  disparaged  it  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  deceiving  Beulah. 

The  artist  friend  with  whom  he  had  occasionally  stopped  in 
Cornwall  happened  to  be  in  London,  and  threw  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  business  of  establishing  the  true  position  of 
the  beautiful  portrait  and  arranging  for  its  sale  at  a  later  date. 

Chirps  introduced  the  artist  to  Ruth,  who  knew  him  already 
through  his  work.  He  promptly  fell  in  love  with  both  the  girls, 
the  Gainsborough  and  the  Gainsborough's  possessor,  for  Lovel 
was  always  falling  in  love  with  beauties  on  canvas  and  beauties 
on  earth. 

Mrs.  Carlton's  very  quiet  house  in  Campden  Gardens,  Bayswater, 
became  quite  famous  in  a  small  way,  for  the  story  of  a  long-lost 
Gainsborough  was  told  in  many  studios. 

310 
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Expert  judges,  whose  names  were  well  known  even  in  Mrs. 
Carlton's  little  circle,  appeared  upon  the  scene  under  Lovel's 
guidance.  The  Gainsborough  Lady  was  seen  and  discussed  and 
admired  by  more  people  in  a  fortnight  than  she  had  looked  down 
upon,  from  the  wall  of  the  parlour  in  Watermill  Street,  for  twenty 
years. 

All  the  artists  verified  Henry  Dering's  judgment.  Ruth  was 
congratulated  on  her  valuable  possession.  She  would  have 
given  much  to  be  able  to  keep  the  portrait,  but  that  was 
impossible. 

Her  fifty  pounds  in  the  bank  were  dwindling  away,  and  although 
she  intended  and  hoped  to  work  for  her  living,  how  it  was  to  be 
done  remained  a  mystery. 

She  had  no  inclination  for  the  stage,  or  Chirps  might  have 
helped  her ;  but  Ruth  did  not  possess  the  actress's  temperament, 
much  as  she  admired  actresses  and  acting. 

All  her  work  had  been  in  the  house,  but  there  never  was  a  girl 
less  of  a  drudge.  Accomplished  and  sweet-tempered,  bright  and 
responsive,  Ruth  was  like  a  queen  of  the  world  who  had  never 
found  her  kingdom. 

The  tempestuous  wooing  of  Cyril  Hammersley  had  only  moved 
her  to  regret  at  his  unhappiness  and  disappointment ;  Mr.  Beulah's 
pursuit  was  soon  forgotten  when  she  was  no  longer  in  the  same 
house.  The  passing  infatuation  of  Wynnard  Lovel,  the  artist, 
would  probably  have  developed,  if  Ruth  had  chosen  to  take  it 
into  her  hands,  into  the  love  of  a  great  man's  life,  but  his  attractive 
personality,  that  few  women  could  have  resisted,  only  won  the 
affection  of  her  friendship. 

Chirps,  who  had  so  coolly  carried  off  the  Gainsborough  Lady, 
rarely  visited  her  new  home  in  Campden  Gardens.  Lovel  kept 
him  informed  of  the  plans  for  the  sale.  He  saw  more  of  the 
artist,  at  this  time,  than  any  other  friend. 

Since  the  memorable  night  of  his  meeting  with  Cyril  Hammers- 
ley  at  the  Stage-door,  he  had  almost  deserted  his  club.  It  re- 
minded him  of  an  incident  he  wished  to  forget.  Dicky  Tempest 
and  several  of  the  other  men,  in  their  loyalty  to  Chirps,  had  done 
the  very  thing  he  least  desired— told  the  story  right  and  left, 
exaggerating  the  insulting  conduct  of  Hammersley  and  all  that 
was  said  and  done  afterwards. 

Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake,  the  American  herald  of  "  The  Beauty  of 
Chicago,"  had  not  repeated  his  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup. 
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Chirps  wondered  whether  auntie  'Rora  frightened  him  away,  but 
Tracey  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  frightened  or  offended. 

His  behaviour  was  strange,  decidedly  strange.  The  first  time 
he  met  Chirps,  after  dining  at  his  house,  it  was  with  none  of  the 
cordiality  and  friendhness  of  his  usual  manner  to  all  men.  The 
second  time,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact,  he  made  a  deliberate 
effort  to  avoid  him. 

Miss  Winsome  Knapp  and  the  other  members  of  "  The 
Beauty "  company  arrived  hilariously  on  Enghsh  shores,  and 
opened  at  the  Crush  Theatre  with  enormous  success.  It  was  a 
ratthng  performance — "  bubbling  and  alcoholic,"  to  quote  Tracey 
— and  amazed  London  as  much  as  it  had  captivated  New  York. 

Sparkling,  noisy,  extraordinarily  clever,  restless,  ridiculous ; 
absolutely  and  unconsciously  immoral  in  its  utter  disregard  of 
the  truths  of  life ;  wildly  improbable  and  dazzlingly  gay ;  as 
grotesque  as  a  bad  dream,  as  falsely  sentimental  as  only  an 
American  musical  comedy  can  be ;  vicious,  foohsh,  original,  and 
indecent ;  mad  in  its  whirl  of  dance  and  movement,  imbecile  in 
its  travesty  of  human  nature ;  a  revel  of  kisses,  kicks,  and  wine  ; 
a  laugh  and  a  scream  and  a  shout  from  beginning  to  end, — such 
was  *'  The  Beauty  of  Chicago  "  that  ran  in  London  for  a  couple 
of  years. 

Clara  and  her  aunt  were  present  on  the  first  night.  Clara,  who 
had  been  getting  rather  lazy  and  disinclined  to  leave  her  com- 
fortable arm-chair  in  the  evening,  was  delighted  with  *'  The 
Beauty,"  and  went  to  the  Crush  Theatre  twice  during  the  first 
week. 

Chirps  gathered  this  from  auntie  'Rora,  who  made  a  point  of 
talking  to  him  every  day.  Auntie  'Rora  said  that  Tracey  Blake 
had  met  them  at  the  Crush  and  was  most  agreeable — a  fact  that 
made  his  behaviour  to  Chirps  even  more  inexplicable. 

Having  occasion  to  go  to  the  Crush  to  see  the  manager,  Chirps 
was  shown  into  a  room  where  Tracey  was  sitting.  He  started  to 
his  feet  with  such  an  expression  of  intense  surprise  and  embarrass- 
ment that  the  other  man  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  My  dear  Tracey,  did  you  think  I  was  dead  and  this  is  my 
ghost?"  he  said. 

"  I — I'm  real  glad  to  see  you,  Chirps ! "  said  the  American. 
**  Of  course  I  am  !     What — what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  old  man.  I  want  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
Wallington." 
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"  Wallington  ?  Why,  yes  !  But  this  is  my  private  room.  I 
kant  think  why  that  darned  fool  of  a  boy  showed  you  in  here." 

"  Then  fire  me  out,  Tracey  !  Where  will  I  find  Wallington  ?  " 
asked  Chirps,  w^ondering  at  the  unnecessary  agitation  of  his 
friend. 

"  I'll  let  him  know  you're  here." 

He  did  not  use  the  speaking-tube  as  Chirps  expected,  but  went 
to  the  door  and  shouted  for  the  unfortunate  boy  who  had  mistaken 
the  rooms,  greeting  him,  when  he  appeared  at  the  other  end  of 
the  passage,  with  a  volley  of  abuse. 

"  'E's  generally  sitting  in  this  room,  sir  !  "  gasped  the  boy. 
"  'E  "  meant  Mr.  Wallington.  The  manager  of  a  theatre  is  always 
mentioned  by  his  employees  as  ''  'E  "  and  *'  'Im  "  without  a  name. 
"  Not  to-day,  you  luney  ! "  exclaimed  Blake,  recovering  his 
temper.  "  Take  Mr.  Chirrup  to  the  downstairs  office,  and  if  any 
other  gentleman  asks  for  me  say  I'm  out,  or  sailed  for  Noo  York 
this  morning,  or  burying  my  grandmother,  or  any  other  lie,  but 
don't  bring  'em  up.  Has  that  got  into  your  rotten  cocoanut  of 
a  skull,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ! "  said  the  boy. 

"  Bye-bye  !  "  said  Chirps.  "  I'm  sorry  to  have  given  you  all 
this  trouble,  Tracey." 

"That's  nothing.  Always  glad  to  see  you  happen  round. 
Wish  you  could  see  our  show — it's  goin'  like  hot  cakes  !  " 

Chirps  nodded  to  the  American  and  followed  the  boy.  As 
they  made  their  way  down  the  corridor,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  there  was  the  tap  of  approaching  heels  and  the  swish  of 
a  silk  skirt.  It  was  not  fashionable  at  this  time  to  wear  silk 
skirts,  but  the  lady  who  was  hurrying  towards  them  had  an 
affection  for  that  sound,  and  also  for  the  occasional  use  of 
patchouli. 

Both  these  trifling  facts  made  an  impression  on  Chirps's  senses 
before  he  recognized,  in  the  somewhat  dim  light,  that  he  was  face 
to  face  with  Clara. 

She  gave  an  exclamation  and  stood  still.     They  were  equally 
surprised  and  discomforted  at  the  unexpected  meeting. 
"  Good  gracious  !     What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  said  Clara. 
"  I've  come  to  see  Mr.  Wallington.    What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 
he  answered. 

She  dropped  a  little  handful  of  jingling  silver  ornaments — 
purse,  scent-bottle,  card-case — on  to  the  floor,  and   stooped    to 
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pick  them  up  before  replying.     She  was  elegantly  dressed  and 
looked  very  handsome. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Blake  for  a  couple  of  seats  for 
to-morrow  night,"  she  said.  '*  Auntie  'Rora  is  struck  on  this 
piece." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  drop  him  a  note  ?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"  Because  I  chose  to  come  myself,"  she  retorted  quickly. 

**  Well,  he  is  upstairs  in  his  office.  Isn't  there  anybody  to  show 
you  the  way  ?  " 

*'  No.  They  were  busy  at  the  stage-door.  I  shall  be  able 
to  tind  it  for  myself.  Good-bye  !  "  said  Clara,  and  she  dis- 
appeared into  the  shadows,  leaving  a  whiff  of  scent  behind  her. 

Chirps  went  on  his  way,  wondering  a  little  at  Clara's  liking  for 
"  The  Beauty  of  Chicago  "  and  her  toleration  of  the  blatant 
boastfulness  of  Tracey  Blake. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  of  Lovel,  the  artist,  it  had  been  arranged 
that  Ruth  Bering's  inheritance  should  be  sold  at  the  most 
important  auction-rooms  in  London — Christie,  Manson  & 
Woods.  The  Gainsborough  Lady  was  to  come  under  the  hammer 
in  company  with  other  "paintings  **from  private  collections  and 
different  sources." 

Excitement  ran  high  in  the  little  circle  of  Campden  Gardens, 
Bayswater. 

Lovel  and  Edgar  Chirrup,  by  previous  arrangement,  called  for 
Ruth  and  Lucy  on  the  appointed  day  to  take  them  to  the  sale, 
which  was  timed  to  begin  at  one  o'clock.  Even  Clara  and 
auntie  'Rora  were  sufficiently  interested  to  express  a  desire  to  be 
present,  but  tickets  for  a  matinee  arriving  unexpectedly  kept 
them  away. 

Little  Lucy  Carlton  had  never  been  to  Christie's.  She  imagined 
the  scene  at  an  auction  would  be  exciting,  bustling,  and  noisy. 
Lovel  had  not  undeceived  her,  and  when  they  made  their  way 
up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs,  where  all  was  silence,  into  a  silent, 
broad  room  that  was  more  like  the  entrance  to  a  private 
mansion  than  a  business  house,  he  watched  her  face  with 
amusement. 

Ruth  knew  the  place  fairly  well,  for  she  had  occasionally 
accompanied  her  uncle  to  sales. 

"  There  isn't  a  crowd,  is  there  ?  "  said  Lucy,  glancing  at  the 
men  who  were  strolling  about.  "  Where  are  the  people  to  buy 
the  pictures  ?     I  wonder  if  ours  will  be  sold  after  all." 
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Chirrup  and  Ruth  had  stopped  to  look  at  a  case  of  rare 
Japanese  bronzes. 

"  I  think  it's  rather  dull,"  continued  Lucy.  "  Perhaps  this 
isn't  an  important  day." 

"  It  happens  to  be  rather  an  important  day,"  said  Love).  "  L.et 
us  go  into  the  auction-room  and  get  a  good  place." 

Even  the  auction-room  did  not  impress  Miss  Carlton.  It  was 
large  and  light,  with  a  huge,  blazing  fire,  a  dozen  or  so  of  benches 
facing  the  rostrum,  and  a  long  red  baize  screen,  or  partition, 
down  one  side. 

There  were  a  few  very   big  pictures  hanging   on    the  walls 
and  some  more   stacked    together  near   the   doors   at   the   op- 
posite end  of  the  room,  but  the  Gainsborough  Lady  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

Ruth  and  her  companions  sat  by  the  fire.  There  was  a 
group  of  men  near  the  rostrum,  and  a  few  others  scattered 
about  the  benches.  Some  of  them  were  looking  at  their  cata- 
logues, some  were  chatting  in  low  voices,  and  one  elderly  gentle- 
man was  deep  in  his  newspaper.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  one  by 
the  clock  over  the  entrance  door.  Ruth's  inheritance  was  No.  88 
in  the  catalogue. 

"  I  feel  rather  like  a  slave-owner,  about  to  sell  the  dear  com- 
panion of  my  youth,"  said  Ruth  to  Chirps.  "  I  know  I  shall  be 
ashamed  when  she  looks  at  me,  and  her  eyes  always  look  at  me." 

"  None  of  these  men  are  very  rich,  are  they  ?  "  whispered  Lucy 
Carlton,  fixing  her  critical  eyes  on  one  of  the  biggest  picture- 
dealers  in  London. 

"There  are  a  dozen  of  them  here  already  who  could  buy  me 
up,  all  I  have  ever  done  or  hope  to  do,  without  giving  it  a  second 
thought !  "  observed  Lovel. 

"  Wouldn't  you  be  proud  if  any  of  your  paintings  were  sold  at 
Christie's  ?"  said  Lucy  Carlton. 

"  They  will  be,"  he  replied,  smiling  at  the  little  lady. 

*'  Oh  —when  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Very  probably  after  I  am  dead.  You  must  come  to  the  sale, 
Miss  Lucy,  and  see  the  finest  specimens — eighty-four  inches  by 
sixty  inches — knocked  down  at  about  three  guineas  each  !  " 

At  that  minute  the  auctioneer,  a  grey-haired  gentleman  with 
the  dignity  of  a  cabinet  minister,  the  gravity  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
air  of  authority  of  a  general,  stepped  into  the  rostrum.  A  clerk 
sat  down  at  a  writing-desk  beside  him,  and  suddenly,  from  behind 
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the  red  baize  screen,  a  small  picture  was  placed  by  a  porter  on  an 
easel  at  the  auctioneer's  left  hand,  where  everybody  in  the  room 
could  see  it. 

"  Lot  I.  How  much  for  it  ?  "  said  the  auctioneer,  in  a  casual, 
clear  voice,  politely  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  were  sold  or  not. 

"  Why  doesn't  he  give  a  description  ?  Is  that  all  he  is  going 
to  say?"  asked  Lucy  Carlton. 

"  He  isn't  a  cheap-jack,  my  dear  Miss  Lucy,"  answered  Lovel ; 
"  and  he  has  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  lots  to  sell  in  about  two 
hours." 

**  Sixteen  guineas — seventeen — eighteen — and  a  half — nineteen 
— half — twenty  —  twenty-one  —  twenty-one  guineas — any  more  ? 
Twenty-one  guineas  !  "  said  the  auctioneer. 

Crack  went  the  little  ivory  hammer  on  the  desk,  followed  by  a 
nod  to  the  purchaser,  the  name  given  to  the  clerk,  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  small  picture  behind  the  baize  screen,  and  the 
substitution  of  another  in  its  place. 

"Lot  2.  How  much  for  this?  Ten  guineas  to  start — ten 
guineas — fifteen  guineas  —  twenty  —  twenty-five  —  thirty — five — 
forty — five — forty-five  guineas — fifty — five — sixty — sixty  guineas 
— any  more?  Three — sixty-three  guineas — five — eight— seventy 
guineas  —  seventy-five  guineas  —  any  more  ?  Seventy-five 
guineas  !  " 

Again  the  smart  tap,  thfe  nod,  the  name,  the  change  of 
pictures. 

"  Lot  3.  Fifty  guineas  to  start.  Fifty  guineas.  Sixty — 
seventy — eighty — ninety — one  hundred — one  hundred  guineas — 
and  twenty — thirty — forty — sixty — two  hundred  guineas — two 
hundred  guineas— twenty-five — fifty — seventy — it's  against  you, 
sir — eighty — three  hundred — three  hundred  guineas — anymore? 
Three  hundred  guineas — twenty — forty — fifty — three  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas — any  more  ?   Three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  ! ' 

No  more,  so  lot  3  was  sold  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 
Ruth  did  not  speak,  but  followed  the  bidding  with  growing 
interest.  It  was  all  so  cool  and  quiet — hardly  a  word  spoken 
by  any  of  the  men,  but  a  finger  or  a  catalogue  raised  sometimes 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  auctioneer,  although  he  was 
generally  given  the  signal  by  a  little  nod  or  even  a  lift  of 
the  eyebrows.  He  was  extraordinarily  quick  in  picking  up  the 
bids,  and  the  turn  of  his  head  from  one  to  another  gave  him 
a  peculiarly  mechanical  appearance,  as  if  he  were  a  well-con- 
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structed  automaton,  warranted  to  say  the  word  "  guineas  "  at  the 
correct  moment. 

When  lot  24  was  put  up — a  work  by  the  great  Sir  Joshua — the 
mingled  quietude  of  the  people  sitting  down  and  the  restlessness 
of  others  going  in  and  out  of  the  room  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of 
general  interest  and  attention,  a  rippling  undercurrent  of  excite- 
ment, for  the  bidding  leapt  from  hundreds  to  thousands — from 
two  thousand  to  three — from  three  to  four. 

''Four  thousand — four  thousand  eight  hundred  guineas — five 
thousand  guineas — five  thousand  guineas " 

Even  the  auctioneer's  calm  face  showed  a  passing  gleam  of  a 
smile,  and  several  people  in  the  back  rows  stood  up  to  have 
a  look  at  the  purchaser  of  the  picture  at  six  thousand  and  fifty 
guineas. 

"  That's  the  man  who  will  have  your  Gainsborough,"  Lovel 
whispered  to  Ruth. 

Chirps  at  the  same  minute  touched  her  arm. 

"  Beulah  has  come  into  the  room,"  he  said.  **  Don't  look 
round.     He  is  standing  by  the  door,  and  doesn't  see  us." 

It  was  true  that  the  smooth  man  did  not  see  them.  He  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  dealers  who  had  been  foremost  in  bidding, 
a  lithe,  keen  young  Jew,  whose  appearance  made  Mr.  Beulah 
look  very  middle-aged  and  heavy. 

"Have  you  seen  this  Gainsborough  portrait  of  a  lady, 
Franklin?"  Mr.  Beulah  asked  his  companion — known  as  Arthur 
Franklin,  born  Jacob  Jacobson — pointing  to  lot  88  in  the 
catalogue. 

"  I  was  looking  at  it  yesterday,"  he  replied.  "  It's  very  fine. 
I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  a  more  beautiful  thing." 

"  I  was  told  by  a  good  judge  that  it  is  not  genuine,"  said  Mr. 
Beulah. 

"  Ah  !  He  must  have  been  a  good  judge  of  some  other  subject 
than  pictures." 

"  What  do  you  think  it  will  fetch  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  say,  but  I'm  willing  to  lay  odds  on  its  being  over  six 
thousand.     I'll  tell  you  to  a  fiver  in  twenty  minutes." 

The  young  dealer  laughed  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  next 
lot.  Mr.  Beulah  thought  of  Henry  Dering.  He  had  studied  his 
late  partner  like  a  difficult  book,  but  the  old  man  had  outwitted 
him  after  all.  The  picture  was  genuine,  and  he  had  let  it  slip 
through  his  fingers. 
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"  Lot  88.  How  much  for  it  ?  Two  hundred  guineas  to 
start — twenty-five — fifty — three  hundred  guineas — three  hundred 
guineas " 

The  minute  had  come.  The  Gainsborough  Lady  was  on  the 
easel,  blooming  and  beautiful  as  on  the  day  when  the  master 
gave  her  the  last  touch  of  his  magic  brush.  She  seemed  to  gaze 
at  Ruth  Bering,  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  with  her  bright, 
serenely  happy  eyes,  while  her  adorable  lips  had  never  looked  so 
roguish  and  so  sweet. 

Ruth  forgot  the  sale-room  and  the  buzz  of  sound.  She  was  at 
home  once  more — her  dear  lost  home — and  the  Lady  was 
hanging  on  the  old  wall,  while  a  little  girl  with  long  dark 
curls  was  looking  up  at  her  for  inspiration,  surrounded  by  the 
quaint  beings  of  her  imagination.  Then  the  Httle  girl  grew 
older,  and  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  who  rested 
on  the  couch  beneath  the  picture,  and  the  Lady  looked  down 
upon  them  both,  although  Ruth  could  only  see  her  beauty  through 
a  mist  of  tears. 

"  Four  thousand  guineas — one  hundred — two — three — four 
thousand  three  hundred  guineas — four — five — six — seven — four 
thousand  seven  hundred  guineas " 

Lucy  Carlton  clutched  at  Ruth's  hand.  The  vision  was  gone. 
The  auctioneer's  loud,  distinct  voice  smote  upon  her  ears  : 

"  Five  thousand  guineas — ■ — " 

She  was  conscious  of  the  buzz  of  sound  sinking  into  a  murmur. 
Lovel  had  left  them,  and  was  standing  on  one  of  the  benches  to 
see  the  two  men  who  were  bidding  against  each  other,  for  every- 
one else  had  dropped  behind. 

There  was  a  little  strained  pause  between  the  bids.  Ruth 
could  not  hear  the  voices,  but  the  auctioneer  repeated  the 
words  : 

"Five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas — seven — eight — nine — 
fifty — seventy-five — six  thousand — six  thousand  guineas " 

Lucy  Carlton  gave  a  gasp  that  she  could  not  check.  Even  the 
murmur  which  had  succeeded  the  buzz  grew  fainter,  and  died 
away.  The  room  was  very  still.  Beulah  gripped  the  catalogue 
in  a  hand  that  shook. 

"  Six  thousand  five  hundred  guineas " 

The  smooth  man  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  He  pushed 
his  way  violently  through  the  swing-doors  into  the  outer  room. 
Lovel  waved  his  hand  to  Chirps.     Chirps  sat  immovable,  with 
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his  eyes  on  Ruth.     There  was  no  look  of  triumph  in  her  face, 
only  an  expression  of  wonder  and  waiting. 

The  smile  of  the  Gainsborough  Lady  on  the  easel  above  the 
crowd  seemed  to  defy  the  traffic  of  the  mart,  for  beauty  perpetually 
spends  itself,  but  is  ever  priceless. 

"  Six  thousand  seven  hundred  guineas — eight — nine — seven 
thousand  guineas " 

Would  it  never  end  ?  The  fatal  ivory  hammer  was  poised  over 
the  desk.  The  strain  of  the  tiny  pauses  between  each  bid  became 
unbearable,  but  still  it  mounted. 

"  Seven  thousand  two  hundred — three — five — six — fifty — seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  guineas " 

A  long,  breathless  pause. 

"Seven — seven  thousand  seven  hundred  guineas,"  said  the 
auctioneer,  turning  to  the  second  bidder,  but  there  was  no 
reply. 

'*  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  guineas — seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  guineas  ! " 

Down  came  the  hammer.  The  tension  snapped  in  a  little 
rattle  of  applause.  The  picture  belonged  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  guineas  belonged  to  Ruth 
Dering. 

She  was  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  men,  known  to  her 
through  Lovel,  who  were  all  anxious  to  shake  her  hand  and  offer 
their  congratulations.  Lucy  Carlton,  regardless  of  the  time  and 
place,  gave  her  a  kiss  and  clapped  her  hands.  The  whole  party 
swept  out  of  the  sale-room,  talking  and  laughing. 

Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  guineas  ! 

Ruth,  as  they  passed  through  the  swing-doors,  looked  over  her 
shoulder.  The  Gainsborough  Lady  was  gone,  and  another  picture 
stood  on  the  easel.  She  met  the  eyes  of  Chirps.  He  alone  of 
all  the  crowd  read  her  thoughts. 

"  The  world  will  take  care  of  her,  dear  !  "  he  said  softly.  '*  And 
in  spite  of  it  all  she  will  always  belong  to  you." 

"  To  me — and  to  you  !  "  answered  Ruth. 

"Yes ;  we'll  keep  her  for  ever  in  our  castle  in  Spain." 

"  The  '  Magda  Sed  Apta  '  of  our  dreams,"  said  Ruth. 

'•  Yes,  the  evergreen  land  of  memory  !  " 

Edgar  Chirrup  did  not  go  home,  as  he  had  intended,  after  the  sale. 
He  went  to  Campden  Gardens,  with  Lovel  and  the  girls,  and 
entertained  the  members  of  the  Carlton  family  with  his  idea  of 
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a  Dutch  auction,  in  which  Lovel  and  half  a  dozen  other  artists 
in  the  room,  with  all  their  works,  were  knocked  down  to  the 
lowest  bidder. 

"  I've  had  enough  excitement  for  one  day,"  said  Chirps  to 
Lovel,  after  they  had  dined  together.  "  So  now  I'll  put  in  a 
quiet  evening  at  the  theatre." 

"One  can  never  say  the  day's  possibilities  are  over  till  it's 
to-morrow,"  said  Lovel. 

"Alas!  we  never  catch  up  with  to-morrow,"  said  the  actor; 
"  it's  always  yesterday  and  every  other  day." 

Chirps  thought  of  Ruth  and  her  little  fortune  very  often 
during  his  performance.  He  did  not  go  to  the  club  that  night, 
but  straight  home. 

It  was  so  clear  and  starry  that  he  determined  to  walk  part  of 
the  way. 

The  street  where  he  lived  was  shaded  by  an  avenue  of  lime 
trees  and  not  very  well  lighted.  The  moonlight  through  the 
branches  chequered  the  pavement  and  threw  long  shadows  across 
the  road. 

As  Chirps  approached  his  own  house  he  saw,  to  his  surprise, 
the  figure  of  a  man  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  He  was  facing  the 
door,  although  it  was  closed,  and  stooping  down. 

It  was  his  attitude  that  made  Chirps  pause,  irresolutely,  watch- 
ing him,  for  there  was  no,  mistaking  his  gestures.  He  was 
shutting  the  door  softly  by  the  use  of  a  latch-key,  which  he  then 
slipped  into  his  pocket  before  running  down  the  stairs. 

It  was  Tracey  Q.  Blake,  the  American,  easily  recognized  by 
his  unusual  breadth  of  shoulders,  his  quick  movements,  and  the 
shape  of  his  profile  in  the  moonhght. 

He  walked  briskly  away  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which 
Chirps  was  approaching,  so  they  did  not  meet.  The  whole 
incident  was  over,  and  Tracey  disappeared  so  quickly  round  the 
first  corner,  that  if  the  actor  had  been  a  couple  of  minutes  later 
he  would  not  have  seen  him. 

There  were  no  lights  in  the  upper  windows  of  the  house,  but 
one  in  the  hall  as  usual.  Chirps  put  his  own  key  in  the  latch 
and  entered. 

All  was  quiet.  He  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
looked  up. 

It  did  not  surprise  him  in  the  very  least  to  see  Clara,  as  if  she 
had  been  waiting  for  him.     He  felt  certain,  as  he  opened  the 
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door,  that  he  would  see  her.     His  thoughts  about  Tracey  Blake 
were  indefinite  and  vague.     She  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"You're  home  very  early  to-night,  aren't  you?" 
"Yes,  I  didn't  go  to  the  club." 

He  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat.     She  leaned  over  the  banisters. 
*'  Hush  !      Don't  make  such  a  row,  or  you'll  wake  up  auntie 
'Rora." 

"  Where  is  she?  "  he  asked. 
"  In  bed,  of  course,  an  hour  ago." 
Chirps  moved  on  to  the  stairs. 

"  Clara  !  was  that  Tracey  Blake  whom  I  saw  leaving  the 
house? " 

He  thought  that  she  started,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  clearly. 
There  was  a  second's  pause. 

"  Yes.  He  came  to  see  us  this  evening.  Why  not  ?  We 
often  have  late  visitors,"  she  replied. 

"I  may  be  wrong,"  said  Chirps,  "but  I  thought — surely  I 
must  be  mistaken — that  he  was  letting  himself  out,  softly,  with 
a  latch-key." 

"  Did  you  see  him  do  that  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Did  he  know  you  saw  him  ?  " 
"  No." 

Clara  came  down  the  stairs,  very  slowly,  with  a  peculiar 
hesitation.  One  hand  rested  on  the  banisters,  she  held  up  her 
long  silk  skirt  with  the  other.  She  was  showily  dressed,  as  usual, 
with  her  string  of  artificial  pearls  round  her  neck. 

She  did  not  look  at  Chirps,  but  down  at  her  own  feet.  When 
she  reached  the  last  step  she  raised  her  head.  He  noticed,  as 
on  the  night  when  the  American  had  dined  at  the  house,  that 
her  expression  was  singularly  bright  and  happy.  She  looked 
triumphant. 

"Come  into  your  room,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you." 

"That's  rather  extraordinary,  isn't  it?"  he  asked. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  We  never  talk.  Do  you  know,  Clara,  you  haven't  spoken  to 
me  for  weeks  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  laugh. 
"  Well,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  now." 
"To-morrow  Clara!     I  am  tired.     It  is  very  late," 
21 
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"  No,  to-night !     The  time  has  come." 

He  led  the  way  to  his  small  study  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
opened  the  door,  and  switched  on  the  electric  light.  Clara  put 
up  her  hand  to  shield  her  eyes.  Again  he  was  struck  with  the 
brilliance  of  her  appearance.  She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  stood 
still,  just  inside  the  door,  smiling  to  herself. 

The  strange  presentiment  of  a  vital  issue  swept  over  him. 

He  pulled  a  couple  of  chairs  forward  and  sat  down.  Clara, 
after  a  few  seconds,  sat  down  too.  They  faced  each  other,  with 
the  writing-desk  between  them,  and  began  to  talk. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

The  revelation  of  a  woman's  secret  life.  The  first  and  last 
confidence  between  Edgar  Chirrup  and  Clara.  How  the  night 
ended. 

IT  was  so  long  since  there  had  been  any  conversation  between 
Edgar  Chirrup  and  Clara  that  they  were  both  conscious  of 
awkwardness  and  constraint,  even  in  exchanging  the  ordinary 
words  that  opened  their  talk 

"  Are  you  cold  in  here  ?  "  he  asked,  glancing  at  the  dark  grate. 
"Shall  I  light  a  fire?" 

"  Not  for  me,"  she  replied.  "  I've  been  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  all  the  evening,  where  there  was  a  raging  fire." 

"Very  well." 

He  glanced  at  some  letters  on  the  writing-table,  but  pushed 
them  on  one  side,  unopened. 

"  Clara,  where  did  Tracey  Blake  get  a  latch-key  for  our 
door  ?"  asked  Chirps  bluntly,  after  waiting  for  her  to  speak. 

"  He  didn't  steal  it,"  she  replied. 

"  That  doesn't  answer  my  question." 

"  I  gave  it  to  him." 

"Oh!" 

Again,  after  the  quick  exchange  of  these  words,  there  was 
silence  in  the  room.  Chirps  took  a  cigar  out  of  a  box  on  the 
table  and  lighted  it.  He  mechanically  pushed  the  cigarettes 
across  the  table  to  Clara. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  gave  it  to  him  ?"  he  repeated.  "  That's  rather  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  to  do,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Clara  laughed  without  embarrassment,  as   if  she  were   really 

amused. 

"  I  agree  that  it  is  most  extraordinary,"  she  said. 

323 
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"  Then  why  did  you  do  it  ?" 

*'  Because  I  chose." 

"  Exactly,  but  it  hardly  displays  your  usual  prudence  in  matters 
concerning  yourself." 

She  laughed  again,  this  time  heartily,  and,  putting  both  elbows 
on  the  table,  looked  at  him  curiously. 

**  Are  you  getting  prudish  in  your  old  age.  Chirps  ?  Men  have 
been  here,  again  and  again,  long  after  midnight.  You  know  that  ! 
You've  come  home  after  the  theatre,  scores  of  times,  and  pretended 
to  be  glad  to  see  visitors." 

"  True  !  We're  all  night-hawks,  more  or  less.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  have  seen  the  loveliest  sight  in  the  universe — the 
break  of  a  new  day  ?  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Blake's 
latch-key.  I  can't  understand  your  attitude  towards  him.  He 
isn't  an  intimate  friend,  and  even  if  he  were  I  don't  see  why  he 
should  be  able  to  walk  into  our  house  whenever  he  chooses.  I 
don't  like  it,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

Clara  did  not  change  her  attitude,  but  she  rubbed  her  pearl 
necklace  up  and  down  her  cheek  caressingly,  nodded  once  or 
twice,  and  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

"  I'm  not  unreasonable  or  prudish,  as  you  call  it,  but  Tracey 

Blake Good  Lord  !  he's  such  a  thick-skinned  braggart.     I 

don't  know  how  you  can  endure  him.  He's  the  kind  of  man 
who  will  boast  of  his  freedom  in  this  house.  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
protect  you  from  the  consequences  of  your  folly.  You  don't  know 
him.     1  do  !  " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  retorted  Clara;  *'  but  it's  rather  late 
in  the  day  for  me  to  take  your  advice,  isn't  it  ?  I've  shown  you 
so  plainly  how  I  rely  upon  it,  haven't  I  ?  I've  been  such  an 
affectionate,  dependent  wife." 

'*  If  we  have  drifted  wholly  apart "  began  Chirps. 

"  Drifted  apart !  "  she  interrupted  fiercely.  "  Don't  we  bore 
each  other  to  death  ?  Don't  we  hate  each  other  ?  My  whole 
soul  is  sick  of  you,  and  you  know  it." 

Chirps's  hand  shook  a  little  as  he  put  down  his  cigar.  He 
turned  his  eyes  away  from  her  flaming  face. 

"  I  keep  out  of  your  way  as  much  as  I  can,"  he  said,  in  little 
jerky  sentences  ;  "  I  can  do  no  more.  You  could  have  separated 
from  me  entirely  long  ago,  if  you  had  chosen.  It  was  you,  not  I, 
who  sought  this  interview  to-night.  Let  it  end  !  You  had  better 
go  away  now.     What's  the  use— what's  the  use " 
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"  This  is  the  use  !  "  again  she  interrupted,  striking  the  table  with 
her  clenched  hands.  "  I  want  you  to  understand,  once  for  all, 
that  I  am  my  own  mistress.     I  will  do  as  I  please." 

''  You  have  always  been  your  own  mistress.  You  have  always 
done  as  you  please." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  to  you  to-night.  I  meant  never  to 
speak  to  you  again." 

"  Clara  !  " 

"  I  have  been  silent  s6  long,  I  thought  I  could  be  silent  to  the 
end ;  but  when  you  came  in  and  spoke  of  Tracey — when  I  knew 
you  had  seen  him — some  feeling  I  can't  understand  gripped 
at  my  heart.  I  felt  like  a  traitor  not  to  tell  the  truth — for  his 
sake,  not  for  yours  !  " 

She  was  on  her  feet  now,  stooping  forward  over  the  table, 
her  white  face  on  a  level  with  the  man  who  watched — fascinated, 
horrified — the  tumult  of  passion  that  possessed   her. 

"  He  has  been  here  every  day — every  night — for  weeks  !  " 
she  said,  pouring  out  the  words  as  if  her  hot  breath  formed 
them  as  it  rushed  from  her  lips.  "  I  sent  for  him  first  of 
all.  He  tried  not  to  come.  He  tried  to  resist  me ;  but  the 
old  call  was  too  strong.  He  hasn't  forgotten.  He  can  never 
forget  ! " 

**  Clara,  what  do  you  mean?  "  cried  Chirps. 

"  He  is  all  the  world  to  me  !  We  can't  live  without  each 
other.  What  do  I  mean  ?  Is  it  so  hard  to  guess  ?  Must  I  tell 
you  in  plain  words  ?  I  will !  I  am  his  forever  and  he  is  mine  ! 
Now,  do  you  understand  ?  " 

Silence,  like  a  long  shudder  in  the  air  after  the  crash  of 
thunder,  fell  between  them.  The  man  turned  away  from  her 
and  stood  over  the  dead  fire  on  the  hearth. 

He  was  so  quiet,  so  absolutely  still,  that  fear  crept  over  her. 

The  thought  passed  through  her  mind  that  he  was  dead,  and 
she  would  see  him  fall  down  at  her  feet.  She  took  a  faltering, 
unsteady  step  towards  him  and  touched  his  shoulder. 

Then  he  spoke  in  a  hoarse,  low  tone,  without  moving. 

**  You  might  have  spared  me — one  or  two  things  you  have 
said.     After  all,  you  loved  me  once,  and  you  are  my  wife." 

"  I  never  loved  you  !     I  am  not  your  wife  ! " 

A  quiver  passed  over  her  from  head  to  foot.  She  was  quite 
calm  and  her  voice  vibrated  with  a  deep  sincerity  that  carried 
conviction — that  was  truth  itself. 
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"  I  am  not  your  wife  !  "  she  said  again.     "  I  was  married  to 
Tracey  Blake  six  months  before  I  met  you." 
"  My  God  !  " 

Edgar  Chirrup  sank  into  his  chair  by  the  table,  staring  at  her. 
Their  whole  life  together  passed,  like  a  blurred  picture,  through 
his  bewildered  brain.  He  realized  fully,  in  that  minute,  how 
little  he  had  known  of  this  woman,  even  in  the  brief  days  of  their 
blind,  unhappy  passion. 

The  expression  he  knew  so  well — the  old,  questioning,  brooding 
expression — had  returned  to  her  face  and  he  understood  it  at 
last.  She  had  looked  at  him  so  in  New  York,  when  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him.  She  had  looked  at  him  so  in  their  early 
quarrels.  She  had  looked  at  him  so  on  the  day  when  he  first 
spoke  of  Tracey  Blake  and  she  had  fainted  at  the  sound  of  the 
name. 

*'  You  shall  hear,  if  you  like,  all — all  the  truth,"  said  Clara, 
sitting  down  in  her  old  place,  leaning  her  elbows  again  on  the 
table  and  pushing  her  tawny-coloured  hair  back  from  her  face. 
"Tell  me!" 
"  You  know  the  beginning  of  my  life — I  told  you  about  it  in 

New  York  ;  and  now  you've  seen  auntie  'Rora " 

She  broke  off  with  an  expressive  gesture  of  her  hands  and  shrug 
of  her  shoulders. 

In  the  midst  of  the  surprise  of  her  revelation,  confused  and 
half-incredulous  as  he  felt,  Chirrup  was  sensible  of  an  under- 
current of  swift  emotion,  in  which  the  long  bitterness  of  his 
secret  thoughts  was  mingled  with  aw^akening  of  self-knowledge. 
How  far  he  had  drifted  from  his  lost  ideals  !  How  woefully 
he  had  failed  in  the  battle  of  life  !  How  strange  it  was  that 
in  this  hour,  that  parted  them  forever,  the  woman  who  had  been 
his  wife  should  be  opening  her  heart  to  him  for  the  first,  last  time. 
He  did  not  think  of  his  OAvn  freedom. 

"  Well,  you  may  think  you  know  auntie  'Rora,"  she  went  on, 
in  the  half-fretful,  half-sullen  manner  that  had  become  habitual  to 
her.  "  She's  getting  old  and  she's  wonderfully  improved  by 
prosperity.  She  was  awful  when  I  was  a  girl.  Such  a  temper — 
nag,  nag,  nag  !     She  spoilt  me  and  ill-used  me  too. 

"  I  didn't'lcare  for  anybody  but  myself.  She  taught  me  to  live 
for  myself,  and  I  did — till  I  met  him  !  We  lived  in  Chicago,  you 
know,  and  sometimes  auntie  'Rora  acted,  and  once  she  had  a 
boarding-house,  and  she's  kept  school,  and  given  lectures,  and 
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taught  stage  dancing,  and  she's  been  a  faith-healer  and  a  crystal- 
gazer — I  can't  tell  you  half  the  shady  things  she's  done. 

"  She  was  housekeeper  to  a  poor  mad  old  gentleman  when  I  was 
growing  up,  and  I  hated  it !  I  hated  that  awful  house  and  awful 
old  man.  So  I  ran  away  and  got  an  engagement  with  a  touring 
company.  Auntie  'Rora  said  I  was  a  little  fool,  for  she  stuck  it 
out  and  he  left  her  all  his  money.  There  was  a  law-suit  over  it, 
because  his  relations  accused  her  of  forcing  him  to  make  a  will 
in  her  favour.  Poor  auntie  'Rora  !  They  dragged  out  all  her 
affairs  in  court.  Even  /was  surprised  when  I  read  the  papers. 
She  won  the  case.  People  didn't  know  how  mad  the  poor  old 
man  had  been,  for  auntie  'Rora  never  let  anybody  see  him  on  his 
bad  days.     That's  how  she  got  her  money." 

''  Does  she  know — your  secret  ?"  said  Chirrup. 

*'  About  Tracey  ?  No !  I've  always  kept  her  in  the  dark. 
She  wouldn't  have  stopped  in  your  house  if  she'd  known.  She's 
got  her  code  of  honour,  auntie  'Rora  has,  though  it's  a  very 
peculiar  one." 

Clara  laughed  coarsely,  and  went  on  with  her  story. 

*'  You  don't  know  how  I  had  to  rough  it,  on  that  tour.  They 
were  a  gang  of  *  hoodoos  '  !  I  was  so  wretched  I  nearly  killed 
myself.  We  were  in  Nebraska — Nebraska,  of  all  the  God -for- 
saken holes  ! — when  Tracey  Quentin  Blake  first  joined  us.  He'd 
been  stranded  by  another  troupe,  and  so  he  took  us  on.  It  was 
wonderful  !  You  never  saw  such  energy  and  nerve  and  spirit. 
He  lifted  us  out  of  the  mud.  He  hustled  round  Carson  City, 
where  we'd  landed  up,  and  we  played  to  a  two  hundred  dollar 
house  right  away.     From  the  first  day  I  saw  him " 

She  stopped  and  laughed,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  presence 
of  Chirps.  He  had  never  seen  her  face  so  animated,  flushed  with 
pleasure.     Then  she  seemed  to  recollect  that  he  was  listening. 

"  I  needn't  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  can't  understand  how  a 
man  like  that  gets  hold  of  a  woman.  He's  so  full  of  life — so 
exciting — so  terrible — so  strong  !  " 

Chirrup  was  more  and  more  surprised.  Passion  seemed  to 
have  quickened  all  her  faculties.  She  spoke  freely  and  well, 
recalling  that  eventful  tour  in  words  that  were  often  blunt,  and 
even  brutal,  in  her  absolute  lack  of  self-restraint.  She  described 
Tracey  Blake  as  he  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  spoilt,  emotional, 
undisciplined  girl.  Scene  after  scene,  as  she  went  on,  flashed 
into  her  mental  vision  and  Tracey  dominated  them  all. 
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"  At  last  we  worked  our  way  to  'Frisco,"  she  said.  "  Then  he 
told  me  he  must  leave  us.  I  couldn't  believe  it !  My  heart 
stopped  beating.  AVe  had  had  an  awful  quarrel.  We  were 
always  quarrelling  and  making  it  up,  and  I  hadn't  spoken  to 
him  for  two  days. 

"  He'd  fallen  in  with  a  man  who  had  offered  him  a  better  job, 
and  I  knew  that  he  would  go.  Well,  it  was  late  at  night,  after 
the  show.     We  walked  home  together  to  the  hotel. 

'*  I  remember  that  we  went  into  the  parlour.  It  was  quite  empty, 
and  we  sat  down  by  the  stove.  Tracey  made  me  very  mad,  at 
first,  then  he  made  me  cry.  He  was  going  away  on  the  following 
afternoon. 

"  He  only  laughed  and  laughed  when  I  told  him  my  heart  was 
breaking.  Then  he  said  I  could  go  with  him  if  I  liked.  I  knew 
that  he  meant  it,  for  he  loved  me  as  much  as  I  loved  him,  in 
spite  of  his  cruelty. 

"  Then — then — I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands  and  I  asked 
him  why  he  wouldn't  marry  me." 

Again  she  clenched  .her  hands  on  the  table  till  the  knuckles 
looked  as  if  they  would  break  through  the  skin.  She  had  forgotten 
Chirps  and  was  re-living  the  hour  of  her  ordeal. 

"  I  told  him  I  would  never  go  unless  we  were  married.  I 
wanted  to  prove  his  love,  but  he  saw  that  I  was  bluffing.  He 
knew  I  would  go  with  him  anywhere — everywhere — if  he  pleased. 
We  talked  and  talked,  and  gradually,  very  slowly,  I  began  to 
make  him  doubt  his  power  over  me.  I  began  to  make  him  think 
I  would  not  go.     Oh,  it  was  hard — an  awful  strain  ! 

*'  It  was  like  a  fight  between  us.  I  had  my  arms  round  his  neck 
and  I  kept  whispering  in  his  ear,  making  love  to  him  but  threaten- 
ing to  leave  him  ;  and  at  last — just  as  my  strength  of  will  was  at 
breaking-point — I  conquered  !     I  conquered  !  " 

She  unclasped  her  straining  hands  and  struck  them  together 
with  a  cry  of  triumph. 

"  We  were  married  the  next  day.  It's  easy  enough  to  get 
married  in  the  States  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  It  was  all  in  order, 
a  legal  marriage.  You  can  prove  it  if  you  like.  We  have  never 
been  divorced.     The  marriage  with  you  was  bigamous.'' 

Her  voice  was  hard  and  metallic  as  she  said  these  words. 
Chirps  shielded  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  He  looked  at  her  no 
more. 

''  For  a  little  while  we  were  happy.     It  was  bliss  and  rapture  ! 
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It  is  always  bliss  and  rapture  between  us— for  a  little  while! 
Then  we  quarrelled,  but  it  was  not  like  the  old  quarrels.  A  serious 
quarrel.  It  was  over  another  woman,  and  I  wouldn't  forgive  him. 
Of  all  suffering  and  torture,  jealousy  is  the  worst  !  " 

Tears,  for  the  first  time,  rushed  into  her  eyes  and  stormy  sobs 
were  in  her  throat.  She  gave  way  to  them,  crying  bitterly,  for 
several  minutes.  Then  she  regained  her  composure  almost  as 
quickly  as  she  had  lost  it,  and  described  their  parting  in  quick, 
disjointed  sentences. 

*'  I  thought  I  could  live  without  him,  as  he  can  live  without 
me,"  she  went  on.  "  So  I  came  to  New  York.  I  ran  away  from 
him.  I  was  crazy  !  I  was  a  madwoman  !  Better  to  be  jealous, 
better  to  be  wretched,  better  to  be  neglected  and  insulted,  than 
to  suffer  alone — suffer  through  all  the  dreary  years." 

It  was  terrible,  to  a  man  like  Edgar  Chirrup,  to  hear  any 
woman  speak  as  Clara  was  speaking  with  utter  self-abandonment. 

"You  know  how  we  met,  you  and  I,"  she  continued.  "I  was 
furious  with  my  husband,  but  loyal  and  faithful.  I  couldn't  resist 
the  temptation  of  trying  to  attract  a  man  so  different,  although  I 
didn't  mean  to  capture  you.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  money.  I  was 
penniless  ! 

*'  It  was  you  who  saved  me  from  despair,  and,  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
thought  I  could  love  you.  You  were  so  tender,  considerate,  kind 
— and  you  wanted  me  so  much.  Then  you  asked  me  to  marry 
you,  and  I  thought  I  could  be  revenged  on  him.  I  recognized 
your  great  talent — I've  never  undervalued  that — and  I  knew  you 
could  earn  heaps  of  money.     I  worship  money. 

"  So  we  were  married,  and  you  know  the  rest  ! " 

She  made  an  imperious  gesture  of  her  hand,  as  if  she  swept 
Chirrup  out  of  her  life.  There  was  no  need  to  think  of  him  any 
more.  He  had  served  her  turn  for  a  little  while,  and  he  was  use- 
less. Although  she  went  on  speaking,  after  a  while,  it  was  to 
ease  her  own  mind,  not  to  enlighten  him. 

"  I  lived  in  hope  and  dread,  all  the  time  we  were  in  America, 
of  meeting  Tracey  Blake.  I  was  afraid,  sometimes,  that  he  would 
kill  me.  I  kept  my  name  out  of  the  papers.  I  wouldn't  be 
photographed.  I  wanted  to  forget  him,  but  I  could  never  forget 
him.     It  was  a  blessed  relief  to  leave  the  country. 

"  Then — you  and  I  came  to  an  understanding,  and  I  tried  to  be 
satisfied  with  ease  and  luxury,  putting  all  thoughts  of  men  and 
passion  out  of  my  life.     I  spent  your  money  like  water,  and  I'm 
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glad  of  it.     I  detested  you  for  having  married  me,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  you  go." 

"  How  strange  and  inexplicable  ! "  said  the  man  who  listened. 

"  I  don't  understand  it  myself,"  she  retorted  ;  "  but  if  I  had  my 
life  to  live  over  again,  it  would  be  the  same.  The  more  I  longed 
for  Tracey,  the  more  I  hated  you  !  Everything  you  did  for  me 
made  it  worse. 

"  When  I  knew  he  was  in  England,  for  you  had  seen  him,  I  was 
nearly  distracted.  I  wrote  to  him  at  the  Crush  Theatre  and  told 
him  to  come  here,  on  that  night  he  was  to  dine  with  us,  an  hour 
earlier  than  you  expected. 

**  I  signed  the  letter  with  your  name — Clara  Chirrup — but  he 
knew  the  handwriting.  He  was  utterly  bewildered  and  amazed. 
I  made  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  auntie  'Rora.  You  found  her  in 
your  study  when  you  came  home.  Tracey  and  I  were  alone  for 
only  half  an  hour.  I  had  never  seen  him  so  angry  in  my  life, 
but  I  made  him  forgive  me.  In  half  an  hour  I  made  him 
love  me  ! 

"  He  wanted  to  tell  you  the  truth  at  once,  but  I  induced  him 
to  be  silent.  I  knelt  down  at  his  feet  and  implored  him  to  wait. 
I  had  to  think — to  make  up  my  mind — to  win  his  promise  to 
take  me  back." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  now  ?  "  said  Edgar  Chirrup,  in  a 
voice  unlike  his  own  in  its  strained  intensity. 

Clara  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  across  the  room  to  the 
mirror.  She  looked  at  her  own  reflection  with  delight  and  pride. 
Tracey  Blake  adored  her  beauty.  It  appealed  to  him  now  as  it 
had  never  appealed  to  him  before,  even  in  her  girlhood. 

"We  are  going  away,"  she  said,  with  one  glance  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  still  figure  of  the  man  at  the  table.  "  We  are 
going  away  together.  As  I  told  you,  if  you  and  I  had  not  met 
to-night,  I  should  never  have  spoken  to  you  again.  I  meant  to 
write  a  letter — a  long,  truthful  letter — in  the  morning.  /  musf  go. 
You  couldn't  stop  me,  if  you  would.  You  are  not  my  husband. 
I  would  give  up  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  for  him.  I've  learned 
my  lesson,  and  I  know  how  to  make  him  happy.  I've  never  loved 
any  man  as  I  love  him.  I  never  shall !  I've  lived  for  him.  I'd 
die  for  him  !  " 

She  moved  to  the  door,  her  eyes  shining  and  breast  heaving 
with  the  vehemence  of  her  last  words.  Once  more  she  looked 
over  her  shoulder. 
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Chirps  was  sitting  immovable  in  his  chair,  still  shading  his  face 
with  his  hand. 

Clara  paused.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  some  happy  hour 
that  lived  in  both  their  memories  swept  over  her ;  perhaps  she 
thought  of  the  ardour  and  chivalry  of  his  early  manhood  that 
once  was  poured,  full  measure,  into  her  careless  hands ;  perhaps 
her  passionate,  but  shallow,  self-centred  nature  was  touched  to 
some  remorse  for  the  hidden  wounds  of  his  silence  through  the 
years. 

She  paused,  and  her  fingers  clutched  nervously  at  the  handle  of 
the  door.  Then  she  spoke  his  name.  He  raised  his  head 
quickly  at  the  tremor  in  her  voice.  She  returned  a  few  steps 
into  the  room.     He  rose  to  meet  her. 

There  was  no  sorrow  in  their  eyes,  no  tenderness,  for  their 
real  parting  had  been  long,  long  ago  ;  but  they  looked  at  each 
other — compassionately,  almost  wonderingly  for  a  minute — as 
strangers  look,  who  have  travelled  together  for  a  little  way  on  the 
same  dark  road,  and  part,  never  to  meet  again. 

"  For  my  share  of  the  failure — I  am  sorry  !  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Chirps,  it  was  never  your  fault — poor  fellow  !  Good- 
bye ! " 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  half  appealingly,  half  reluctantly. 
He  touched  it  with  his.  Clara  turned,  without  another  word, 
and  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 

The  situation.  How  Chirps  was  seized  with  stage  fright.  Level 
says  the  last  word  on  auntie  'Rora.  Chirrup's  plans,  and  his  farewell 
to  Ruth  Dering. 

THE  period  of  Edgar  Chirrup's  career  immediately  following 
Clara's  revelation  will  need,  even  from  the  skilful  pen  of  Leo 
Brandish,  some  discretion  in  handling. 

Theatrical,  like  royal,  scandals  are  always  exaggerated  and 
''mostly  lies." 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  there  was  much  talk, 
before  and  behind  the  scenes,  over  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
Chirrup  household.  Chirps  was  too  well  known,  too  hospitable, 
and  too  popular  to  avoid  it.  Clara,  like  a  queen-consort,  had 
accompanied  him  to  every  social  function  where  she  could  get 
an  invitation,  and  thought  it  worth  while  to  flaunt  her  beauty  and 
rich  clothes. 

She  had  been  fond  of  going  to  bazaars,  at-homes,  and  Sunday 
performances  at  clubs  or  little  theatres.  They  were  apparently 
the  most  attached  couple,  so  often  seen  together — except  in  their 
own  house. 

Therefore  it  was  not  surprising,  although  Leo  Brandish  will 
probably  ignore  the  point,  that  when  Mrs.  Chirrup  vanished  from 
London  and  the  house  was  shut  up,  that  Mr.  Chirrup  should  be 
regarded  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  by  all  his  dear  friends. 
That  Mr.  Tracey  Q.  Blake  disappeared  at  exactly  the  same  time 
did  not,  at  first,  attract  any  attention. 

Tracey  was  comparatively  unknown.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  say  how  it  was  that  his  name  and  Clara's  became 
linked  together ;  perhaps  it  was  a  random  guess  of  a  gossip  at  the 
Stage-door  Club ;  perhaps  they  were  seen  before  leaving  London ; 
perhaps  there  was  a  suggestive  paragraph  in  a  New  York  paper — 
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but  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  scandal  became  public  property 
everybody  knew  they  had  sailed  by  the  same  ship  to  America. 

Chirrup  himself,  with  the  exception  of  telling  the  truth  to  a 
few  intimate  friends,  said  nothing.  He  was  absorbed  in  sudden 
business.  By  the  advice  of  his  solicitor,  one  of  the  men  in  whom 
he  confided,  he  made  a  determined  effort  at  last  to  straighten  his 
affairs. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  fully  comprehended  the  callous, 
cunningly  concealed  extravagance  of  the  woman  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  his  wife. 

Clara's  debts  were  appalling,  and  the  way  she  had  postponed 
payment,  again  and  again,  simply  astounded  him.  She  had  used 
his  name  up  to  the  very  day  of  her  departure,  with  her  peculiar 
lack  of  conscience  in  such  matters,  to  obtain  credit. 

She  had  carried  off  all  her  personal  possessions,  but  left  her 
old  cheque-book  and  a  drawerful  of  bills  behind  her.  Even  auntie 
'Rora,  who  understood  her  niece,  was  shocked  at  the  tale 
they  told. 

Poor  auntie  'Rora  !  She  was  really  sorry  for  her  Eddy  darling, 
but  added  to  his  troubles  by  tactless  sympathy,  floods  of  tears, 
endless  abuse  of  Tracey  Blake,  and  the  infliction  of  her  society 
for  several  hours  every  day. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  ponderous  lady  to  admit  that  she  con- 
gratulated Chirps,  at  their  last  meeting,  on  the  unexpected 
solution  of  his  matrimonial  problem. 

The  house  in  Regent's  Park  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
agent.  The  furniture — Louis  Quatorze  suite,  pictures,  harlequin 
drawing-room  set,  and  all  the  rest  of  it — was  returned  to  the 
firm  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  at  a  loss  to  Mr.  Chirrup  that 
exceeded  its  entire  value. 

Chirps,  with  the  restless  energy  that  characterized  all  his 
actions  at  this  time,  personally  interviewed  his  creditors.  His 
absolute  frankness  was  rewarded  with  their  confidence.  Clara's 
name  rarely  passed  his  lips.  Whatever  he  heard  about  her — 
and  some  of  the  people  were  very  candid  in  their  criticism  of 
the  lady — he  spoke  of  himself  as  entirely  responsible.  Every- 
body should  be  paid. 

It  never  occurred  to  Chirps  to  borrow  money  from  his  brothers. 
John  and  his  wife  chose  to  cut  him.  That  he  had  introduced 
Clara  to  their  family  of  boys  and  girls  Mrs.  John  considered,  to 
quote  her  own  words,  an  outrage  on  society.     Of  course  he  had 
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known  all  the  time  she  was  another  man's  wife !  They  dis- 
believed his  story  from  beginning  to  end,  especially  as  he 
refused,  after  one  talk  with  John,  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Old  Mr.  Chirrup  sided  with  his  eldest  son,  although  it  was 
Edgar's  generosity  in  the  past  that  had  made  him  independent. 
Robert  and  Mrs.  Robert,  to  use  a  popular  expression,  sat  on 
the  fence.  They  agreed  with  John  that  Ned's  conduct  was 
abominable,  but  Ned  was  too  successful  and  wealthy,  as  they 
imagined,  to  be  entirely  ostracized,  so  he  was  invited  to  dinner 
without  mentioning  it  to  John. 

The  youngest  brother,  love-lorn  Dick,  who  had  recently 
bestowed  his  hand  and  riveted  heart  on  an  ineligible  young 
lady — according  to  Mrs.  John's  and  Mrs.  Robert's  standard — was 
far  too  poor  to  lend  a  pound,  but  he  and  his  bride  were  fond 
of  Chirps  and  made  him  welcome  to  their  little  flat.  He  loved 
them  both,  and  was  more  grateful  than  if  they  had  lifted,  with 
cold,  unwilling  hands,  the  whole  weight  of  his  debts  off  his 
shoulders. 

How  often  he  thought  of  Lily  !  What  a  haven  of  rest  the 
Turret  would  have  been,  if  only  his  gentle  sister  were  still  alive. 
This  regret  and  longing  he  kept,  like  many  others,  locked  in  his 
secret  heart;  but  Nature,  long  repressed,  suddenly  and  most 
unexpectedly  asserted  her  right  to  expression. 

His  nervous  force  was  exhausted.  Body  and  brain  collapsed. 
One  night,  in  the  first  act  of  the  musical  comedy,  his  memory 
became  a  blank.  The  prompter  could  do  nothing,  for  he  could 
not  speak  a  line,  or  dance,  or  remember  one  note  of  the  music. 

It  was  a  deplorable  exhibition  of  stage  fright.  The  big 
audience  mistook  the  situation  for  several  minutes  as  Chirps, 
distractedly  turning  his  helpless  face  from  one  to  another  on 
the  stage,  tried  to  overcome  the  shuddering  that  seized  upon  his 
limbs,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  complete  numbness. 

With  a  supreme  effort  of  will  he  started  to  walk  into  the  wings, 
but  stumbled  blindly  forward,  and,  if  two  of  the  other  men  had 
not  seized  him  by  the  arms,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
They  rushed  him  off  the  stage,  and  the  audience,  puzzled  by 
this  meaningless  and  peculiar  exit,  gave  its  favourite  a  little 
half-hearted  applause,  while  the  conductor  signalled  the  orchestra 
to  go  on  with  the  next  number. 

Chirps  found  himself  in  his  dressing-room,  without  quite 
knowing  how  he   got  there,  with  the  stage-manager  and  three 
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or  four  other  men,  including  his  faithful  dresser,  Paley,  who  said 
that  he  looked  "  rather  queer."     The  actor  was  ghastly  under  his 
make-up.     His  decision  of  character,  even  then,  did  not  fail  him. 
"I  can't  go  on  again  to-night,"  he  said  in  a  weak,  dull  voice. 
His  companions  broke  into  a  chorus  of  encouragement  and 
protest,  but  he  looked  at  the  stage-manager  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  should  only  dry  up.  I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  it's  no  good. 
My  memory  is  gone.     I'm  done  !  " 

''You  must  pull  yourself  together,  Chirps!"  said  the  stage- 
manager,  prefacing  his  remark  with  an  appeal  to  the  Deity. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

"  Put  on  Jepson,"  murmured  Chirps,  glancing  at  his  understudy, 
who  was  in  the  room.  "  Paley,  get  Mr.  Jepson  into  my  togs  for 
the  next  act." 

The  agitated  stage-manager  appealed  to  his  colleague  from  the 
front  of  the  house,  who  appeared  at  the  door  at  that  minute. 

"  You'll  be  all  right  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  the  newcomer, 
looking  down  at  the  exhausted  actor.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you,  Chirps  ?     Give  him  some  more  of  the  brandy." 

The  business  manager  was  a  big,  hearty  man  with  nerves  like 
whipcord.  If  Mr.  Chirrup  had  broken  his  leg  or  fractured  his 
skull,  he  would  have  been  sympathetic  ;  but  "  this  sort  of  thing  " 
he  considered  ridiculous. 

"  I  tell  you,  I'm  done  !  "  repeated  Chirps.  "  I  can't  go  on.  I 
can't  stand.  Why  don't  you  clear  out  and  let  Jepson  dress  ? 
Every  minute's  of  value.     Don't  you  know  that  ?  " 

*'  He's  right  there,"  agreed  the  business  manager.  "  I  must 
make  an  announcement  after  the  act." 

Chirps  lay  back  on  the  cushions  of  the  lounge,  with  closed 
eyelids.  He  did  not  speak  another  word  until  his  understudy, 
who  had  had  no  time  to  become  nervous,  was  about  to  leave 
the  room  after  his  hurried  change  of  clothes. 

"  Good  luck,  Jep  !  "  he  then  murmured  ;  "  I'm  sure  you'll 
get  on  splendidly.  Don't  be  afraid  of  letting  yourself  go.  Keep 
it  up,  old  man,  and  keep  it  down — that's  the  secret.     Bye-bye." 

Chirps  went  home  that  night  with  Wynnard  Love),  who 
fortunately  happened  to  be  among  the  audience. 

One  morning,  several  weeks  after  this  event,  the  little  Italian, 
Emanuel  Gennari,  who  had  taught  Chirps  to  dance,  made  his 
way  to  Level's  rooms  to  inquire  after  the  progress  of  his  friend  and 
pupil. 
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Lovel  lived  in  Bloomsbury,  in  one  of  those  quaint  old  houses 
which  are  still  to  be  found,  surrounded  by  modern  bricks  and 
mortar,  in  the  once  fashionable  squares  that  lie  between  the 
British  Museum  and  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

Lovel  received  Gennari  with  great  cordiality.  The  dancing- 
master  spoke  English  better  than  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
but  emphasized  his  words  with  expressive  little  movements  of 
his  hands,  shoulders,  and  countenance. 

"  How  is  our  friend  this  morning  ? "  said  Gennari,  nodding 
towards  the  door  of  the  room  occupied  by  Chirps. 

"  Our  friend  is  about  as  restless  as  a  fly  on  a  pin,"  said  Lovel, 
^'  but  he  assures  me  he  is  better.  Do  you  know  his  long  contract 
has  been  cancelled  by  mutual  consent  ?  " 

"  You  astonish  me  ! "  said  Gennari,  expressing  the  emotion  in 
every  inch  of  his  body. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Lovel  calmly.  '*  He  sails  next  week  for  the 
Antipodes." 

"  So  that  is  finally  settled  ?  " 

*'  Agreement  signed  by  Chirps  and  two  extremely  professional 
gentlemen  in  this  room  yesterday  afternoon,"  said  Lovel.  *'  They 
are  to  play  old  English  comedies,  I  believe,  and  his  salary  is  about 
fifty  per  cent,  less  than  he's  been  earning  in  musical  comedy." 

"Then  why  in  the  world "  began  Gennari. 

"  Because  he  is  seized  with  the  wander  spirit,"  said  Lovel, 
answering  the  question  before  it  was  asked.  "He  thinks  it 
discreet,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  London  for  a  while.  You 
know  Chirps  !  When  all  is  said  and  done  he  is  only  an  actor, 
and  he  exaggerates  the  importance  of  his  breakdown.  They 
all  exaggerate  their  own  importance.  Of  course  we  never  do 
that,  we  other  artists." 

Lovel  smiled  and  began  to  work.  He  was  making  a  study  of 
drapery  on  a  lay  figure. 

"  You  know  all  about  Chirps's  catastrophe,  I  suppose  ? "  he 
asked,  after  a  few  minutes. 

"  Yes." 

Again  Lovel  was  silent  for  a  while 

"  Why  did  I  use  the  word  '  catastrophe,*  I  wonder  ?"  he  queried. 
"  It  strikes  me,  Emanuel,  there  are  a  few  other  men  in  the  world 
who  would  thankfully  change  places  with  Chirps — only  a  few,  of 
course." 

"  Change  places  with  him— why  ?  "  asked  Gennari. 
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**  Be  turned  into  bachelors  when  they  have  every  reason  to 
beHeve  they  are  married  men  !  It's  rather  an  original  situation, 
when  one  considers  all  the  circumstances.  I  admired  Mrs. 
Chirrup  myself~I  should  say,  Mrs.  Tracey  Blake— but  only 
from  a  pictorial  standpoint.  Did  you  know  her  aunt,  who  used  to 
live  with  them  ?  " 

"  I  met  her  once.  She  was  " — the  little  Italian  whirled  his 
arms  over  his  head  and  extended  them  to  their  full  width — "  she 
was  a  most  imposing  lady." 

"  Thank  Heaven  she's  gone  back  to  America ! "  said  Lovel 
fervently;  "this  country  is  too  small  for  auntie  'Rora.  I  believe 
she  was  very  attached  to  Chirps,  but  I  suppose  she  was  equally 
attached  to  Tracey  Blake,  for  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  of 
terms.  She  paid  us  several  visits  before  departing.  When  she 
came  into  this  studio  the  first  time  I  thought  it  was  a  human 
incarnation  of  the  mastodon.  I  can't  believe,  even  now,  that  she 
was  only  a  stoutish  lady,  to  quote  her  own  words,  for  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  one  of  the  giantesses  that  inhabited 
the  earth  in  ancient  days." 

The  artist  put  a  finishing  touch  to  his  delicate  work,  laid  down 
his  pencil,  and  turned  to  his  visitor  with  a  sudden  smile  of 
illumination. 

"  I've  got  it  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Auntie  'Rora  never  existed, 
except  in  our  imaginations.  Chirps  believed  in  her  and  he 
impressed  me  with  the  same  belief,  and  I  shall  probably  pass  it 
on  to  my  children's  children.     Auntie  'Rora  is  a  myth  !  " 

When  Gennari  had  agreed  with  the  last  word  to  be  spoken  on 
auntie  'Rora,  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  Chirps's  future.  That 
the  actor  had  relinquished  a  big  salary  in  London  in  favour  of  a 
long  tour  seemed,  to  his  practical  mind,  an  utter  absurdity,  but 
the  artist  understood  his  friend  better. 

Chirps  had  recovered  his  health  and  he  looked  unchanged  ;  but 
Lovel  knew  that  Fate  had  belittled  his  life,  torn  away  the  illusion 
of  his  work,  filled  him  with  the  hopeless,  dull  resignation  that  is  as 
different  from  brave  patience  as  darkness  is  different  from  light. 

The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness. 

Rehearsals  for  the  Australian  tour  occupied  nearly  all  his  time. 
He  did  not  go  to  his  club  or  any  theatre,  but  spent  every  evening 
with  Lovel  and  such  of  the  artist's  friends  who  made  their 
appearance  at  the  studio. 

One  day,  meeting  an  acquaintance  who  refused  to  be  passed 
22 
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with  a  nod,  Chirps  was  told  that  Cyril  Hammersley  had  again  lost 
his  work.  He  listened  to  the  latest  chapter  in  Hammersley's 
downfall  with  absolute  indifference.  It  only  served  to  recall  the 
night  at  the  Stage-door  Club,  when  their  friendship  ended  in 
anger  and  insult. 

Chirps  had  received  one  letter  from  Clara,  without  a  beginning 
or  end,  simply  giving  him  the  particulars,  place  and  date,  of  the 
marriage  with  Tracey  Blake.  He  afterwards  verified  these  facts, 
before  returning  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  Australian  tour, 
when  he  travelled  through  the  United  States. 

Auntie  'Rora  sent  him  picture  postcards,  when  she  arrived  in 
New  York,  of  the  statue  of  Liberty,  the  tallest  sky-scraper,  and  the 
latest  theatre,  with  affectionate  messages.  Indeed,  she  kept  up  a 
desultory  correspondence  with  her  "  Eddy  darling "  for  many 
years.  Much  as  he  had  disliked  her,  there  were  good  points  in 
auntie  'Rora  and  he  had  always  been  able  to  see  them. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer  and  nearer  for  his  departure,  Chirps's 
impatience  to  be  gone  increased.  He  longed  for  the  quiet  of  the 
sea  and  the  freshness  of  other  lands.  The  gloom  of  London 
imprisoned  him. 

On  the  last  night,  after  dining  with  Lovel  and  just  as  the  artist 
was  settling  down  for  a  long,  quiet  evening  of  familiar  talk.  Chirps 
announced  that  he  was  going  out.  Lovel  protested  in  vain.  The 
actor,  with  more  of  his  old  spirit  than  his  friend  had  seen  for 
many  a  day,  promised  to  return  in  less  than  an  hour. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  strength  of  his  own  resolution,  for- 
getting how  long  it  had  possessed  his  mind.  He  was  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  Ruth  Bering.  He  had  not  met  her  since  the  sale  of 
the  Gainsborough  picture. 

He  had  intended  to  go  away  without  seeing  her,  but  the  desire 
was  too  strong,  and  it  mastered  him. 

Chirps  often  recalled,  in  the  months  that  followed,  how  unreal 
everything  seemed  to  him  that  night — his  quick  departure  from 
Lovel's  studio ;  the  rush  through  the  busy  streets  in  a  taxi ;  dull 
little  Campden  Gardens ;  the  quietude  of  the  house,  with  a  faint 
perfume  of  flowers,  as  he  followed  the  servant  upstairs  to  the 
drawing-room  where  the  Gainsborough  Lady  used  to  hang;  the 
nervous  impatience  that  made  him  walk  up  and  down  the  room 
as  if  it  were  a  cage ;  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  stairs  and  Lucy 
Carlton's  voice  in  the  distance ;  the  quick  opening  of  the  door, 
and  then — reality  ! 
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Ruth  stood  before  him,  looking  so  beautiful  that  he  could  not 
greet  her  in  his  surprise.  He  had  never  seen  her  lock  so  beautiful, 
for  she  was  dressed  in  white  for  a  dance,  with  a  circlet  round  her 
head  like  a  fairy  crown,  but  not  another  touch  of  colour  from 
where  the  low-necked  bodice  outlined  the  young  shoulders  to  the 
point  of  the  white  shoe. 

A  pink  cloak  was  thrown  over  her  left  arm  and  in  her  hand  she 
held  a  pair  of  long  gloves  and  a  cluster  of  roses.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  pretty,  pleasurable  excitement  and  her  bright  eyes 
sparkled  with  mirth. 

"  You're  just  in  time  !  "  she  cried,  almost  before  the  door  was 
open.  "  We  should  have  been  gone  in  another  five  minutes.  Where 
have  you  been  hiding  for  all  these  centuries  ?  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?     Why  didn't  you  answer  my  letters  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  minute.  The  whole  man,  harassed  and 
worn  with  many  troubles,  was  abashed  and  silent  before  this  vision 
of  youth  and  joy. 

Her  face  changed.  Her  eyes  grew  tender  and  anxious,  and  her 
vivid  colour  paled  a  Httle. 

"Ned,  I  saw  in  the  paper  you  were  going  away ;  but  it  isn't  true, 
is  it  ?    I  hope  it  isn't  true  !  " 

"  It  is  quite  true,  Ruth,"  he  answered,  beginning  to  act  a  part 
better  than  he  had  ever  acted  on  the  stage.  "  I  start  for  Australia 
to-morrow,  so  I've  come  to  bid  you  good-bye.  Don't  look  so 
troubled,  dear.  I  want  to  go.  It  will  be  good  for  my  health,  my 
work — everything  !  Vou  know  " — he  hesitated  and  looked 
away  from  her  too-earnest  face — "  you  know  I  have  parted 
from  Clara,  and  the  reason.  I  told  you  so  much  in  my  one  letter. 
I  couldn't  write  again.  I  couldn't  answer  yours,  or  come  to  see 
you  ;  but  to  night " 

He  turned  abruptly  away  and  walked  to  the  window.  Ruth 
followed  him  noiselessly.      He  felt  her  nearness  before  she  spoke. 

"  Dear  Ned,  7nust  you  go  ?  " 

How  different  she  looked  now  !  Her  gaiety,  her  glowing 
beauty,  her  very  youth  was  darkened. 

"  \\'hy  did  I  come  here?"  said  Chirrup,  taking  her  hand  in 
both  of  his.  "  Why  did  I  bring  my  troubles  to  spoil  your 
happiness  ?  What  a  coward  I  am  !  Forgive  me,  dear,  and 
forget  it." 

They  heard  Lucy  Carlton  calling  from  the  hall.  Ruth  ran  to 
the  door  and  answered  her,  then  she  came  back  to  Chirps  and 
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stood  in  front  of  him,  trembling,  turning  and  twisting  her  gloves 
between  her  fingers.     She  had  laid  aside  her  cloak  and  flowers. 

"  If  I  had  not  come  to  you  to-night,"  he  said  quickly,  "  I  might 
have  had  the  courage  to  begin  a  new  life  to-morrow,  for  it  would 
have  proved  my  strength.  I  might  have  returned  to  England  in 
a  few  months.  But  as  it  is — for  the  sake  of  our  life -long  friend- 
ship, for  the  sake  of  every  good  and  gentle  memory  of  my  youth — 
I  will  not  speak  the  words  that  I  came  to  say  to  you.  I  am  not 
worthy.     Good-bye  !     God  keep  you  !  " 

Again  Lucy  Carlton  called  impatiently,  and  again  Ruth 
answered.  Chirps  picked  up  her  flowers.  He  put  them  in  her 
hand  with  the  old,  friendly,  protective  manner  she  knew  so  well. 
Then  he  took  a  step  back,  and  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"You're  going  to  a  party,  and  I  haven't  noticed  your  pretty 
dress  ! " 

''  I  don't  want  to  go  now,  Ned." 

*'  You  make  me  think  of  a  verse  of  poetry,  Ruth — what  is  it  ? — 

"  How  sweet  a  tongue  the  music  had  ! 
*  Beautiful  girl,'  it  seemed  to  say, 
'  Though  all  the  world  were  vile  and  sad, 
Dance  on  ;  let  innocence  be  gay  ! '" 

They  walked  towards  the  door,  hand  in  hand.  Ruth  looked 
up  at  the  empty  space  upon-  the  wall  where  the  Gainsborough 
portrait  used  to  hang. 

"  I  have  lost  her,  and  now  I  am  going  to  lose  you ! "  she  said. 
"  I  will  be  all  alone." 

"  Ah  !  but  your  friend  will  come  back,"  said  Chirps.  "  And 
who  knows  when  happiness — great  happiness — may  knock  at  your 
door,  my  dear.     No  one  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  it  more  than  I." 

They  had  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  stopped  as  by  one 
accord.  He  did  not  want  to  see  Lucy  Carlton  or  her  mother, 
who  were  both  in  the  hall,  and  Ruth  read  his  thoughts. 

"  Farewell — adieu  !     I  can't  say  goodbye  to  you,  Ned." 

He  took  her  cloak  away  and  put  it  on  her  shoulders,  lightly 
clasping  his  arms  round  her  for  one  moment.  She  leaned 
against  him  and  raised  her  face.  He  kissed  her  cheek  and 
whispered  a  few  words  of  affection  and  farewell,  and  gently  thrust 
her  away. 

The  next  minute  she  was  gone — he  heard  her  light  step— her 
dear  voice — the  closing  door — and  then  silence. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

Chirps  on  the  stage.  Time  passes.  London  on  a  wintry  night. 
How  Chirps  found  his  way  to  a  certain  house  in  a  back  street,  and 
met  again  with  Cyril  Hammersley. 

IT  was   Edgar  Chirrup  who  defined  "  resting  "  as  the  actor's 
Hades,  the  provinces  as  his  Purgatory,  and  a  good  engagement 
in  London  as  his  Heaven. 

Chirps  was  the  author  of  many  epigrams  on  the  stage,  which 
appeared  in  the  httle  book,  "  Chirps,"  by  E.  Chirrup,  which  kept 
his  memory  green  during  his  long  absence  from  England.  Leo 
Brandish  edited  the  little  book  and  pocketed  the  profits. 

"  The  Stage  is  the  most  accidental  of  all  professions,"  was 
another  of  the  chirps,  and  the  following  : 

"  An  old  actor  can  tell  a  beginner  everything  about  the  stage, 
except  how  to  get  an  engagement." 

"  The  majority  of  actors  are  Conservative  in  politics,  in 
unconscious  compliment  to  the  majority  of  the  occupants  of  the 
stalls." 

*'  A  great  many  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  join  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  They  are  always  attracted  by  good 
stage-management." 

"  The  outsider  can  understand  all  forms  of  acting  nowadays, 
except  that  making  love  on  the  stage  is  as  much  a  business  as 
everything  else." 

"  There  never  was  a  good  actor  yet  without  a  touch  of  the 
strolling  player  in  his  character  and  methods." 

"  In  ancient  days  the  Church  approved  of  Morality  plays. 
It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  laity  to  encourage  Immorality  plays." 

"The  theatre  has  always  been  most  heartily  condemned  by 
those  who  do  not  go  to  it." 

"The  Church  and  Stage  may  become  friends,  but  they  will 
never  be  confidential  comrades." 
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"  Nearly  every  actress  is  married.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  a 
husband  than  an  engagement  on  the  stage." 

"  The  real  upholder  of  the  English  Drama  is  not  the  intellectual 
critic,  or  the  artistic  producer,  or  the  earnest  student,  but  the  man 
who  has  paid  for  his  seat." 

"  An  old  actor  would  be  disappointed,  even  in  Paradise,  if  he 
didn't  '  get  a  hand'  on  his  first  arrival.  An  actress's  first  thought, 
on  reaching  the  same  place,  would  be  the  colour-effect  of  her 
wings  '  seen  from  the  front.*  " 

"  It  is  a  favourite  saying  among  women  that  certain  actresses 
owe  their  beauty  to  '  make-up.'  You  are  wrong,  dear  ladies  ! 
They  owe  it  to  Nature's  handiwork.  Make-up  !  The  majority  of 
actresses  are  pretty  in  spite,  not  because,  of  it." 

Chirps  smiled  when  he  received  the  copy  of  the  little  book, 
while  he  was  playing  in  Melbourne.  What  an  age  it  seemed  since 
he  had  played  in  London !  Even  the  frontispiece  of  the 
"Chirps" — " Edgar  Chirrup  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Dulcet" — 
looked  old-fashioned.  It  was  years  since  he  appeared  as  Mr. 
Dulcet.  Ah,  that  was  a  part  worth  acting  !  What  a  part  and 
what  a  run  !  (Like  most  actors,  he  always  looked  on  his  old 
parts  as  infinitely  superior  to  any  character  he  was  playing  at  the 
moment.) 

Brandish's  letter  was  full  ,of  news,  but  chiefly  of  his  own 
affairs.  He  grieved  at  his  friend's  long  absence.  There  was 
nothing  doing  in  the  theatrical  world.  The  outlook  had  never 
been  so  dull  and  hopeless.  Chirps  was  not  surprised.  He  had 
heard  the  same  story  when  he  first  went  on  the  stage,  and 
would  continue  to  hear  it,  at  regular  intervals,  until  his  final  exit. 

The  writer  spoke  of  Lovel's  painting,  hung  on  the  line  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  as  the  picture  of  the  year.  He  had  recently  met 
Cyril  Hammersley — of  course  Chirps  remembered  Hammersley  ? 
— in  the  Strand.  "  He  looked  very  rotten,  and  wanted  to  touch 
me  for  a  quid,"  concluded  Brandish. 

When  Chirps  laid  down  the  letter,  he  was  troubled. 
Hammersley  haunting  the  Strand  and  borrowing .  money  from 
Brandish  !  It  was  very  deplorable,  but  he  was  not  surprised, 
having  seen  too  many  travel  the  same  road  as  the  man  who  had 
once  been  his  friend. 

He  could  feel  no  sorrow,  for  Hammersley  had  killed  his 
affection,  even  his  sympathy,  and  he  had  grown  indifferent  to 
others'  failures. 
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Chirps  was  acting  better  than  ever,  but  the  old  enthusiasm  had 
entirely  passed  away.  He  could  have  left  the  stage,  or  he  thought 
that  he  could,  without  a  pang. 

The  strain  of  melancholy  in  his  nature  had  intensified  and 
deepened  during  his  absence  from  England.  The  knowledge  of 
this,  combined  with  his  inability  to  lift  the  cloud  that  shadowed 
his  life,  still  kept  him  away.  His  resolution  not  to  return  to  Ruth 
— to  the  home  of  his  wandering  heart — until  he  was  a  free  man, 
free  from  regret  and  deadening  remorse,  had  strengthened  with 
the  passing  of  time. 

He  had  written  to  her,  without  betraying  this  determination, 
and  he  hoped  to  go  to  her,  when  the  time  came,  with  the  con- 
fidence and  courage  of  a  man  who  has  forgotten  an  unhappy 
past  and  dares  to  claim  his  happiness  in  the  present  and  the 
future. 

The  first  year  of  his  absence  melted  into  a  second,  and  the 
second  was  waning  to  a  third,  when  he  suddenly  resolved,  for  no 
apparent  reason  in  the  world,  to  return  to  England  as  quickly  as 
steam  and  man's  energy  could  take  him. 

It  meant  the  sacrifice  of  a  good,  certain  salary,  for  his 
popularity  in  the  new  world  had  long  been  established.  To 
arrive  in  London  without  the  promise  of  work  was  not  a  cheery 
prospect  for  any  actor,  as  he  well  knew,  especially  after  a  long 
absence,  but  that  part  of  the  business  did  not  affect  him. 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent,  of  course,  to  delay  his 
departure  from  one  country  until  his  return  to  another  had  been 
duly  paragraphed.  Even  Leo  Brandish  was  not  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  earning  a  guinea  or  so  in  **  pars,"  for  not  one  of  his 
friends  knew  of  Chirps's  arrival. 

It  was  a  cold,  wintry  night  in  London — the  kind  of  night  that 
suggests  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  elements  to 
wash  the  grimy  city  clean. 

Foggy,  rainy,  murky,  muddy  !  The  sky  hung  low  over  the 
roofs.  The  gleaming  lights  of  the  busy  streets  shone  and  darted 
through  a  dreary  mist.  The  roads  were  black  and  the  pavements 
shiny. 

The  great  railway-station,  as  the  boat  express  ran  in,  with  its 
ever-changing  throng  of  people  ;  the  lines  of  waiting  taxis  ;  the 
hurry  of  eager  porters  ;  the  meeting  of  friends ;  the  noise  and 
bustle  and  confusion  of  voices, — how  familiar,  yet  how  strange,  it 
all  appeared  to  Edgar  Chirrup. 
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There  was  no  one  to  meet  him.  His  travelling  companions 
were  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs.  He  was  possessed  with 
the  indescribable  feeling  of  loneliness  and  depression  that  even 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  London  feels  when  he  returns  to  his  dear, 
indifferent  home. 

The  desolate  sea,  the  lofty  mountains,  the  windy  plains  of  the 
world,  are  not  more  unconscious  and  cold  in  their  lack  of 
welcome  to  their  lovers  than  the  heartless  mistress,  London,  is  to 
a  Londoner. 

Chirps  stared  out  of  the  window  of  his  taxi,  as  it  glided  out 
of  the  station,  into  a  mist  of  rain  and  a  blur  of  buildings. 

"  There's  no  place  hke  home  ! "  he  observed  to  himself,  with 
doleful  cheerfulness — the  paradoxical  mood  of  the  true  Londoner 
— as  he  jerked  up  the  window. 

For  the  first  five  minutes,  as  they  threaded  their  way  through 
the  traffic,  he  seemed  to  have  been  away  for  twenty  years.  After 
that,  it  seemed  incredible  that  he  had  been  away  at  all.  Every- 
thing looked  familiar.  He  even  caught  himself  wondering  why 
the  chauffeur  was  driving  to  the  Turret  by  such  a  roundabout 
route. 

Alas  !  there  was  no  Turret.  There  was  no  Lily.  He  was  alone 
in  the  wilderness. 

On  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  as  if  to  put  the  finishing-touch  to  the 
sense  of  familiarity.  Chirps  was  accosted  by  an  old  acquaintance. 
It  was  one  of  his  blue-chinned  brethren  of  the  old  school,  effusive 
and  friendly,  hard-up  and  garrulous. 

Old  Panto,  as  he  was  called,  never  forgot  a  name  or  a  face.  He 
had  played  with  Chirps,  years  before,  in  a  provincial  melodrama, 
and  the  popular  actor  was  not  allowed  to  forget  it. 

"You've  just  arrived  from  Australia,  dear  boy?"  said  Old 
Panto,  holding  him  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  ''I've  just  arrived 
from  Eastbourne  myself.     What  an  extraordinary  coincidence  !  " 

Then  he  proposed  to  celebrate  the  occasion  in  the  usual 
manner.  Old  Panto  was  always  celebrating  something.  He  was 
ready  to  celebrate  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  date  of  the 
month,  if  everything  else  failed.  Chirps  agreed,  as  the  quickest 
way  to  be  rid  of  him ;  but  in  the  middle  of  a  long  anecdotal 
soliloquy,  to  which  he  paid  very  little  attention,  he  caught  the 
name  of  Cyril  Hammersley. 

He  had  thought  of  Hammersley  many  times  since  the  receipt 
of  Brandish's  letter.     Old  Panto  might  be  useful  after  all.     He 
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evidently  knew  the  whereabouts  of  Hammersley,  but  Chirps's 
questions  met  with  vague  replies. 

Hammersley  had  gone  under — gone  under,  dear  boy — and  Old 
Panto's  lips  puckered  expressively  and  he  looked  down  into  his 
glass  with  misty  eyes.  Hammersley  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Stage-door  Club,  so  he  had  been  told,  and  it  was  said  that  the  affair 
outside  the  Nonpareil  Restaurant  had  ruined  the  poor  lad — 
ruined  him  literally  to  hush  it  up.  Of  course  Mr.  Chirrup  knew 
of  the  affair  outside  the  Nonpareil  ?  No !  Old  Panto  was 
amazed^  and  a  lengthy,  scandalous  story  was  poured  into  Chirps's 
unwilling  ears.  He  could  tell  him  where  to  find  Hammersley. 
The  wife  of  a  friend  of  his  knew  the  woman  who  kept  the  house. 
A  most  respectable  woman  called  Mrs.  Romaine.  She  lived  in  a 
little  street  off  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Ah  !  Mr.  Chirrup  knew 
her?     Ever  put  up  at  her  "  digs  "  in  the  old  days  ?     Would  Old 

Panto Well,  yes,  he  would,  just  to  celebrate  their  meeting,  and 

he  wondered  whether  Mr.  Chirrup  could  do  him  a  little  favour — 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  interview  ended  with  the  inevitable  passing  of 
silver  coin. 

Why  did  this  broken-down  old  actor's  story  of  Hammersley 
affect  Chirrup?  He  could  not  tell.  Hammersley  had  lied  to 
him,  wronged  him,  insulted  him.  It  was  years  since  their  friend- 
ship ended. 

The  steady  downpour  of  the  night,  that  he  heard  all  through 
his  fitful  sleep,  ceased  at  daybreak.  When  he  looked  out  of  the 
window  in  the  morning,  the  sky,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  street 
looked  gloomy,  dark,  and  drenched. 

He  sent  for  a  taxi  directly  after  breakfast,  and  told  the  chauffeur 
to  drive — to  the  house  of  his  true  friend,  Wynnard  Lovel  ?  To 
his  club  ?  To  any  of  the  numberless  doors  that  he  knew 
would  fly  open  at  the  "Open,  Sesame!"  of  his  name  ?  No; 
he  was  bound  for  a  certain  back  street  near  Tottenham  Court 
Road. 

It  was  a  miserable  little  street,  none  the  less  so  for  an  air  of 
faded,  unwashed  gentility  about  the  long  window-curtains  and 
miscellaneous  collection  of  brass  plates  on  the  doors. 

Chirps  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  Mrs.  Romaine's  house, 
after  inquiring  at  a  shop  at  one  end  of  the  street.  There  was  a 
"Furnished  Apartments"  card  in  the  sitting-room  window,  and 
another  hanging  in  the  glass  transom  over  the  door. 

The  actor  knocked,  and  waited  patiently  to  be  admitted.     It 
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needed  patience,  for  several  minutes  passed  and  he  had  knocked 
again  before  there  was  any  reply  to  his  summons. 

Kitty  Romaine  herself  opened  the  door.  She  did  not  know 
him,  but  he  would  have  known  her  anywhere  by  her  great  dark 
eyes  and  the  wistful  expression  of  her  little  face.  She  looked  a 
middle-aged  woman.  There  was  a  suggestion  of  her  old  dainti- 
ness in  the  pretty,  cheap  little  apron  she  wore  over  her  poor 
black  dress,  and  her  white  collar. 

"Kitty!"  said  Chirps,  putting  out  both  hands.  ''Don't  you 
remember  me  ?  " 

"  Oh — Edgar  Chirrup  !  "  she  cried,  and  if  ever  a  traveller  had 
a  kind  and  cordial  welcome  home  she  gave  it  to  her  old  comrade. 

"  Come  in !  Do  come  in  !  "  said  Kitty,  pulling  him  into  the 
dark  passage  and  hastily  shutting  the  door.  "  Do  you  know — 
Cyril  Hammersley  is  here  ?  " 

Big  tears  began  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks,  as  if  her  eyes 
simply  overflowed,  for  her  expression  did  not  change  and  she 
made  no  effort  to  check  them. 

Suddenly,  before  he  had  time  to  answer,  the  house  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  sound — the  sound  of  a  man's  voice,  rich,  power- 
ful, monotonous,  rolling  out  the  words  of  a  set  speech,  with  the 
resonance  and  strength  of  an  organ  touched  by  a  strong  hand. 

It  was  Hammersley's  voice,  and  when  Chirrup  heard  it  he  was 
moved  to  pity  and  affection.  Poor  Hammersley  !  He  was  here 
— here  in  this  gloomy,  poverty-stricken  little  house  ! 

"  He  is  delirious,"  said  Kitty  Romaine,  gripping  Chirrup's  hand. 
"  You  can  guess  what  is  the  matter  with  him — it  is  horrible  ! 
horrible  !  The  doctor  says  we  must  have  a  man  to  take  care  of 
him — it  isn't  safe  for  mother  and  me  to  be  alone  any  longer ;  but 
I'm  not  frightened,  and  we're  so  poor.  Sometimes  he  is  quite 
rational,  but  he  is  dying.     He  is  dying  fast." 

"  Hush,  Kitty,  hush  ! "  said  Chirrup,  soothing  the  little 
woman.  **  I'll  stay  with  you  and  help.  We'll  do  whatever  is 
necessary.  You  shan't  be  left  alone  again.  How  long  has  he 
been  here  ?  " 

'•  Only  a  few  days.  I  met  him  by  accident — we  didn't  realize 
how  bad  he  was.  Listen  to  him  !  The  doctor  is  very  kind — he 
was  here  this  morning " 

Through  all  this  disjointed  speech  she  was  clinging  helplessly, 
like  a  child,  to  Chirrup. 

"  Take  me  upstairs,"  he  said ;  "  let  me  see  him." 
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She  led  the  way  up  the  narrow  stairs.  The  voice  grew  louder 
as  they  ascended.  There  was  something  appalling  and  terrible 
in  the  full,  unchanging  roll  of  words  pealing  through  the  dreary 
house. 

The  door  of  a  back  room,  where  Kitty  stopped,  was  half  open. 
They  heard  Mrs.  Romaine  talking  in  a  soothing,  feeble  manner, 
as  if  the  patient  were  a  fretful  child.  He  apparently  took  no 
notice  of  her. 

Chirrup  stood  still,  listening.  He  had  never  seen  Hammersley 
in  a  Shakespearean  part,  but  he  remembered  his  great  successes 
in  America.  His  mind  was  wandering  to  that  period  of  his 
career. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  ! " 

How  the  noble  words  rang  out,  like  the  cry  of  prayer  !  He 
stopped,  and  broke  into  the  passion  of  the  Moor  : 

"  O  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !     O  farewell  .  .  . 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  !  .  .  . 
Farewell  I   Othello's  occupation's  gone  !  " 

Gradually  his  voice  became  softer,  but  once  he  laughed  and 
rattled  into  a  confusion  of  the  speeches  of  "  Jack  Absolute  "  and 
''Charles  Surface."  Mrs.  Romaine  spoke  more  decisively  as  he 
grew  calmer,  and  after  a  while  they  heard  him  answer  her  with  a 
word  of  thanks  for  something  she  had  done. 

"  Ah,  he  is  better  now  !  "  said  Kitty,  with  a  quick  sigh  of 
relief.  "  Let  us  go  in.  I  will  prepare  him  for  seeing  you.  I'll 
tell  him  it's  an  old  friend  from  over  the  sea." 

Chirrup  followed  her  into  the  room.  It  was  small  and 
shabbily  furnished,  but  there  were  flowers  on  the  mantelpiece 
and  white  muslin  curtains  drawn  aside  from  the  clean  windows. 

The  bed  was  in  shadow,  with  the  long  figure  stretched  at  full 
length  upon  it.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  open  at  the 
throat ;  his  dark  hair  was  disordered,  and,  being  unshaven,  he 
looked  much  older  than  his  years— haggard,  hollow-eyed,  wasted 
by  disease,  a  wreck  of  humanity. 

Kitty  stooped  over  him  and  spoke  in  a  low,  clear  voice.  He 
listened  quietly,  even  with  interest,  and  turned  his  face  towards 
the  door  where  the  visitor  stood. 

Chirrup  came  forward  and  sat  down  beside  him.     Hammersley 
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drew  his  brows  together  in  a  heavy  frown,  trying  to  concentrate 
his  troubled  thoughts.  He  stared  for  a  full  minute,  blankly; 
then  his  face  changed,  all  the  hard  lines  breaking  and  quivering 
into  wonder  and  recognition. 

"Is  it  Chirps?"  he  said,  in  a  feeble  whisper.  **0h,  thank 
God  if  it's  Chirps  !  " 

*'  Yes,  Cyril,  yes  !     My  poor  boy,  yes  !  " 

Hammersley  held  his  hand  in  silence  for  another  long  minute, 
looking  at  him  and  drinking  in  his  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

'*  I  thought  you'd  come,"  he  said  in  the  same  tone.  "  They've 
all  forgotten  me,  Chirps,  men  and  women  alike.  I've  come  down 
to  this."  His  eyes  passed  restlessly  over  the  narrow  room. 
*'  They've  all  deserted  me,  except  one  poor  little  girl — but  I  knew 
you'd  come.     Don't  leave  me,  Chirps." 

His  hand,  with  its  extraordinary  strength  in  strange  contrast  to 
his  broken  voice,  closed  again  like  a  trap  on  the  other  man's, 
and  he  began  to  talk  incoherently  and  wildly. 

Chirrup  spoke  to  him  and  touched  his  forehead.  He  was 
instantly  more  composed,  and  the  fierce  grip  of  his  fingers 
loosened.     He  opened  his  wild  eyes  on  his  friend's  face. 

"  Chirps,  you'll  be  a  friend  to  the  poor  little  girl,  won't  you  ?  " 
he  said,  as  if  a  thought  that  had  long  troubled  him  were  rushing 
into  words.  "She  ran  after  my  cab,  you  know,  that  night  in  the 
rain.  I  saw  the  mud  splash  over  her,  and  I  went  on  !  I  went  on, 
Chirps,  leaving  her  alone  in  the  street — alone.  That  was  the 
shabbiest  thing  I've  ever  done.  She  is  a  good  girl,  and  she  loves 
me " 

"Oh,  Cyril,  it  all  happened  years  ago,"  said  Kitty  Romaine, 
bending  over  him. 

"No,  dear,  last  night!"  he  answered  loudly;  "it  was  last 
night,  I  tell  you.  Chirps,  they  don't  believe  a  word  I  say,  these 
women  !     Oh,  women — women — curse  them " 

Let  the  veil  of  silence  be  drawn  over  the  delirium  of  this 
unhappy  man.  It  lasted,  with  more  and  more  rare  intervals  of 
reason,  for  the  whole  of  the  long,  terrible  three  days  that  the 
strength  of  his  body  kept  him  alive. 

He  frequently  thought  he  was  on  the  stage,  and  then  the  room 
was  filled  with  his  voice,  gradually  losing  strength,  but  still  an 
instrument  of  power  and  beauty. 

Chirrup  never  left  him.  Practical,  resourceful,  and  muscularly 
strong,   Hammersley's  old  comrade  surprised  the  doctor  by  his 
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successful  handling  of  the  difficult,  and  occasionally  violent, 
patient.  Hammersley  seemed,  even  in  his  worst  moments,  to  be 
vaguely  conscious  of  his  restraining  influence. 

He  had  forgotten  Kitty  Romaine  and  never  noticed  her.  He 
spoke  of  Ruth  now  and  again,  when  his  mind  was  clear,  and 
once  he  started  up  in  the  night  calling  to  his  wife — "  Adelaide  ! 
Adelaide,  my  darling  !  " — but  the  names  that  were  most  upon  his 
lips  were  unknown  to  Chirps. 

The  secrets  of  the  wasted  years  were  told  in  broken  ravings, 
but  his  friend  did  not  heed  them.  He  was  not  the  man  to  judge 
or  condemn.     The  lime  was  past. 

It  was  impossible  to  know  whether  Hammersley  believed  that 
he  was  dying.  His  physical  hold  upon  life  was  extraordinarily 
strong,  while  his  spirit  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  freedom. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  the  actor  in  him  still  predominated — 
the  old  theatrical  habits  of  thought  and  expression — for  he 
bragged  of  his  successes  in  lucid  minutes,  and  once  he  looked  at 
Chirps  and  touched  himself  upon  the  breast. 

"  It's  a  case  of  '  black  out,'  old  man  ! "  he  said,  using  the  stage 
words  for  sudden  and  complete  darkness. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  after  the  long  hours  of  a 
harassing  night,  the  patient  watcher  by  the  bedside  noticed 
a  change  in  the  worn  face  upon  the  pillow. 

He  bent  over  him  and  spoke,  laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead. 

"  Cyril  !     Cyril— my  dear  boy  !  " 

Hammersley  began  to  mutter  the  same  words  over  and  over 
again.  Chirrup  could  not  hear  them.  He  stooped  lower  and 
listened  very  intently.  Then  he  heard,  and  the  name  upon  those 
dying  hps  sent  a  thrill  through  his  whole  body.  It  was  the  name 
that  appeals  and  holds  forever,  misused  as  it  has  been  and  is,  for 
it  touches  the  very  heart  of  humanity — 

''Jesus  Christ!'' 

Chirrup's  hand  moved  from  Hammersley's  forehead  to  his 
pulse.  He  spoke  to  him  again.  Hammersley  looked  into  his 
eyes  for  a  minute  with  an  inscrutable  expression. 

"...  for  such  men  as  I  have  been  ..."  was  all  he  heard, 
but  Chirrup  knew  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  were  passing 
through  his  clouded  mind.  His  fingers  tightened  on  Chirrup's 
hand. 

"  Old  friend "  he  murmured. 

Those  were  his  last  coherent  words.     The  man  whom  Chirrup 
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had  loved  passed  away  in  speaking  them,  for  the  hour  that  followed 
was  but  the  end  of  the  physical  struggle. 

On  the  following  day,  when  Chirrup  returned  to  the  house, 
Kitty  Romaine  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  silent  room. 

Her  face  wore  an  expression  of  peac§  and  gratitude.  He 
followed  her  to  the  bed,  and  looked  down  at  Cyril.  Then  he 
saw  the  reason  of  her  serenity. 

The  signs  of  mortal  agony  had  passed  away  from  the  long, 
thin  face  ;  the  brow  was  white  and  clear,  the  mouth  composed — 
all  his  features  looked  noble,  refined,  even  majestic. 

Chirrup  understood,  as  he  looked  on  the  closed  eyes,  the 
mercy,  the  blessing,  the  atonement  of  the  long  sleep  that  we 
call  Death. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

How  Edgar  Chirrup  went  to  see  Ruth  Bering,  talked  to  her  and 
made  a  discovery.  An  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Author,  to  describe 
a  love-scene,  to  be  amended  by  the  reader's  imagination. 

THERE  are  few  men  wholly  unprepared  for  the  great  events 
of  life.  Sorrow  gives  strength.  Joy  gives  the  capacity  for 
greater  joy.  The  dark  hour  of  night  heralds  the  dawn.  The 
garish  sun  is  forgotten  in  the  easeful  twilight. 

The  insight  of  a  poet  speaks  truly  in  the  subtle  line — "The 
day  of  days  is  not  the  day  !  "  for  the  greatest  happiness  is  often 
disguised  in  simplicity,  the  highest  moment  is  unrecognized  till 
it  is  past,  the  bright  wings  of  Eros  are  seen  outspread  in  all  their 
beauty  as  he  approaches,  not  when  they  are  folded  and  he  sits 
by  the  hearth — in  brief  and  without  hyperbole,  the  real  day  ot 
days  in  Edgar  Chirrup's  life  had  come  and  he  was  ready,  but  he 
did  not  know  it. 

He  meant  to  say  many  things  to  Ruth  Bering  that  were  never 
said.  It  was  all  so  different  from  his  plans !  Thinking  of  it  so 
much,  their  meeting  had  taken  shape  in  his  mind  as  a  set  scene ; 
he  knew  his  part,  but  he  forgot  that  she  would  play  her  own  as 
she  chose. 

The  sadness  and  silence  of  years  hung  over  him.  His  love 
was  not  the  love  of  a  young  and  passionate  man. 

He  meant  to  show  her,  truthfully  and  quietly,  the  changes  in  his 
mind  and  heart,  his  outlook  on  life  and  work.  He  meant  her 
to  understand  that  in  taking  him  for  her  husband,  if  she  could 
love  him,  she  would  be  taking  a  man  of  thwarted  ambition  and 
indifference  to  the  ideals  (if  there  were  any  ideals)  of  the 
profession  in  which  he  earned  his  bread ;  a  middle-aged  man  in 
feeling,  if  not  in  years  ;  a  melancholy  man,  an  egoist. 

There  was  one  bright  spot  in  this  self-revelation  of  a  gloomy 
lover — in  refusing  him  she  would  not  lose  her  friend ;  as  nothing 
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could  make  her  dearer  to  his  heart,  so  nothing  could  tear  her 
from  it.  He  meant  to  tell  her  so,  above  everything  else,  with 
the  steadiness  of  purpose  and  quietude  of  manner  born  of  his 
years  of  discipline. 

In  this  spirit  of  preliminary  renunciation,  prepared  to  meet  his 
fate  for  good  or  ill  with  unmoved  composure,  he  set  out  to  find 
Ruth  Bering. 

She  was  still  living  in  Bayswater,  but  no  longer  with  her 
friend  Lucy  Carlton.  She  had  taken  a  little  flat  of  her  own — 
Chirps  knew  all  about  it  from  her  letters — and  there  he  found 
her,  all  alone. 

It  was  a  quaint  little  flat.  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
busy  main  road,  it  seemed  to  be  hiding  in  a  corner  of  a  great 
block  of  new  buildings,  squeezing  itself  between  other  flats,  like 
a  nest  at  the  top  of  a  thickly  wooded  tree. 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred  stairs  to  climb,  stony  stairs 
with  iron  banisters,  and  a  dull,  half  open  window  at  every  landing 
overlooking  high  walls  and  other  half  open  windows. 

A  little  maid  opened  the  door,  not  Ruth,  and  it  was  rather 
surprising  that  so  cool  and  calm  a  lover  as  Chirps  meant  to  be 
should  feel  such  a  pang  of  disappointment  at  the  sight  of  a 
strange  face. 

The  room  where  she  left  him  was  gay  with  daffodils.  There 
was  a  fine  engraving  of  the  Gainsborough  Lady  on  the  wall.  He 
did  not  sit  down  in  the  chair  that  the  little  maid  had  indicated. 
He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  conscious  of  the  slight, 
flowery,  leafy  smell  of  the  daffodils  as  he  leaned  over  them,  one 
hand  on  the  sill. 

Fleecy  clouds  were  shivering  in  the  flaint  blue  of  the  sky.  A 
pigeon  was  preening  in  the  fitful  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  a  party 
of  sparrows  were  twittering  and  chirping  on  the  opposite  roof. 

The  thought  passed  through  his  mind,  have  I  travelled  so  far 
over  land  and  water  to  find  the  most  beautiful  of  skies,  the  softest 
of  breezes,  the  most  perfect  of  days  in  old  London  ? 

The  door  opened  and  he  turned.  Ruth  was  before  him— the 
spirit  of  spring,  the  bloom  of  summer  ! — and  in  a  second  she  was 
clasped  in  his  embrace. 

How  differently  he  had  meant  to  greet  her  !  Where  was  the 
speech  he  ought  to  have  made  :  "  My  dear  Ruth,  I  am  rejoiced 

to  see  you,  and  if  you  can  welcome  an  old  friend "  and  so 

on  and  so  on. 
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Oh,  he  was  happy — happy  in  her  mere  presence,  the  sight  of 
her,  the  sound  of  her,  the  dear  welcome  in  her  shining  eyes. 

He  tried  to  tell  her  so,  but  all  his  composure  had  gone.  He 
could  only  look  at  her,  and  laugh  a  little,  and  hold  her  hands, 
and  utter  the  broken  sentences  that  cannot  be  recorded. 

Ruth  was  unchanged,  except  that  she  looked  older,  more 
mature,  more  serious;  she  was  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of 
expression  added  to  line  and  colour  ;  she  was  charming  with  the 
charm  of  character  and  experience. 

They  talked  at  first  of  many  things — poor  Cyril  Hammersley, 
the  old  days,  Chirrup's  long  tour,  the  Gainsborough  Lady — but 
swiftly,  surely,  the  rippling  of  the  waves  on  the  surface  of  their 
lives  passed  into  the  stirring  of  deep  waters. 

Suddenly,  at  the  close  of  a  light  sentence,  he  spoke  of  the 
woman  who  had  been  called  his  wife.  He  had  proved  the  truth 
of  her  words.  She  had  been  legally  married  to  Tracey  Blake  six 
months  before  Chirrup  met  her. 

Ruth  knew  the  truth  from  a  letter  he  had  written  to  her  after 
the  revelation,  but  he  had  never  told  her  the  whole  story.  He 
told  it  now,  without  bitterness  or  anger,  but  in  words  that  sur- 
prised himself,  in  recollection,  by  their  utter  frankness. 

No  womanly  speculation,  no  reading  of  books,  no  talk  of 
others,  could  have  made  her  realize,  as  she  did  in  listening  to 
his  low,  clear  voice,  the  struggles  and  temptations,  the  weakness 
and  the  strength  of  a  man's  life. 

"  Ruth  !  "  he  said  to  her  at  last,  remembering  his  resolution, 
"in  offering  you  my  love — my  devotion — you  see  how  poor  a 
gift  it  is  !  If  I  had  come  to  you  when  I  was  quite  a  young  man, 
at  the  time  when  I  thought  you  cared  for  poor  Hammersley,  I 
should  at  least  have  been  able  to  give  you  the  fresh  hopes  and 
ideals  of  an  untried  boy.  I  believed  in  myself  and  my  work. 
In  my  enthusiasm  and  fond  illusions  I  was  worthy — even  of  you. 
In  nothing  else,  I  know." 

Ruth's  hand  on  his  arm  checked  him.  She  was  facing  him, 
sitting  in  a  low,  deep-seated  chair.  After  bending  forward  to 
touch  him  she  leaned  far  back,  her  hands  lying  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  while  she  listened  quietly.  Her  restful,  still  attitude 
and  earnest  attention  refreshed  and  soothed  him,  as  a  man  is 
refreshed  and  soothed  by  Nature  after  being  long  in  city  pent. 

"  When  I  went  to  America,  Ruth,  I  know  now  that  I  loved 
you.     If  Cyril  had  not  told  me  you  were  engaged  to  him,  I  should 
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never  have  gone.     When  I  returned — do  you  remember  the  day 
in  Watermill  Street  when  I  returned  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ned ;  I  remember  every  day  in  Watermill  Street." 

**  Then  I  began  to  realize  my  loss  and  what  I  had  done.  I 
want  you  to  understand  me  fully.  There  was  no  definite  con- 
clusion in  my  mind,  but  a  vague  longing,  a  consciousness  of 
failure,  a  gradual  awakening  to  the  futility  of  all  my  life." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the 
room,  as  she  had  often  seen  him  do  at  the  Turret,  and  then  he 
sat  down  again  and  went  on  with  his  confession. 

*'  With  this  growth  of  self-knowledge,  I  began  to  dislike,  even 
to  despise  my  work.  I  remember  talking  to  you  once — it's  ages 
ago — about  the  illusion  of  the  stage.  There  are  hundreds  of 
actors  to  whom  the  word  *  illusion  '  only  conveys  the  idea  of  being 
stage-struck.  To  me,  it  meant  the  interest  and  the  beauty  of 
every  effort  and  achievement.  I  can't  explain  it — and  if  I  could, 
I  shouldn't  be  an  actor,  my  sweet  Ruth,  but  one  of  your  poets, 
your  painters,  your  dreamers  !  What  did  I  want  ?  Money  ? 
It  was  mine.  Success  ?  It  was  mine.  No  !  I  wanted  the  old 
belief  in  myself,  the  old  absorption,  the  old  happiness  in  acting 
for  acting's  sake.  I  saw  the  stage  as  the  cold-blooded  and  narrow- 
minded  see  it.  I  saw  myself  through  others'  eyes — the  buffoon, 
mummer,  never  quite  in  touch  with  reality,  not  quite  the  same 
as  his  fellow-men.  Ah  !  I  know  this  is  all  exaggerated  and 
egotistical — a  little  bit  theatrical,  in  fact — and  that's  the  tragedy 
of  it,  Ruth !  I  failed  you  in  my  youth,  when  you  might  have 
loved  me.  I  failed  you  as  a  friend,  for  I  dared  not  take  what 
you  could  offer.  I  was  bound  in  chains  I  dared  not  break, 
I  failed  you  as  an  actor,  for  I  was  ashamed  of  my  career — 
ashamed  of  the  splendour,  the  traditions,  the  opportunities  of 
my  work  ! " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and,  bending  forward,  took  her  hands  in 
his  and  pressed  them  passionately  to  his  lips  and  then  to  his 
breast. 

"  Even  to-day  I  have  let  myself  drift  into  weak  acknowledg- 
ment of  past  failures  and  futile  regrets.  I  come  to  you  whining, 
when  I  should  come  in  triumph.  I  am  free — I  love  you — that  is 
the  appeal  of  my  manhood ;  but  it  is  all  too  late  !  Forgive  me— 
if  I  were  worthy  of  a  woman's  love — your  love,  my  soul — not 
your  compassion " 

He  released  her  hands  and  covered  his  face,  shaken  and  moved 
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as  she  had  never  seen  him,  for  in  that  vital  minute  he  knew  the 
strength  of  his  own  love  and  desolation. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Ruth  Bering  looked  at  him, 
wonderingly  and  almost  timidly,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger. 

"You  have  utterly  surprised  me  !  "  she  said.  "  I  never  thought 
you  were  so  unhappy.  I  never  realized — why  you  kept  away 
from  me  in  the  old  days.  I  did  not  think  you  loved  me ;  but 
ray  love  for  you  is  so  deep  and  loyal — loyal  to  the  best  that  is  in 
us  both — that  I  could  have  been  your  friend,  only  your  friend, 
to  the  close  of  our  lives." 

**  Oh,  Ruth  !  "     He  whispered  her  name. 

"  I  have  never  questioned  my  own  heart  and  never  doubted 
it,"  she  went  on,  and  there  was  a  strange,  thrilling  note  in  her 
voice  that  he  could  not  hear,  even  when  he  was  a  boy,  without 
a  tremor.  "I  never  'fell  in  love,'  as  women  tell  me  that  they 
do,  for  my  love  is  the  growth  of  years — a  part  of  myself.  I 
don't  know  when  I  began  to  love  you,  Ned,  for  I  have  always 
loved  you  !  " 

Her  tone  changed,  and  the  spirit  of  joy  itself,  bewildered  and 
delighted,  looked  out  of  her  soft  eyes. 

"You  asked  me  just  now  if  I  remembered  t  e  day  you 
returned  from  America,  and  we  met  in  my  old  home  in  Watermill 
Street.  Ned,  I  want  you  to  look  farther  back,  to  that  other  day 
in  Watermill  Street  when  I  saw  you  first " 

"I  can  see  you  now,  you  beautiful  child!"  he  interrupted, 
"  I  was  such  an  ignorant,  rough  boy." 

"  We  made  friends  on  the  instant,"  she  said  ;  "  I  liked  you  at 
once.  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  didn't  stop  to  think  about  it.  It 
has  always  been  the  same.  I  needn't  stop  to  think  about  it 
now  !  As  I  have  grown  and  changed,  my  true  affection  has 
grown  and  changed.  I  just— like  you,  Ned  ! "  She  laughed  a 
little  and  blinked  her  eyes,  shaking  a  few  rebellious  bright  tears 
off   her   lashes.      "  I  have  been  unhappy,"  she  went  on,  "  but 

that  time  has  passed.     If  you  knew  yourself  as  I  know  you ' 

She  paused  a  minute,  flushing  and  smiling.  "  Dearest  Ned  !  thl:i 
is  the  proudest  as  well  as  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  ! " 

He  rose  and  knelt  down  in  front  of  her  chair,  clasping  her  in 
his  arms. 

"Think — think  what  it  means  to  be  my  wife,"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"  I  am  a  poor  man,  still  in  debt.  My  work  is  the  most  j)rerarious 
in  the  world.     My  name  has  been  dragged  in  the  mud.     Tlierc 
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are  not  a  dozen  of  my  friends  and  associates  wiio  know  the  truth 
about  my  marriage — or  would  believe  it,  if  they  did.  Such  a 
scandal  will  not  be  forgotten.  My  last  appearance  in  London  was 
a  dead  failure.  I  am  discouraged,  dispirited,  without  confidence 
in  myself  or  the  future.  Is  there  any  man  in  the  world  more 
pitiable — more  contemptible — than  the  broken-down  player, 
who  can  do  nothing  else  to  earn  his  bread " 

Her  hand  was  laid  upon  his  Hps  with  a  touch  so  light,  a 
reproof  so  gentle,  that  his  voice  faltered  uncertainly,  not  under- 
standing what  she  meant. 

"  You  must  not  speak  like  this,  my  own  dearest,"  she  said ; 
"it  is  unworthy  of  you  and  my  love." 

Then,  with  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  her  fond  cheek 
pressed  to  his,  her  words  poured  balm  upon  his  wounds.  The 
murmur  of  her  voice  went  on  for  a  long  time.  It  awakened  the 
courage  of  his  heart ;  he  was  exalted  by  its  purity  and  truth  ; 
she  gave  him  back  his  lost  illusions  and  showed  him  they  were 
real,  and  through  all  the  earnestness  of  her  appealing  voice  there 
was  the  clear  note  of  utter  joy. 

At  first  it  was  so  soft  arid  far  distant  that  he  did  not  hear  it ; 
but  gradually  it  pierced  through  the  chords  of  past  regret;  it 
grew  louder  and  louder  and  more  piercingly  sweet ;  it  swelled 
into  a  very  paean ;  it  drowned  her  voice  in  a  silence  more 
eloquent  than  any  words ;  it  swept  over  them  both  like  a  flood 
of  light — ^joy !  joy  !  joy  ! 

**  Oh,  Ruth,  my  heart's  dear  love  !  Oh,  Ruth,  my  guardian 
angel ! " 

He  had  laid  his  head  down  upon  her  knees,  but  now  he  raised 
it.  She  leaned  away  from  his  embrace  and  smiled  at  him — how 
gaily,  wisely,  tenderly ! 

"You,  a  comedian  !  Why,  Ned,  you  have  nearly  turned  our 
lives  into  a  tragedy.  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me  long  ago  ? 
Why  didn't  you  take  me  to  Australia  ?  No,  no,  I  don't  want  you 
to  change,"  she  added  quickly ;  "  I  don't  want  you  to  be  *  a 
different  man.'  I  want  you  as  you  are,  for  ever  and  ever  and 
ever ! " 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

Chirps  up-to-date,  being  the  last  and  one  of  the  shortest  chapter 
in  the  book- 
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HEN  I  write  your  biography,  Chirps- 


"  But  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you,"  said  Chirps. 

Mr.  Leo  Brandish  looked  askance  at  the  popular  actor  for  a 
minute,  as  they  walked  along  Knightsbridge. 

It  was  a  June  day,  in  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  at  about  half- 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Brandish  had  attached 
himself,  uninvited,  to  Mr.  Chirrup. 

^^  If  \   write   your   biography "  he   began  again,  with  an 

emphasis  on  the  altered  word. 

"  That's  better,"  observed  the  other  softly. 

"I  shall  want  you  to  give  me  every  assistance  in  the  way  of 
correspondence,  diaries,  and  so  on,"  concluded  Brandish. 

"I  never  kept  a  diary,  and  I'm  sure  nobody  else  has  kept  my 
letters,"  said  the  actor.  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  write  the 
biography  after  death.     Isn't  that  the  usual  thing  ?  " 

*'  Yes  ;  but  that  course  has  its  disadvantages,"  replied  the  author. 

"  Exactly ;  the  biographee  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  before  the 
work  is  published,  as  he  certainly  would  be  in  this  case,"  said 
Chirps.     "  You'd  better  give  up  the  idea.  Brandish." 

"  But,  you  know,  you're  wonderfully  successful,  Chirpy.  You 
hold  quite  a  unique  position  on  the  stage." 

**  Ah !  Theatrical  criticism  repeats  itself,"  said  Chirps.  *'  I 
remember  when  I  first  played  a  Shakespearean  part — I  think 
it  was  Quince,  in  *  Midsummer ' — a  critic  said  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  in  the  performance  worth  noticing,  and  that 
was  the  unique  way  the  old  actor  who  appeared  as  Quince  bowed 
his  legs  !  I  was  the  old  actor.  I  was  nineteen  at  the  time,  but 
we  all  grow  younger  on  the  stage  as  we  grow  older  in  real  life." 
"  You've  travelled  all  round  the  world ;  you've  got  a  theatre  of 
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your  own^  you're  far  and  away  the  most  popular  comedian  in 
London,  and  you  owe  it  all  to  your  own  ability." 

"  Then  the  sooner  I  die  and  you  get  out  the  biography  the 
better,  eh  ?  "  said  Chirps.     "  Shall  we  turn  into  the  park  ?  " 

*'  I  shall  have  to  consult  Mrs.  Chirrup,"  said  Brandish 
pompously.  "Every  happily  married  man  relies  upon  his  wife. 
Do  you  think  she  will  help  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  be  delighted  to  do  anything  you  ask  her. 
I'm  sure  also  that  you  would  find  her  at  home  this  afternoon, 
and  equally  delighted  to  see  you." 

Leo  Brandish  took  the  hint  and  his  departure.  Chirps  looked 
after  him  a  little  self-reproachfully. 

"  Too  bad  of  me  to  shift  him  on  to  Ruth  !  "  he  thought. 

Then  he  walked  on  slowly,  for  the  heat  of  summer  was  in  the 
air.  The  season  was  past,  but  many  people  strolled  along  the 
Row.  He  frequently  raised  his  hat  to  passing  ladies  or  nodded 
to  men  he  knew,  for  a  leading  London  actor  is  a  man  of  many 
friends.     Once  or  twice  he  stopped  for  a  few  minutes'  talk. 

Dicky  Tempest,  who  has  grown  heavy  of  chin,  prosperous  and 
managerial,  buttonholed  him  for  a  chat  about  Forsyth's  latest 
revival.  A  pretty  woman,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  stopped 
him  for  a  few  words  about  the  big  matinee  she  hoped  to  organize 
in  the  winter  for  the  benefit  of  some  charity  in  which  she  was 
certain  he  would  be  interested.  Of  course  he  would  help  her  ? 
He  was  always  so  kind  ! 

A  little  farther  on  he  was  stopped  again  by  three  ladies  and  a 
gentleman  in  an  open  carriage,  who  bade  the  coachman  draw  up 
at  the  edge  of  the  road. 

It  was  rather  an  old-fashioned  carriage,  with  an  elderly  lean 
horse  driven  by  an  elderly  stout  coachman. 

The  greeting  of  the  ladies  was  most  affectionate,  while  the 
gentleman  and  Chirps  shook  hands  with  cordiality.  There  was  a 
sprightly  conversation  about  the  weather,  one  or  two  jokes  from 
Chirps  that  convulsed  his  hearers,  and  many  inquiries  and 
exchange  of  love  and  messages  for  the  absent  Mrs.  Chirrup  and 
the  absent  Mrs.  George. 

Yes  !  The  three  affectionate  ladies  were  the  Miss  DoUings, 
and  the  cordial  gentleman  was  Chirps's  old  adversary,  Mr.  George 
Dolling.  The  social  wheel  has  come  full  circle.  Chirps  calls 
them  respectively  Miss  Margaret,  Miss  Sarah,  and  Aunt  Fanny, 
and  they  call  him  Ned. 
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They  often  speak  of  his  sweet  sister  Lily,  and  Miss  Sarah— who 
was  always  famous  for  her  tact — has  ordained  that  dear  Lily  is  to 
be  mentioned  as  "  poor  mamma's  companion  when  we  Hved  at 
Acacia  Villa,"  never  as  a  general  servant. 

It  is  all  the  same  to  Chirps,  for  she  lives  in  his  memory 
as  a  being  apart — a  lily-of-the-valley  that  bloomed  for  a  httle 
while  on  earth  and  made  a  tiny  spot  of  it  more  fair  and 
sacred. 

He  was  stopped  once  more,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  to  speak  to 
a  woman  of  an  utterly  different  type  from  the  Dolling  ladies — a 
handsome  woman,  extravagantly  dressed,  accompanied  by  a  young 
girl,  also  extravagantly  dressed.  They  were  mother  and  daughter, 
and  many  of  the  passers-by  turned  to  look  at  them.  There  are 
few  actresses  in  London  more  admired  or  better  known  than 
Miss  Adelaide  Burke. 

Her  manner  was  perfectly  captivating,  her  voice  as  sweet  as 
honey,  but  her  lustrous  eyes  were  sad  and  indifferent,  and  her 
mouth  was  hard  and  thin.  It  was  a  face  that  always  saddened 
Chirps,  much  as  he  admired  her  beauty. 

The  young  girl  did  not  speak.  She  looked  delicate,  slight, 
insignificant  beside  her  mother.  When  they  parted  she  looked 
over  her  shoulder  and  smiled  for  the  first  time. 

"  Do  come  to  see  us  soon,  Mr.  Chirpy  ! "  she  said. 

He  smiled  in  response  and  nodded  assent.  In  that  momentary 
glance  he  had  seen  her  father,  seeming  to  appeal  to  his  old 
friendship  through  the  unconscious  eyes  of  his  child. 

"  Poor  Cyril !  "  he  thought. 

Chirrup  strolled  along  Piccadilly  as  fiir  as  St.  James's  Street, 
where  he  paused  for  a  minute,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then 
quickened  his  pace.  He  would  be  just  in  time  to  see  the  end  of 
a  sale  at  Christie's.  Wynnard  Lovel,  the  artist,  had  sent  him  the 
catalogue,  knowing  his  love  of  old  furniture. 

He  could  never  enter  the  well-known  auction-rooms  without 
recalling,  as  if  the  scene  materialized  before  his  eyes,  the  memor- 
able sale  of  the  Gainsborough  Lady. 

Adorable  Gainsborough  Lady  !  She  had  been  exhibited  this 
season  at  one  of  the  galleries  in  Bond  Street.  He  had  taken  his 
whole  family  to  see  her,  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  house 
of  Chirrup  had  proclaimed,  in  a  shrill  treble  that  was  heard  in 
all  parts  of  the  room  : 

"  That  picture  belongs  to  my  mother  !  " 
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The  furniture  sale  was  nearly  over  when  Chirps  reached 
Christie's.  There  were  not  many  people  present.  The 
monotonous  drone  of  the  auctioneer's  voice — "  Fifteen  guineas — 
sixteen  guineas — and  a  half — seventeen  guineas  " — sounded  very 
familiar  in  his  ears,  and  there  was  the  usual  feeling  in  the  air  of 
quiet,  slow  business. 

Chirps  found  his  place  in  the  catalogue,  and  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  the  quaint  and  beautiful  objects  under  the  hammer. 

''An  Adam  mahogany  sideboard,  finely  inlaid  with  satinwood 
lines,"  was  knocked  down,  at  fifty-six  guineas,  to  a  man  sitting 
near  the  rostrum. 

Chirps  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  had  a  huge  round  back 
and  breathed  heavily,  making  his  bids  by  so  slight  a  movement 
of  his  head  that  only  an  experienced  auctioneer,  who  knew  him, 
could  have  been  sure  of  them. 

A  Queen  Anne  arm-chair,  that  the  actor  would  have  loved  to 
see  in  a  corner  of  his  wife's  room,  was  purchased  by  the  same 
man.  He  seemed  to  be  the  principal  buyer.  Nearly  all  the 
best  lots  fell  to  his  share.  Two  or  three  other  dealers,  who  were 
sitting  near,  now  and  then  stooped  forward  to  speak  to  him,  but 
he  was  very  impassive. 

Directly  the  sale  was  over  he  rose  from  the  bench,  supporting 
himself  on  a  thick  stick,  and  turned  a  lack-lustre  eye  on  Chirps, 
as  if  he  felt  he  had  been  watched. 

The  actor  recognized — Mr.  Beulah ;  but  Mr.  Beulah  did  not 
recognize  the  actor. 

It  is  years  since  the  smooth  man  left  Watermill  Street,  to 
establish  himself  and  his  business  in  the  West  End.  He  has 
become  very  wealthy.  He  is  married  to  a  rich  wife,  lives  in 
a  big  house,  entertains  his  friends  with  sumptuous  dinners, 
spends  one  month  in  every  year  trying  to  cure,  in  Germany,  the 
bad  effects  of  luxurious  living  for  the  other  eleven  months  in 
England,  and  is  greatly  envied  by  less  successful  men. 

Slowly  and  ponderously  Mr.  Beulah  walked  out  of  the  auction- 
room,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  his  acquaintances. 
Chirps  watched  his  huge  round  back  disappear  through  the 
entrance  doors,  and,  as  he  himself  followed,  saw  the  last  of  the 
smooth  man  as  he  was  being  helped  into  his  motor  by  a  muscular 
servant,  who  pushed  him  in  like  a  great  sack  of  meal,  and  shut 
the  door  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  the  awkward,  helpless, 
ungainly  sack  falling  out  again. 
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Edgar  Chirrup  pondered  many  things,  as  he  returned  to  Picca- 
dilly, along  the  shady  side  of  St.  James's  Street. 

Jack  Romaine  was  out  of  work.  He  must  see  what  could  be 
done.  Little  Kitty  Romaine's  boy  had  gone  on  the  stage,  and 
Chirps,  his  self-appointed  guardian,  was  guiding  the  boy  through 
the  difficulties  and  disappointments  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Kitty  herself  was  in  the  provinces  with  Miss  Josephine  Brang- 
wyn's  company — "  The  Heart  of  a  Miner,"  fifteenth  consecutive 
year  on  the  road — so  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  she 
was  earning  a  steady  salary,  and  thoroughly  enjoying,  according  to 
Miss  Romaine's  professional  card  in  the  advertisement  columns 
of  the  "  Period,"  "  a  most  comfortable  engagement." 

From  Kitty  his  thoughts  wandered  to  Old  Panto.  Something 
must  be  done  for  Old  Panto.  He  must  remind  Ruth  to  remind 
him  about  it.     Old  Panto  must  have  a  pension. 

That  made  him  think  of  the  poor  woman  whom  Paley,  his 
dresser,  had  mentioned  on  the  previous  night — husband  broken 
his  leg  falling  off  a  limelight  "perch"  on  the  O.P.  side  of  a 
suburban  theatre — who  had  five  children  to  support  and  "  money 
tight  since  Christmas."     Something  must  be  done  for  them. 

Paley's  wife,  boy,  and  baby  girl  had  gone  to  the  seaside. 
Nothing  more  to  be  done  for  that  lot  at  present,  thank  Heaven. 

Then  he  must  not  forget  that  he  was  dining  on  Sunday  night 
with  his  old  dancing-master  Emanuel  Gennari.  And  when  was  his 
appointment  with  that  new  playwright  ?  And  when  had  he 
promised  to  give  a  sitting  to  that  young  photographer  ? 

Oh,  he  was  tired  of  London  !  Tired  of  the  streets,  the  club — 
even  the  theatre.  No  matter  !  In  less  than  a  month  he  would 
be  far  from  it  all,  in  that  quiet  country  house  where  so  few  of  the 
many  people  who  called  themselves  his  intimate  friends — since  he 
had  become  well  known — were  invited. 

Wynnard  Lovel  was  often  there,  of  course,  to  criticise  and  laugh 
at  Chirps's  water-colour  drawings,  that  the  famous  artist  really 
admires  very  much  ;  so  was  Dicky  Tempest  and  Sir  John  Lidgate 
— the  latest  of  our  actor-knights — and  little  Lucy  Carlton  and  her 
husband,  and  many  of  the  dear,  unknown  old  friends  who  had 
haunted  the  Turret. 

With  the  prospect  of  his  holiday  came  the  thought  of  his 
children's  pleasure — the  twitter  of  his  pretty  ones,  his  three  little 
Chirrups — little  Cheer-ups  ! 

Stopping  for  a  minute  to  look  into  a  shop-window,  the  actor 
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saw  a  photograph  that  was  appropriate  to  the  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
but  it  did  not  strike  him  in  that  light.  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Chirrup  and  Family"  was  printed  underneath. 

"  What  on  earth  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chirrup's  private  affairs 
got  to  do  with  the  public  ?  "  he  thought.  "  And  are  the  dogs  and 
rocking-horse  included  in  the  family,  I  wonder  ?  " 

Next  to  the  group  was  a  photograph  of  himself  in  costume. 

"  What  a  fool  I  look  !  "  was  his  second  thought. 

The  old  melancholy  and  disillusion  possessed  him  for  a  minute, 
for  Chirps  is  at  heart  a  comedian,  and  there  is  no  comedy  without 
the  undercurrent  of  sadness. 

He  looked  again  at  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  in  the  middle  of  the 
group,  and  the  devotion  of  his  life,  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes 
swept  over  him.  In  the  rush  of  the  world  and  the  ever-widening 
circle  of  the  days,  he  was  always  alone  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
Ruth  ;  and  she  in  his,  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of  their  happy 
life  together,  their  deep  and  faithful  love. 

Then  he  retraced  his  steps,  down  the  hill  of  Piccadilly,  to  the 
Park.  There  was  a  soft  breeze  in  the  air.  It  was  the  most 
pleasant  hour  of  the  afternoon,  with  twilight  falling  like  a  curtain 
on  the  stage  in  the  hazy,  mellow  distance. 

So  let  it  fall  on  Edgar  Chirrup  as  he  wends  his  way  homeward 
over  the  grass — loyal  friend,  gentle  lover  and  husband,  great 
comedian,  humble  actor  in  the  long  play  of  Life. 
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